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PREFACE. 



It would, perhaps, be deemed presumptaoos in the writer 
of the following pages to solicit public attention to them 
without stating some of the reasons which induced him to 
undertake the task, or, at all events, explain the object at 
which be has aimed in. its execution. Many reasons might 
be adduced by him for engaging in the preparation of this 
volume. Let it suffice, however, to say, that the object aimed 
at by him was, to give the opinions of others, not his own 
— ^in a word, to present facts, historical and otherwise, show- 
ing the progress of immigration, the extent of the immigrant 
population, its tendencies and influences, and its general 
effects upon the country and its institutions; and, also, to 
exhibit an outline of the true principles and the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the United States Government, and the 
views and opinions of its founders, as well as the policy of 
the government on the subject of immigration, naturalization 
of aliens, etc. 

With the hope that the facts thus presented to the Ame- 
rican people may, in some degree, contribute tq correct mis- 
apprehensions, prevailing to a considerable extent, in relation 
to the subjects discussed in this volume, it is now, with 
great diffidence, and a full conviction of its imperfectionSi 
submitted to the public by 

THE AUTHOR. 

PhOadelpkia, December 1, 1855. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHITE AND FREE COLORED POPDLATIOir. 

Though repeated efforts were made, by the Continental Con^ss, to 
obtain an ennmcration of the inhabitants of the TTnited Colonies, no 
accurate ennmcration was had prior to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitation. It is the better received opinion now, however, that at 
the beginning of the Revolution the population of the Colonies did not 
exceed two millions, eight hundred thousand. Since the formation of 
the United States Government there have been seven enumerations of the 
inhabitants, the periods and aggregate resllts of which were as follows : 
Three millions, nine hnndred and twenty-nine thonsand, eight hundred 
and twenty-seven persons, in the year 1Y90 ; five millions, three hundred 
and five thousand, nine hundred and twenty-five persons, in the year 
1800; seven millions, two hundred and thirty-nine thousand, eight hun- 
dred and fourteen persons, in the year 1810; nine millions, six hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand, one hundred and thirty-one persons, in the 
year 1820; twelve millions, eight hundred and sixty-six thousand, and 
twenty persons, in the year 1830 ; seventeen millions, sixty-nine thou- 
sand, four hnndred and fifty-three persons, in the year 1840; and 
twenty-three millions, one hnndred and ninety-one thousand, eight hun- 
dred and seventy-six persons, in the year 1850. 

The following table, collated from the Census returns of 1850, exhibits 
the aggregate white and free colored population of each State and 
Territory — the number of white and free colored foreigners, and of those 
of unknown birth, and the ratio of the foreign to the white and free 
colored, and of the free colored to the total population, in each State : 
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New Jersey, 
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It thus appears that the total white and free colored population of the 
United States, in 1850, amounted to 19,987,763 persons— 19,663,268 of 
whom were white, 434,496 colored, 17,708,316 natives, 2,344,774 for- 
eigners, and 34,673 whose birth-place was unknown. Of the natives^ 
17,279,929 were white, and 428,387 colored; of the foreigners, 2,240,684 
were whitef and 4,090 colored; and of unknown birlh, 32,655 were white, 
and 2,018 colored. This white and free colored population, it appears, 
farther, was thus distributed in the slave-holding and non-slave-holding 
States and Territories : 



WHirCB. FRn BTATIS. 8LATB STATBf. AGORBGATB. 

KitiTeborn, 11,382,686 6,897,243 17,279,929 

Foreign 1,924,011 316,673 «2,240,684 

Unknown, 23,953 8,702 32,656 



Total,.. 



.15,278,614 6,547,993., 



.19,663,268 



FBBB COLORBD. 

KmliToborn 196,308.. 

foreign .2,603.. 

Unknown, 1,662.. 



..232,079 428,387 

1,687 4,090 

356 2,018 



ToUl, . 



..200,473 J34,022.. 



..434»496 
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The proportion of foreign to white and free colored native, in differ- 
ent sections of the country, may be stated to have been as follows^ in 
1850 : 

Eastern States, ^ 12.65 per cent 

Middle States, 19.84 " " 

Southern States, 1.86 " " 

Southwestern State 5.34 " " 

Korthwestem and Territories, 12.75 " " 

Of the native white population, 13,103,650 still resided in, and 4,176,295 
resided out of the States in which they were born. Connecticut, South 
Carolina and Yermont, had more than half as many native bom residing 
in other States, as remained at home ; Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tacky and Tennessee, nearly one-half, and Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Maryland, about one-third. No less than 726,450 persons were liv- 
ing in slave-holding States, who were natives of non-slave-holding Statest 
and 232,112 persons living in non-slave-holding States, who were natives 
of slave-holding States. Whilst more than one-fourth of the free persons 
bom in the Southern States had left those States for other parts of the 
TJnion, only one-sixth had left the Eastern and Middle States, about one- 
tenth the Southwestern, and one-fortieth the Northwestern and the 
Territories. The following table, taken from the Census of 1850, will 
explain this fact more fully : 
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Of the foreign white population, numbering 2,240,535 persons, in the 
United States, in 1850, there were from Ireland 961,719, being over 
forty-two per cent, of the whole number ; from Germany, 583,774, being 
over one-fourth of the whole number; and from England, 278,675, being 
near one-eighth of the whole number. The Irish, Oerman, and English, 
it will be thus seen, constituted considerably over two-thirds of the entire 
foreign population. Of the remainder, 147,711 were from British Ame- 
rica; 70,550 from Scotland; 54,069 from France ; 29,868 from Wales; 
13,358 from Switzerland; 13,317 from Mexico; 12,678 from Norway; 
9,848 from Holland; 5,772 from the West India Islands; 3,645 from 
Italy; 3,559 from Sweden; 3,113 from Spain; 1,838 from Denmark; 
1,543 from South America ; 1,414 from Russia; 1,313 from Belgium; 
1,274 from Portugal ; 946 from Austria ; 758 from China ; 588 from the 
Sandwich Islands ; 141 from Central America ; 106 from Turkey ; 86 
from Oreece ; 34 from Sardinia ; and the balance from other countries, 
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and nnknown. Of the immigrants who arrived in 1851 and '52, there 
were 278,793 Irish ; 188,009 German; 59,828 English ; 14,942 Scotch; 
14,842 French ; 10,954 Swiss; 4,720 Welsh ; 4,001 Norwegian; 3,012 
Hollanders; 2,938 Swedes; 976 Italians; 840 West Indian; 557 Bel- 
gians; 728 Spaniards; 341 South American; 328 Poles; and the re- 
mainder in small numbers from other countries. During the first six 
months of 1855, there arrived at New York 69,476 immigrants, 22,801 
of whom were Irish, and 26,824 German. 

But few of the Irish appear to be engaged in agricultural pursuits ; 
they arc chiefly in the commercial and manufacturing States. Of the 
961,719 in the country in 1850, there then were 857,345 residents in the 
free States and Territories, being about 88 per cent, of the whole number; 
and of those there were 196,609 in the manufacturing States of New 
England, being 23 per cent, of the number in the free States. In the 
commercial and manufacturing States of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, there were 525,926, being within a fraction over 61 per 
cent, of the number in the free States, and leaving but 134,810 scattered 
over the agricultural States and Territories of the West and Northwest, 
being only about 16 per cent, of the number in the free States and Ter- 
ritories, and the greater portion of those were probably engaged as la- 
borers on canals and railroads. Of those in the slave States, numbering 
104,374, there were 70,200 in the States of Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
Bouri and Virginia, being 69 per cent, of those in the slave States. 

So with the English ; they, too, were mainly in the Eastern, Middle 
and Northwestern States. Only 25,575 of the whole number were in 
the slave States, 10,211 of whom were in the States of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Louisiana, Missouri, Kentucky and Texas. Those in the free 
States numbered 253,100, of which number 31,240 were in the New 
England States, being 12 per cent, of the number in the free States ; 
184,245 in the Middle States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
being 53 per cent.; 87,615 in the Western and Northwestern States, 
being only 35 per cent., of which number 25,660 were alone in Ohio. 

The Germans were found in greater numbers in the agricultural States, 
and but comparatively few of them in New England. Of the number 
in the country, 456,439 were in the non-slave-holding States, and only 
127,335 in the slave States. Of those in the free States, only about 
7,000 were in the six New England States, being but one out of every 
Bixty-six of th(?ir number in the free States. In the Middle States of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, there were 210,360, being 
over 46 per cent, of the number in the free States ; in New York alone, 
there were 120,609, being near one-fourth; and in the Western and 
Northwestern States and Territories about 240,000, being over 50 per 
cent., of which 112,022 were in Ohio. Of the 127,335 in the slave States, 
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of whom 58,854 were in the States of Missouri and Kentucky, being 
nearly one-half of those in the slave States. 

The Hollanders, Norwegians, Swiss and Swedes, were principally in 
the agricultural States and Territories in the West and Northwest. Two- 
thirds of the Norwegians were in Wisconsin, and one-fifth in IllinoiB ; 
one-third of the Swedes were in Illinois ; one-fourth of the Swiss in Ohio, 
and one-third in Illinois and Wisconsin ; and about two-thirds of the 
Hollanders were in Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin and New York. The 
French were principally in New York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana and Ohio. 
One-half of the Mexicans were in California, one-third in Texas, and one- 
tenth in New Mexico. Of 30,000 Welsh, 25,000 were in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin. One-third of the Scotch were in 
New York, one-tenth in Pennsylvania, and about one-seventh in the New 
England States. 

That a large part of the foreign born population resides in the cities 
and towns, may readily be perceived by examining the following table, 
showing the number of inhabitants, native and foreign, of the cities 
therein named : 



FREK STATES. If ATIVl. FOREIGN. 

Now York, 277,752 236,733 

Philadelphia, 236,346 121.699 

Boston 88,948 46,667 

Cincinnati, 60,558 54,541 

Albany 31,162 16,591 

Providence, 31,755 9.679 

Chicago, 13,693 15,682 



Newark, 26,561. 

Detroit, 11,055.. 

Portland 17,265., 

New Haven, 16,641.. 

Milwaukio,., 7,181. 



..12,322 
...9,927 
...3,512 
...3,697 
..12,782 



Total, 868,917 642,832 



Aggregate, 1,411,749 



SLAVE STATTSS. IVATTVB. 

Baltimore, 130,491... 

Now Orleans, 60,470.. 

St. Louis, 36,529... 

Washington, 33,630... 

L(mi8ville, 26,079.. 



FORBIOV. 

35,4M 

48,601 

....,38,397 

4,282 

..1J,4«1 



Charleston, 17,809 4,MS 

Richmond, 15,441 2,102 

Mobile, 9,666 4,086 



Total, . 



.318,914 160,064 



-Aggregate, 468»9T8. 

^SST^S^^^ population, 1,880,72T 

Native, 1,187,831 

Foreign 692,896 



It will be thns seen, that almost one-third of the entire foreign popa- 
lation in the country resided in the twenty cities named in the foregoing 
table, while they contained but about the fifteenth part of the native po- 
pulation of the United States. Of the 1,924,011 foreigners in the non» 
slave-holding States, 542,832 were in the cities named in the table ; and 
of the 316,673 in the slave States, 150,64 were in the Southern cities 
named in the same table. 

It will be seen, also, that of the foreign population of the New England 
States, there were in the cities of Boston, Providence, Portland, and New 
Haveu, no less than 63,555, being over 20 per cent, of the whole number 
in these States. In the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Newark, and 
Albany, there were 386,345, being 38 per cent, of the foreign population 
of the three Middle States of New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
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In Oincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukie, there were 92,932, being 
17 per cent, of their number in the Western and Northwestern States, 
comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. In 
the cities of St. Loais and Louisville, there were 50,858, being 43 per 
cent of the number in the Southwestern States of Kentucky, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas. In the cities of Baltimore, Rich* 
mond, Charleston, Mobile, and New Orleans, there were 94,924, being 
54 per cent of those in the Southern Atlantic States of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Flo- 
rida, and Louisiana. 

An examination of the Census returns of 1850, will disclose these 
ftcts : .That near 40 per cent, of the foreign population then in the State 
of New York, resided in the cities of New York and Albany ; that over 
one-fourth of those in Massachusetts were in Boston ; that there were 40 
per cent, of those in Rhode Island, in Providence ; that about one-sixth 
of those in Connecticut, resided in the cities of Hartford and New Haven ; 
that the city of Newark alone had one-fifth of those in New Jersey ; and 
Philadelphia about 40 per cent, of those in Pennsylvania. So in the 
Southern States. Mobile had about 60 per cent, of the foreign population 
of Alabama ; New Orleans, over 70 per cent, of those in Louisiana ; 
Savannah, about 37 per cent, of those in Qeorgia ; Charleston, consi- 
derably over one-half of those in South Carolina ; Louisville, near 40 
per cent, of those in Kentucky ; St Louis, over one-half of those in 
Missouri ; Nashville and Memphis, over 40 per cent, of those in Ten- 
nessee ; Baltimore, about 67 per cent of those in Maryland ; and Wil- 
mington, about one-third of those in Delaware. And the same may be 
■aid of the Western States. Of those in Ohio, over one-fourth were in 
Oiocinnati ; of those in Illinois, over one-eighth in Chicago ; of those in 
Michigan, about one-sixth in Detroit ; and of those in Wisconsin, over 
one-ninth in Milwaukie. 

A still further and more minute examination of the Census statistics 
of 1850, will disclose the fact, that of the 196,609 bom in Ireland, resid- 
ing in the New England States, there were over one-fourth of them in 
the cities of Boston, Portland, Providence, Portsmouth, Hartford, New 
Haven, and Manchester ; of the 525,926 residing in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 224,685 of them were in the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Newark and Albany, being over 40 per cent ; 
and of those in the other non-slave-holding States, numbering 134,810, 
there were 26,594 in the cities of Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and Mil- 
waukie. Of the 104,374 in the slave States, 50,062 were in the cities 
of New Orleans, Baltimore, Charleston, Louisville, Savannah, Nashville, 
Memphis, Richmond, St Louis, Washington, and Wilmington. 

Of those from Ireland, residing in Massachusetts, nearly one-third 
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were in Boston ; of those in Maine, one-sixth were in Portland ; of thote 
in Rhode Island, about one-half were in Providence ; of those in Con- 
necticnt, one-fifth were in Hartford and New IIa?en ; of those in New 
York, over 40 per cent, were in New York and Albany ; of those in New 
Jersey, over one-sixth were in Newark ; of those in Pennsylvania, nearly 
one-half were in Philadelphia ; of those in Ohio, over one-fourth were 
in Cincinnati ; of those in Illinois, near one-fourth were in Chicago ; of 
those in Missouri, over two-thirds were in St. Louis ; of those in Michi- 
gan, near one-fourth were in Detroit ; of those in Maryland, almost two- 
thirds were in Baltimore ; of those in Louisiana, over 80 per cent, were 
in New Orleans ; of those in South Carolina, over one-half were in 
Charleston ; of those in Alabama, two-thirds were in Mobile ; of those 
in Kentucky, one-third were in Louisville ; of those in Tennessee, neariy 
one-half in Nashville and Memphis ; and of those in Georgia, one-half 
in Savannah. 

The Oermana in the New England and Middle States were also princi- 
pally in the cities and towns. Of the 7,000 in New England, about 2,500 
were in the cities of Boston, Hartford, New Haven, Providence, Portland, 
and Portsmouth; of the 210,360 in the Middle States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 85,859 were in the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Albany, and Newark ; of those in the free States of the west, about 
one-fifth were in the cities of Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukie ; 
and of the 127,835 in the slave-holding States, over one-half were in the 
cities of Baltimore, Richmond, Washington, Wilmington, Charleston, Bar 
vannah, Mobile, New Orleans, St. Louis, Louisville, Memphis, and Nash- 
ville. Of those in Massachusetts, over 40 per cent, were in Boston ; 
of those in New York, about one-half were in New York city and Al- 
bany ; of those in New Jersey, about one-third were in Newark ; of those 
in Pennsylvania, about 30 per cent, were in Philadelphia ; of those in 
Ohio, about 30 per cent, were in Cincinnati ; of those in Illinois, about 
one-seventh were in Chicago ; of those in Missouri, about one-half were 
in St. Louis ; of those in Maryland, over two-thirds were in Baltimore ; 
and of those in Kentucky, over one-half were in Louisville ; of those in 
Louisiana, near two-thirds were in New Orleans. 

The English, Welsh and Scotch, were chiefly in the cities and towns. 
One-twelfth of the whole number of English and Welsh, and one-tenth 
of the Scotch, were in New York city. 

The French^ Spanish and Italians, were also chiefly in the cities and 
towns. Considerably over one-fourth of the French were in the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans. There were 1,150 Spaniards 
in New Orleans, 803 in New York, 291 in Philadelphia, 144 in Mobile : 
making an aggregate in these four cities of 1,888, and considerably over 
one-half of the whole number in the country. Of the Italians, 708 were 
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in New York, 658 in New Orleans, 236 in Philadelphia, 152 in Cincio- 
nati, 1>34 in Boston, 112 in Louisville, and 101 in St. Loois : making an 
aggregate in these seven cities of 2,160, and more than one-half of their 
niunber in the Union. 

A late California authority, quoted by Professor De Bow, in his Census 
report to Congress, in 1854, estimates the population of that State to be 
aa follows: 215,000 Americans, 25,000 Oermans, 25,000 French, 20,000 
Spaniards, 17,000 Chinese, 5,000 other foreigners, 20,000 Indians, and 
2,600 Negroes : making an aggregate of over 820,000, about one- third 
of whom are not natives of the United States. Of late years the Chi- 
nese immigration has increased immensely, and the number of these 
pagans is already so great in California as to prove the source of much 
difficulty, and to be a cause of considerable alarm to its inhabitants. 
According to a late repoi*t of Captain Heurtier, the number of immi- 
grants from Hong Kong to California, up to the 30th of June, 1854, 
amounted to 45,000 ; to Australia (wives and children included), to 
15,000. From January 1st to June 30th, 1854, 10,496 immigrants left 
Hong Kong for California, and 4,341 for Australia. 

Another subject worthy of more attention than it has yet received, is 
that of the Mormon immigration. In a few years more, Utah will be a 
flourishing and powerful State, a large majority of whose citizens will be 
foreigners who are not naturalized and owe no sworn allegiance to the 
United States. Some statistics have recently been collected concerning 
the amount of immigration from Great Britain alone to Utah, which has 
taken place within the last year past, and the aggregate will be some- 
what surprising to those unacquainted with the extensive system of pro- 
selytizing which the Mormons have now organized throughout £urope. 
The following is the statement as published, dating from the 27th of No- 
▼ember, 1854, to the 26th of April, 1855 : 

BHFP. 8AILKD. BUMBIR OF PABBENGKBS. 

Clan Whoeler, Not. 27 422 

Jaines Nosmith, Jan. 7 440 

Charles Buck, Jan. 17 403 

Bookawaj, Jan. 6 24 

Nera, Jan. 9 18 

Iiaao Joans, Feb. 3 16 

Biddons, Feb. 27 430 

Javeuta, Mar. 31 573 

•Chimbnraio, April 17 431 

B. Curling April 22 681 

Wm. Stetson, April 26 293 

Total, 3,626 

Of these, 874 were landed in New York, 1,450 in Philadelphia, and 
1,802 in New Orleans, from which places they were forwarded to Salt 
Lake City ; 1,127 of their number were indebted to the Perpetual Immi- 
grating Fund, for the means of immigrating. 
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A recent Census taken of Boston, shows the population of that citj to 
be 162,629, being an increase since the year 1850, of 23,841 persons. 
Of this population, there are 86,336 foreigners, including their children 
under 21 years of age, being considerably over one-half of the entire 
population of the city proper, and an increase of the foreign population 
since the Census of 1850, of 22,870 persons. It thus appears that the 
foreigners outnumber the natives, and that within the last five years, the 
disproportion in favor of the former has been augmented. It is esti- 
mated, however, that a portion of the business population of the city, to 
the number of 50,000, reside in the vicinity and neighboring towns; and 
as it is probable that a large majority of them are native born, the native 
clement of the population of Boston still preponderates considerably 
over the foreign. Of this foreign population, 69,239 are Irish, 4,586 
are German, and 12,511 from other countries. 

In Wisconsin, according to the returns of the recent Census of that 
State, there has also been a large increase in the foreign population since 
the year 1850, especially in the city and county of Milwaukie, as the 
following table shows : 

HATITS. FOREION. TOTAL. 

In 1855,., 17,638 28,628 46,266 

Id 1850, 12,455 18,622 10,377 



Increa§e, 6,183 10,006 15,189 

It will be seen that, of every thousand of the population, 618 arc of 
foreign, and but 382 of native birth. In the city, the population ia 
30,438 ; foreign 19,621, native 10,82Y— giving a foreign element of 64i 
percent., or a clear foreign majority of 290 in every thousand votes polled. 

The returns of the Census taken in New Jersey, during the summer 
of the year 1855, show the population of Newark, the largest city in the 
State, to be 50,711 persons, of whom 28,902 are white natives, 20,684 
are foreigners, and 1,230 colored. In Jersey City, there are 12,283 native 
whites, 9,135 foreigners, and 291 colored natives, and 6 colored foreign- 
ers : making an aggregate population of 21,715 persons. Trenton has a 
population of 13,819, of whom there are 7,395 native adults, and 3,368 
foreign adults. Thus we find in these three cities in New Jersey, with an 
aggregate population of 86,245 persons, no less than 33,087 foreigners, 
being nearly 40 per cent, of the entire population. In the sixth, seventh 
and eighth wards, in Newark City, with an aggregate population of 
13,939 persons, including 456 colored, there are 8,594 foreigners, being 
very near two-thirds of the whole population. 
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CHAPTER II. 



FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 



" The right of expatriation," observes the report of the Society esta- 
blished in New York, for the purpose of giving osefiil information to 
immigrants, '' is a right acknowledged and practiced by all nations, from 
the earliest ages to the present time. It is a right indispensable to 
liberty and happiness, and ought never to be surrendered. The free 
States once established in Asia recognized it ; Qreece adopted it ; the 
Romans avowed it, and vindicated the right in all its latitude, and the 
following declaration composed part of their code : ' Every man has a 
right to choose the State to which he will belong. It is a law of nature 
that we go whither we list to promote our happiness.' " Without stop- 
ping here to inquire whether the right of expatriation is thus broadly 
and unqualifiedly recognized, even in the United States, it is entirely 
safe to adopt the opinion expressed by the Rev. D. R. Thomason, Secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Immigrant's Friend Society, in his published 
"Hints to Immigrants," and to say that ''no man ought to quit his native 
land without just and cogent reasons. It is the land which gave him birth, 
' the home of his fathers,' and the filial obligations which bind him to it 
are strong and sacred ; they cannot be needlessly broken, and obligations 
to a foreign government contracted, without exposing to censure, and 
incurring a large share of criminality. That there are, however, circum- 
stances which abundantly justify such a step, is sufficiently obvious, and 
the individual who can refer to them as his own, and plead them as rea- 
sons for self-expatriation, may be pitied as unfortunate, but cannot justly 
be charged with dereliction of duty." 

Various reasons may be urged to exculpate self-expatriation, prominent 
among which is the want of honorable and remunerative employment, as a 
means of procuring an independent and adequate support. *' When the 
parent is unable to make suitable provision for the offspring, it is time," 
says Mr. Thomason, ''that the needy children should quit the parental roof 
and seek elsewhere their daily bread ;" and he well adds, " that this, at 
the present moment, is precisely the situation of the mother country, is 
undeniable. " The most obvious and most fruitful cause of this calamity 
is, no doubt, as he observes, a disproportion between the population and 
the resources of maintenance. In Europe, there are more hands to labor 
than profitable labor to be performed, and a remedy for the evil can only 
be found in a diminution of population by immigration. This is a simple 
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and efficient remedy not dci)endcnt on the i)lans of politicians and enact- 
iDcnts of rulers, but to^ great extent on individual will and action. It 
is within the reach of all who have the requisite courage* and enterprise, 
and the small amount of pecuniary means necessary to transport them 
across the Atlantic. " It is not, therefore, matter of surprise that the 
stream of immigration should flow fast from the overcharged basin of 
European poi)ulation, in whatever direction a suitable outlet can be 
found^ — that thousands should be leaving their native land, and thousands 
be preparing to follow, to seek in other climes at once a sphere for their 
talents and industry, and the means of competent maintenance for them- 
selves and families, content to endure temporary inconvenience and priva- 
tion to secure the substantial and permanent advantages of independence 
and competence for themselves, and to perpetuate the same blessings to 
their offspring. 

According to a table in De Bow's Compendium U. S. Census of IS50, 
the progress of immigration since 1790, has been as follows : 

YnAKS. ARKIVALS. 

From 17y0 to 1800 50,000 

« JJSOO to 1810 70.000 

** 1810 to 1S20 114,000 

" 1S20 to LS.JO 135,9Sfi 

" 1830 to IHJO 57tf,370 

" 1840 to 1S41, 334,377 

" 1814 to 1855 2.523.758 

According to this statement, collated from the reports of the Collectors 
of the Ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other sea- 
ports, the number of immigrants arrived, during the last eleven years past, 
vjurtHh two millions and a half of per anna. Enormous as has been the 
increase, the number actually arrived is no doubt much greater ; and this 
opinion is sustained by the following table, compihid from the reports to 
Congress, made annually by the Secretary of State, under the act of 1819, 
which shows the number of passengers arrived in the United States from 
foreign ports, from October 1, 1843, to January 1, 1855 : 

MALES. FEMALES. SEX XOT STATED. TOTAL. 

Fr..m Sq.t. 30, 1843, 48.8117 35.8H7 84,7G4 

'• Sept, 30, 1844 69,188 49,290 1.400 119,804 

•• Sci.t. 30. lM."i 90,973 60,778 897 158,648 

•• Sept. 30. 1848 1.31.750 96,747 1.057 232,6.54 

*• Sept. 30, 1.S17 136,128 02.883 472 229,843 

'• Sept, 30. 1848, 179.253 110.915 442 309.610 

'• S.pt. 30. 1849 .38.282 27.107 181 66,570 

" Doc. 31. IS49 200.903 113.392 1,038 315,3.33 

•• Dec. 31, 1S.')0 215.017 1C3.745 66 408,828 

" Dec. 31, 1851 398,170 398.470 

" Duo. 31. 1852 230.596 164.181 400,777 

" Dec. 31. 1S53 284.887 175,587 460,474 



Tot'iK l.(W;i,«71 1,105,492 404,029 3.174,395 

By a published statement of the New York Commissioners of Immi- 
gration, it appears that, during the first six months of the year 1 855, 
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there arrived at that port bat 69,476, being a decrease, as compared with 
the same period of the jear previous, of 65,2T5.* 

It appears from these statistics that the immigration, previous to the 
year IdlO, was comparatively smalJ, and that there was no material 
increase until 1846, when the Irish exodus commenced. It then rose to 
300,000 per annum, and now, with the aid of similar exoduses from Ger- 
many, China and other countries, it has swelled to a half million a year. 
Mr. Kennedy, the Superintendent of the Census, in hi^ report to Con- 
gress, in 1851, makes the following estimate of the accessions to our 
population from immigration, from 1790 to 1850: 

ArriTed from 1790 to ISIO, 120.000 

Ibcram 47.500 

ArriTed fn^m ISIO to 1S20, 114.000 

Tncrease "f tbe ahore 19.000 

IncKMe Crom ISIO to 1320. of those arriTing previoas to 1810. 69.450 

Inmignnta and their descendants in 1820,. 359.010 

ArriTed from i820 to 1S30 203.9ri» 

Increase of the above 35.728 

Increase from 1820 to '30 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants, in 1S20.... 134.130 

Immigrants and descendants of immigrants in 1830 732.8-17 

Arrired from 1830 to 1840 762.3fi9 

iBcrease uf the abore.^ 129,60:! 

lacreafe from 1S30 to *40 of immigrants acd de«cendantd of immigrants, in 1830,. ..254,4 4 3 

Immigrants and descendants of immigrants, in 1840, 1,879,263 

Arrired from 1840 to 1850,. 1.521,850 

laerease of the aborc 183.942 

lacrease from ISIO to *50 of immigrants and descendants of immigrants, in 1840.... 719.361 

Immigrants ?ince 1790, living in 185l>. and descendants of immigrants, 4.304,416 



Professor De Bow, in his Compendium of the Census of 1850, expresses 
the opinion that Mr. Kennedy's estimate is too high, and gives it as his 
own that the immigrants and descendants of immigrants did not exceed, 
in 1853, the number of 3,000,000. Dr. Chickering, a celebrated statis- 
tician, and who Is generally regarded as good authority, has, however, 
made an estimate, which exceeds that of Mr. Kennedy, in number. 

What the number of the foreign population was at the time Indepen- 
dence was declared, we have no exact data. It has been variously esti- 
mated. A recent writer in the Neic York Bcangelisi has made a careful 
analysis of the original elements of our population, and shown conclu- 
sively, as had been stated before in the Encyclopcedia Americana, that 
of the thirteen colonies, at the time of the Declaration of Independence, 
twelve were settled with colonists, who, with a few trifling exceptions, 
vere Englishmen, and he proceeds to estimate the relative proportions 
of which oor compomte population consists. Of the increase of popnla- 
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tion from the year 1790 to 1850, the 'date of the last Censos, estimated 
on the most careful grounds, not less than 15,000,000 are, he thinks, of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. If to these we add the 3,594,762 colored per- 
sons, whose increase of course is easily ascertainable, it will leave 
4,668,736, of our own aggregate population of 23,263,498, to be divided 
among Irish, German, French, and other descent — a result which accords 
with the estimate of Bancroft, and with the common sense view of the 
subject. An analysis of this foreign population is then made with candor 
and skill, the process of which we cannot present. The results arriveil 
at are contained in the following table, which will probably surprise many 
readers, and perhaps furnish a better estimate of the relative moral forces 
which are at work among us : 

Population of the United States in 1850, 28,263,4SS 

AnglcSaxon, by birth or blood, 16,000,000 

African, 3,594,762 

Irish, 2,269,000 

Oerman, , 1,900,000 

French, ^..499,636 

Whole number of Immigrants between 1790 and 1860,....^ 2,759,329 

Survivors of these in 1850, 1,511,990 

Whole number of Immigrants and descendants, 4,350,934 

Survivors of thot»e, 3,103,094 

Total of all onr population, oxclnj»ive of Anglo-Saxon blood, 8,263,498 

Whatever the causes which have of late years produced this immense 
immigration into this country, it is certainly an undeniable fact, that 
"the palpable and admitted growing influence of the foreign bom popu- 
lation of the United States has, for several years past, been a source of 
anxiety and dissatisfaction to a considerable number of our native citi- 
zens.'* Tliis is so apparent that a writer on the subject of immigration, 
styling himself a foreigner, frankly admits it, and says: *'The Kensing- 
ton riots, the Southwark disturbances, and the present position of civil, 
political, and religious feeling, confirm the fact, and render it an impor- 
tant and interesting subject, worthy of the attention and candid considera- 
tion of us all." Another fact there is, to which he also refers, and which 
is probably as incontrovertible as the former, and that is, that "at least 
ninety out of every hundred of all the immigrants who come to the United 
States and the Canadas, have been driven to immigration by monarchi- 
cal oppression, the laws of primogeniture and entail, special and partial 
legislation, unjust wars, and extravagant government ezpenditares, 
patronage and malfeasance — causes, concerning which they have a very 
imperfect knowledge, and over which they had little or no control." 

So far as Ireland is concerned, we have abundant evidence of the 
causes which have produced so large an immigration f^om that countiy. 
Kohl, the accomplished German traveller, who has visited and described 
most of the countries of Europe, and is now making a tour through the 
United States, admits in his book of Travels in Ireland, that he had no- 
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where foand the poverty and WretchedDess that prevailed among the 
people of Ireland. He says : — 

** I remember, when I saw the poor Lettea in LaTonia, I uaed to pity them for having 
to lire in huts built of the unhewn logs of trees, the crevices being stopped up with 
aoH. I pitied them on account of their low doors, and their diminutive windows ; and 
gladly would I have arranged their chimneys for them in a more suitable manner. 
Well, Heaven pardon my ignorance ! I knew not that I should ever see a people on 
whom Almighty God had imposed yet heavier privations. Now that I have seen 
Ireland, it seems to me that the Lettes, the Esthonians, and the Finlanders, lead a life 
of comparative comfort, and poor Paddy would feel like a king with their houses, their 
habiliments, and their daily fare. 

** A wooden house, with moss to stop up its crevices, would be a palace in the wild 
regions of Ireland. Paddy's cabin is built of earth, one shovelful over the other, with 
a few stones mingled here and there, till the wall is high enough. But perhaps you 
will say, the roof is thatched or covered with bark. Ay, indeed ! A few sods of grass, 
cut firom a neighboring bog, are his only thatch. Well, but a window or two at least, 
if it be only a pane of glass fixed in the wall, or the bladder of some animal, or a piece 
of talc, as may often be seen in a Wallachian hut 1 What idle luxury were this ! 
There are thousands of cabins in which not a trace of a vrindow is to be seen ; nothing 
hot a little square hole in front, which doubles the duty of door, window, and chimney ; 
lis^t, smoke, pigs, and children, all must pass in and out of the same aperture ! 

** A French author, Beaumont, who had seen the Irish peasant in his cabin, and the 
North American Indian in his wigwam, has assured us that the savage is better pro- 
vided fer than the poor man in Ireland. Indeed, the question may be raised, whether 
in the whole world a nation is to be found that is subjected to such physical privations 
•a the peasantry in some parts of Ireland. This fact cannot be placed in too strong a 
light; for if it can once be shown that the wretchedness of the Irish population is without 
a parallel example on the globe, surely every inend of humanity will feel himself called 
oo to reflect whether means may not be found for remedying an evil of so astounding a 
Bagnitude ! 

** A Russian peasant, no doubt, is the slave of a harder master, but still he is fed and 
koQsed to his content, and no trace of mendicancy is to be seen in him. The Hun- 
garians are certainly not among the best used people in the world ; still, what fine 
wheaten bread, and what wine, has even the humblest among them for his daily fare ! 
The Hungarian would scarcely believe it, if he were to be told there was a country in 
which the inhabitants must content themselves with potatoes every alternate day in the 
year. 

** Servia and Bosnia are reckoned among the most wretched countries of Europe, and 
cartainly the appearance of one of their villages has little that is attractive about it ; 
but at least the people, if badly housed, are well dad. We look not for much luxury 
or comfort among the Tartars of the Crimea ; we call them poor and barbarous, but, 
good heavens ! they look at least like human creatures. They have a national costume, 
Ifaair houses are habitable, their orchards are carefully tended, and their gaily-harnessed 
ponies are mostly in good condition. An Irishman has nothing national aboot him but 
kit rags, — ^his habitation is without a plan, his domestic economy without rule or law. 
Wo have beggars and paupers among us, but they form at least an exception : whereaa, 
m Iraland, beggary or abject poverty is the prevailing rule. The nation is one of beg- 
pMb ABd tficy who are above beggary aeem to form the exceptkm. 
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** The African negroes go naked, but then they have a tropical sun to warm 1 
The Irish are a little removed firom a state of nakedness; and their climate, though 'not 
cold, is cool, and extremely humid. 

**The Indians in America live wretchedly enough at times, but they have no knowr 
ledge of a better condition, and, as they are hunters, they have every now and then a 
productive chase, and are able to make a number of feast days in the year. Many 
Irishmen have but one day on which they eat flesh, namely, on Christmas-day. Evciy 
other day they feed on potatoes, and nothing but potatoes. Now tkia is inhaman ; for 
the appetite and stomach of man claim variety in food, and nowhere else do wo find 
human beings g^iawing from year's end to year's end, at the same root, berry, or weed. 
There are animals that do so, but human beings nowhere, except in Ireland. 

** There are nations of slaves, but they have, by long custom, been made anconsckma 
of the yoke of slavery. This is not the case with the Irish, who have a strong feeling 
of liberty within them, and are fully sensible of the weight of the yoke they have to bear. 
They are intelligent enough to know the injustice done them by the distorted laws of 
their country ; and while they are themselves enduring the extreme of poverty, they 
have frequently before them, in the manner of life of their English landlords, a spectacle 
of the most refined luxury that human ingenuity ever invented. 

« What awakens the most painful feelings in travelling through one of these rodty, 
boggy districts, rich in nothing but ruins, is this : — Whether you look back into the 
pest, or forward to the future, no prospect more cheering presents itsel£ There is not 
the least trace left to show that the country has ever been better cultivated, or that a 
happier race ever dwelt in it It seems as if wretchedness had prevailed there from time 
immemorial — as if rags had succeeded rags, bog had formed over bog, ruins had given 
birth to ruins, and beggars had begotten beggars, for a long series of centuries. Nor 
does the future present a more cheering view. Even for the poor Greeks under Tofk 
ish domination, there was more hope than for the Irish under the English." 

Sad and dreary as is the pictare drawn of the condition of poor Ireland 
by this eminent German traveller, he had seen it before tho ravages of 
famine and pestilence had been experienced. What then mnst be the con- 
dition of its people now ? An English traveller who passed through the 
south and west of the Island in 1842, four years before the exhaustion of 
the soil had produced disease among the potatoes, gave the following 
description : 

" Thr traveller is haunted by the face of the popular ttartfation. It is not the ex- 
ception — ^it is the condition of the people. In this fiUrest and richest of countriea, men 
are suffering and starving by millions. There are thousands of them, at this minate, 
stretched in the sunshine at their cabin doors with no work, scarcely any food, no hope 
seemingly. Strong countrymen are lying in bed, ^for this hunger^ — because a roan 
lying on his back does not need so much food as a person a-foot. Many of them have 
torn up the unripe potatoes from their little gardens, and to exist now must look to 
winter, when they shall have to suffer starvation and cold too." 

Frightful as must have been the condition at that time, the cup of 
misery became fdll to overflowing, when an almost total failure of the 
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potato crop took pbce, tlie cooseqneaces of which mar be seen in the 
fbct thftc the popolation nambered in ISoO, 1.659,000 /;e;*at than H did in 
IMD. Mr. DafTj, in a more recent anicle in the Dublin Sation^ thcs 
coafirms aH that has been said bj the Gemuui and En^liah traTeller^ 
aimdj quoted : — 

■* Xo vonb priBfiRl in a iKwcpsper or cbevhcrc wiH ^ve anj man who ha« noc •««& it a 
i— mwiiwi of the iUIcn eotuEtioa of the West and the Siixith. The ^iniac and th« Luid- 
Inib haw actsaOr embed a fw rorr in Ireland. I havv «ccn on the «trcet» of Galwaj. 
u >w Ja of crcatom mart defrayed than the Tjhoo* of Swift— creatom havinr oohr a 
Amme and hideooa reaetnbUoax to hninan bein^ GnejhaEred oid men. whow &(.-v9 
iail kanJened into a aeoied Leer of mcndiinncj. smiocLf and •enii-hiutan : and wonen 
ilAier ind more 6i^;5il than the harpiesk who at the jincle ci a oocn on the paveawnt. 
Will mild in DTriadii frxn onaeen placesi* stmz^ia-^. screaming, ^riekfa^ &r their pcej. 
Efcff some monstrtKU andean animaLi. In Wescpnrt. the «ight of a priest oa the street 
frthtrcd an entire pasper popolation. thick as a Tillaure market, swmnnin!^ aronnd him 
fir icfie^ Be^jpar duldfts. bcfgar adntei^ begj^an in white hair ; cirb with frees sraj 
and rilnvciled. the gxava jcampcd apin them in a decree whkh cuaU not be ncalled ; 
^■■Mn with the more toochiB^ and tragical aspect of Ixn^cin^ shame and aeb- i e a p g ct not 
f«t affected : and amdag these terrible realities., impostor* thakrny in pretended fiti» h> 
■ii rile last loach <isi horrible ^Tuceaiiaea^ss to the pictnre ! I have seen these acmrsed 
^fhts. and ther are bamed into mj memorr tbre^er. Awaj from the town, other 
jttMu sf animagrnabie horror ifisdtxe thcmselTes.. The trawller meeti froapsc 
and even troofisi* of wiiJ. idle. Innatxc4*Mkinc paopers wandering otct the coontry, 
mA with sooss tale of ertRmination n> trU. If he penetrate into a cabin, and can (fi»> 
ingnsh objecta amoo^ <lth and darkness^ of which an ordinary pi^-str afteds b«t m 
faatL, image, he will probablj discover from a d<nen to twenty inmate* in the hat — the 
tjaeted cotaen — cinscenng tugether, and breeding a pestilence. What kind of cre*> 
men and women become. Earing in this liung-keap. what kind of children axv 
f here to 90 a p hito a zeneration. I have no words to paint'* 

Speaking of the exodos of the people from the proi^ince of Connaught. 
the We^m, Star, deprecating the idea of the total expulsion of the 
Celtic rac'e. nevertheless makes the following confession, showintr with 
what eacemesi* Irishmen make their escape from Ireland to enjoj peace 
sad plentT in the United States : 

* Then; is no doobt t^*g in a few jears more, if some stop is not pat to the ffeseni 
evCpoorn? jf the people b> America, and latterly &» Aosttaiia. dlere will not be a jul- 
Bmi of the present rac* *Ti inhabitants to be liiiand within the compaw of the b'ur pnj^ 
sHKasL Febbi the wast^'* it is added. '^ diej ar* dying in handreds.** 

* ff« tfaonghln of the land of their berth.** it caotxnaes» ■* seem to enter their aunda» 
■Ittngh the favh people have been pm^ecbiai fiir their attachment to their country. 
Tfe prospect of an abonJant harvest hits owe the siighiest «d!ect in giving paose ai xhtaz 

The predominant. aa«I. in ii^t. 'jie only rcehn^ diac seem^ to per- 

r aniiecy to get out of the coontry at all hazards. If wir. 

I iMitiliW'i *■■• bMfwn la be ciias* at hand. th«re coo.''] a<K be greater iviiAty 
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uhown to fly firom their houses than is every day exhibited by the hundreds who crowd 
oar high roads and railways in their journey to the shipping ports." 

And this view of the subject is confirmed by a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review of July, 1854, in which he in a graphic manner describes the 
scenes attending their departure from the land of their natiyitj as 
follows : — 

" When a number are about to leave, the whole village — the old (above sixty) against 
whose free immigration the passenger laws of some of the States interpose impediments ; 
the well-to-do, who have no need to depart ; the beggar, whose filthy shreds cannot be 
called a covering ; the youngest children even, — gather in a tumultuous group about the 
car holding the smiling faces whose happy lot it is to leave forever their native land. 
With the wildest signs of grief for the departing, as if for the dead, with waving of hands, 
beating of the air, unearthly howls, tears, sobs, and hysterics, they press confusedly 
around the carriage, each one struggling for the last shake of the hand, the last kiss, the 
last glance, the last adieu. The only calm persons in this strange scene are the subjects 
of it all, to whom this moment is the consummation of long hopes and many dreams, who 
have talked of it and sang of it (for the songs of the peasantry now dwell upon it), till 
it has become a reality. Before going on board the ship at Liverpool they are subjected 
to a strict inspection by the medical authorities, and the same persons examine the 
medicine chests to see that the vessel is properly secured against maladies. They are 
then put on board the first vessel of the line sailing after their arrival ; and we have the 
authority of Mr. Hale for saying, that they sometimes cross and land without knowing 
h^r name. When on board they are assigned to certain berths, their chests are hauled 
into the little compartments opening on the deck, in which their berths are situated ; 
they are furnished with cooking places for the preparation of the stores which they take 
in addition to the ship's rations, the messes are made up for the voyage, the pilot takes 
the ship below the bar, search is made for stowaways, the pilot leaves, taking with him 
all secreted persons whom the search exposes, and the waters of the Irish Channel are 
breaking against the bows. There is even less sentiment in this parting than in the 
former ; little of the regret so natural in leaving for the land of nativity. That cornea 
later, when, in full employmeut, with plenty of money, a clean, comfortable room, a tidy 
wife, children at school, and the old folk and brothers and sisters brought out, Pat tells 
the Yankees what a jewel of a land he has left behind, and wishes (the rogue) that he 
may just lay his old bones once more there before he dies. There is no such feeling 
when the ship sails — not a wet eye, not a sigh, not a regret — all is buoyant hope and 
happiness." / 

Of the Qermans, the same writer speaks thus : — 

** They take leave of their country with a little more sentiment than the Irish, but yet 
without sorrow. The legends of forests which yield them no bread, and of mountains 
from whose vineyards no wine is pressed for their lips, the memories of the grass-grown 
streets and decayed fountains of Augsburg, the departed greatness of Nuremberg — 

* Quaint old town of toQ and trafflob 
Qoaint old town of art and song;*— 
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die dull magnificence of Berlin, the Anglified elegance of Dresden, the small-heer archi- 
tectare of Munich, even the national waters of the ' wide and winding Rhine/ and the 
old Germanic glories of Cologne, are little to them at the moment of leaving for the land 
of plenty. The same want of capital, and of an active, energetic middle class, to stimn- 
late industry and make a division of labor, which has produced in Ireland the voluntary 
immigration of its best laborers, is causing the same results in the centre of Europe." 



CHAPTER III. 

PECUNIARY ADVANTAGE OF IMMIGRATION. 

Within the last year past a labored effort has been made to satisfy the 
pnblic that a large amount of property is brought into the country by 
foreign immigrants, and that, independent of their labor, they contribute 
largely to the wealth of the States. This is, however, an argument more 
specious than it will probably, upon a close examination, be found sound. 
It is, of course, impossible to ascertain within even an approximation of 
accuracy, what amount of personal property is thus brought into the 
country. According to a statement in Hubiier^s Jahrbucherf the immi- 
grants registered in Berlin in 1851, being 5,018 in number, took with 
them property amounting in the aggregate to $323,250, which apportioned 
equally among them would have been between $64 and $65 for each. But 
this can by no means be regarded as a fair basis to rest a calculation upon. 
Since Castle Garden, in New York city, has been made a depot for the 
immigrants, an attempt has been made, by the Commissioners of Immi- 
gration, to learn from each immigrant landing the extent of his pecuniary 
means, and the information thus received is paraded before the public by 
certain New York journals as evidence of the amount of wealth these 
immigrants add to the country. On classifying the passengers, the 
information thus derived from them would seem to confirm what has long 
been regarded as a fact, and no doubt is so, and that is, that the Germans 
are best off, and bring the largest amount of property with them. Their 
confessed means are said to average $60 per man, woman and child, while 
the Irish are said to bring an average of $30 each with them. During 
the month of August, 1855, the first seventeen days of it 4,318 passengers 
were landed at the Garden, including 148 who had visited Europe and 
returned, and they are reported by the Commissioners to have brought 
with them the aggregate sum of $293,469 47, being an average of $67 97 
for every man, woman and child landed at the depot. Although this 
report may in this instance be correct, a fact which is by no means certain, 
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it can still not be regarded as any fair criterion to estimate the amoant 
of capital brought into the country by immigration during the last ten 
years past. It is not reasonable nor likely that each immigrant from 
Ireland had, on arriving here, $60 or even $30 in his pocket, of all those 
whom starvation dnring the famine in that country induced to migrate 
hither. The time was when many considered themselves lucky to have 
means enough to pay their passage, and arrive here with a half dozen 
British pennies in their pockets. It is true, Ireland is more prosperous 
now, and the immigration may embrace a class who are, generally, not 
without some means ; but it is very doubtful whether they average $30 
per head. 

It would be probably a much safer and more accurate calculation, to 
assume for its basis, that the average amount of property brought by each 
immigrant during the last ten years past, was $15. Bishop Hughes him- 
self claims no larger amount ; for but a short time since he averred in 
the Freeman^s Journal that to be the sum. Taking that, then, as the 
amount, and what is the aggregate sum that has been brought into the 
country by them from the beginning of 1850 to the close of 1854? 
During that period 1,983,882 persons are reported by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington to have arrived, which at the rate of $15 per head, 
would make the sum of $29,758,220. Now, to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion, and ascertain whether there is a balance in favor or against the 
country, let us take an account of the other side of the question and strike 
a balance sheet. By the general report of the British Immigration Com- 
missioners, made on the first of May last, the amounts remitted from this 
country, by bankers and merchants, to Ireland alone, during the same period, 
was as follows: in 1860, £957,000 ; in ^51, £990,000 ; in ^52, £1,404,000 ; 
in '53, £1,439,000 ; and in '54, £1,730,000— ^making an aggregate in the 
five years of £6,520,000, which, when converted into our currency, sums 
up $28,948,800. We have thus a balance left in favor of this country 
of less than $1,000,000, without taking into account the amounts sent to 
Ireland through private sources, which cannot be ascertained, and without 
counting a dollar of the large amount remitted by the Germans and 
immigrants from other countries for like purposes. It is clear, therefore, 
and requires no further demonstration by figures, that immigrants do not, 
by the property they bring with them, add to our national wealth, but 
that, on the contrary, they contribute to swell the coffers vof the countries 
of their birth, by remitting a larger amount of money than they bring 
with them. 

Bnt we are not yet done with the reckoning. The case has not been 
much more than half stated. We have ascertained, provided our premises 
be correct; (and the Freeman^s Journal is our authority for assuming $15 
to be the sum brought by each,) the amount brought into the country by 
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immigration, and, wc think, satisfactorily shown, that, instead of one 
dollar of it being contributed to the common fund of the nation, they 
have remitted all and more to the countries from whence they migrated. 
Haying contributed nothing to the aggregate wealth of the country, 
what claim then have they to its charitable consideration ? And yet, 
whose means but the natives of this country and those now identified with 
them, feeds their paupers and educates their children ? And how much 
of the public expenses is incurred by the crimes committed by the vicious 
portions of them, which has to be borne also by those among whom they 
have sought a home ? These are questions yet to be taken into considera- 
tion before the balance sheet can properly be closed, and, when they are. 
they will be found to put at rest the claim now preferred in favor of 
immigration. A brief examination of the pauperism in the United 
States, the crimes committed, and the expenses incurred thereby, will 
show a heavy balance against immigration and in favor of the natives. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PAUPKRISM. 

The published Census returns of 1850, are lamentably deficient in 
detailed information on the subject of paupers and convicts. We learn 
from it, however, that the amount of public means expended, within the 
year preceding 1860, for the support of paupers, was itoo millions, nine 
hundred and fifty-four Uiousand, eight hundred and six dollars ; and 
the number of paupers supported within the same year, in whole or part, 
was one hundred and thirty-four thousand, nine hundred and seventy- 
two, of which number over one-half were foreigners, there being sixty- 
six thousand, four hundred and thirty-four native bom, and sixty-eighl 
tfuousand, five hundred and thirty-eigJU of foreign birth. It thus appears 
that of the 2,244,625 foreign born population in the United States, at 
that time, one of at least every thirty-three was a pauper, supported at 
the public expense, while of the 19,979,563 native born, including the 
free colored and those returned as of unknown birth, only one of every 
three hundred was thus a charge on the public. 

Of the amount expended, and the number supported the year men- 
tioned, there was expended in the/ree States $2,451,917 in the support 
of 113,712 i)ersons, of whom 60,023 were natives, and 63,689 were 
foreigners ; while in the slave States there was expended $502,889 in the 
support of 21,260, of whom but 4,849 were foreigners. 
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Of the foreign paupers maintained in the free States, those of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, had 55,480, being seven-eights 
of the whole number, while the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New Jersey, had 5,594, leaving 
bat 2,615 scattered over the Western and Northwestern States. New 
York had 40,580 foreigners and 19,2t5 natives, as paupers, being one of 
every sixteen of the foreign population of the State, and but one of every 
one hundred and twenty-seven of its native population. Massachusetts 
had 9,247 foreigners and 6,530 natives, being one of every eighteen of its 
foreign population, and but one of every one hundred and twenty-eight 
of its native born citizens. Pennsylvania had 5,653 foreigners and 5,898 
natives, being one of every fifty-four of its foreign born, and but one of 
every three hundred and forty-two of its native population. 

Of the foreign paupers maintained in the slave States, those of Mary- 
land and Missouri had 3,348, leaving but 1,501 in the remaining States, 
of which South Carolina had 329^ and Louisiana 290. In Maryland, 
there were 2,591 native and 1,903 foreign paupers, being one of every 
one hundred and sixty-nine of its native, and one of every twenty-eight 
of its foreign population. Missouri had 1,729 foreign and 1,248 native 
paupers, being one of every forty-two of its foreign, and one of every 
four hundred and eighteen of its native born population. 

It is quite apparent from these statistics that the free States are bur- 
thened with a large foreign pauper population, exceeding in number the 
native bom who are supported at the public expense, while in the slave 
States there is but one pauper of foreign birth to three native born. 

Professor De Bow's Compendium of the Cemsus has an imperfect table, 
giving the number of paupers in poor-houses, on the 1st of June, 1850, 
from which the following ifacts are gleaned : 

There were then in the poor-houses of Massachusetts 3,712 persons^ 
not including the out-of-door paupers who received public support, of 
which number there were 989 foreigners, being over one-third of the 
whole number, of whom 803 were Irish, 13 German, and 173 from other 
countries. 

In the poor-houses of Maryland there were then 988, of which number 
there were 243 foreigners, being near one-fourth of the whole number, 
of whom 128 were Irish, 88 German, and 27 from other countries. 

In Missouri there were in the poor-houses then 276, of which number 
there were 151 foreigners, being over one-half of whom 77 were Irish, 
43 German, and 31 from other countries. 

In Virginia there were then 1,539 in the poor-houses, of which number 
but 40 were foreigners, of whom 30 were Irish, 5 German, and 5 from 
other countries. 

In Indiana there were 427, of whom there were 49 Irish, 16 German, 
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mod 18 from other countries, makiDg 83^ being nboat one-fifth of the 
wimber. 

In North Cnrolina thej had 873, and but 2 Irishmen, 2 6eramns» and 
4 other foreignen. 

From other sooices than the Censos Tetoms of 1850, snch aa the 
Prison Discipline Jouimal, American Begisier, American Almanac, 
Reports of BeneTolent Societies and Institutions, Commissioners of the 
Poor, Prison Inspectors, Ac, the following additional information is 
derired on the subject : 

In Massachusetts, there were relicTed and maintained at the public 
expense, from 1837 to 1840, the aggregate number of 8.671 persons, of 
whom 6,104 were foreigners, being over tito^irds of the number: for 
the years 1850, '51, ^52, -53, ending Xovember 1, the whole number 
amounted to 107,776, of which 48,469 were foreigners, being not qmle 
one-half, and of these OTer 40,000 were from England and Ireland. 

According to the report of an association for relieving the poor in 
New York city, it alone relicTed in that city, during the year 1854, 
about 27,000 persons, of whom, though the Dumber was not giren, there 
can be little doubt the greater portion were foreigners. 

The Dumber received into tLe Baltimore alms-house, during the year 
1851, was 2,150, of which number about 900 urere Irish and Germans; 
and of 2,358 admitted to the same institutioD in 1854, there were 1,397 
foreirjners, of whom 641 were German, and 593 Irish. 

So the Society for the relief of the poor in Philadelphia, report that 
for the year coding March 31, 1855, there were received into their Home 
establishment 1,266 persons, of whom there were 816 foreigners, 182 of 
unkbown birth, and 268 Amerieaos ; of the foreigners there were 605 
Irish, 122 English, 41 German, 32 Scotch, 7 French, 3 Welsh, 2 Italian, 
2 West Indian, 1 frt>m Switzerland, and 1 from St. Helena. 

The whole number of paopers received into the Blockley (Philadel- 
phia) Alms-house, in 1848, was 3,584; of these there were 1,141 
natives, 2,345 foreigners, 98 unknown ; of the foreigners, there were 
1,G50 Irish, 435 Germans, 227 English, 46 Scotch, 16 French, 3 Cana* 
dians, 3 Spaniards, 3 Polish, 3 from West Indies, 2 from South America, 
and 2 Russians. 

A late report of the superintendent of the Louisville alms-house states 
the number of inmates to be 164, of whom 135 are foreigners and 29 
natives, being over two-thirds of foreign birth of the whole number main- 
tained by that city. 

The Buffalo Advertiser gives the following statement of the number 
committed to the work-house in that city, for the last four years past : 
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rSARB. ^ HATIVE. FOREION. TOTAL. 

1862 264 708 962 

1863 318 832 1,150 

1864 344 864 1,1»8 

1866...(11 months) 360 1,022 1.382 

Total, 4 years, 1,276 8,416 4,692 

The Chamberaburg Transcript states that for a period of nine 
months, from January 1, 1855, there were 553 wayfaring panpers enter- 
tained at the poor-house of Franklin county, Pa., of whom 522 were 
foreigners, and Ijyit 31 Americans. 

The number of paupers relieved at the alms-house in Adams county, 
Pa., from January 1, 1855, to September 1, 1855, was, according to a 
register kept by the steward, 391, of whom 361 were foreigners. Of 
these 284 were German, 60 Irish, 9 English, 2 French, and 1 Hungarian. 
80 were American bom. The number of days charged against the Ame- 
rican paupers, is 130; against the foreign bom, 1839. 

Iii the King's county alms-house. New York, there were 1,533 inmates, 
of whom 921 were foreigners. In the hospital, at the same place, 415 
inmates, of whom 341 were foreigners. 

At the New Orleans city work-house, the number committed during 
the two weeks ending August 3, 1855, was 108, of which 92 were for- 
eigners, of whom 60 were Irish. 

The following statistics of the Blockley Alms-house, at Philadelphia, 
are of the same character. The monthly report of the Visitors, on the 
20th of January, 1855, gave the number of persons receiving out-door 
relief, as follows: Americans 1,154, foreigners 1,8051 On the 1st of 
March, the Census of the inmates of the house, showed that there were 
558 white natives, 1,5 Tl white foreigners, and 170 colored. 

Of the hospital statistics at hand, the following will suffice to show 
that the number of foreigners admitted into them greatly exceeds that 
of the native born. The following is a table of the admissions into the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, at Philadelphia, for a period of twelve years last 
past, showing the nativities of the persons received : 
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It thus appears that the aggregate Dumber received was 17,834 in these 
twelve years, of which 10,543 were foreigners, being considerably over 
one-half of the whole number^ and of which more than two-thirds were 
from Ireland. Of those admitted during the year 1854, there were, as 
above stated, 6T9 natives, 902 Irish, 350 from other countries, of whom 
132 were German, 100 English. 38 Scotch, 13 French, 9 Welsh, 8 Swiss, 
6 West Indians, 5 from Sweden, Spain and Nova Scotia, each ; 4 Cana- 
dians, and 4 Danes, 3 from Italy and East Indies, each ; 2 from New- 
foundland, Belgium, and at Sea, each ; and one from Hungary, Norway, 
Finland, Greece, Brazil, and Columbia, each. 

At the Charity Hospital, in New Orleans, the number of admissions, in 
1848, was 11,945, of whom but 1,579 belonged to the United States, 
and 10,280 were foreigners. In 1849, there were 15,558 persons ad- 
mitted, of whom only 1,782 belonged to the United States, and 13,634 
were foreigners. In the year 1853, there were 13,750 persons admitted^ 
of whom 12,333 were foreigners, and 1,534 natives. 

So at Cincinnati, there were, during the year 1848, about 3,000 per- 
sons admitted into the City Hospital, of whom oirr two-thirds were for- 
eigners; during the year 1854, the number admitted was 620, of whom 
449 were foreigners; the number who received in-door relief wns 1,599, 
of whom 1,307 were foreigners ; and the total number of persons relieyed 
at the institution, during the same period, was 6,280, of whom 4,654 
were foreigners. So at the Infirmary, in the same city, the number 
admitted, in 1854, was 660, of whom 505 were foreigners. 

The number of patients attended during July, 1855, at tlie Northern 
Dispensary in New York City, was 996, of whom 630 were foreigner$, 
668 being Irish, 24 English, 15 Scotch, 12 German, and 11 from other 
countries. So of 1945 patients at the Eye and Ear Infirmary of the same 
city, during the year 1848, th£re were lliS foreigners. 

An examination of the reports of the Insane Hospitals would probably 
present a similar state of affairs. In the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, of 2576 patients admitted, 635, being one fourth of the numoer, 
were foreigners, of whom 346 were Irish, 118 English, 108 German, and 
the remainder from other countries ; in the Massachusetts Hospital for 
Lunatics, in 1849, of 169 patients supported by the State, 95 were from 
Ireland. 

Many other similar statistics might be adduced, all showing the same 
Stat** of things in different sections of the country ; but the following ex- 
tract from a recent letter of Jeremiah Clemens, late United States 
Senator from Alabama, will suffice : — 

" By reference to the annual report of the Governors of the Aims-House, I 
find there were in the New York Aims-House during the year 1853, 2198 
inmates — of these only 636 were natives, and 1663 foreigners, supported 
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at the expense of the city. And now I propose to use on our side the 
argument of our opponents, that there are only 3,000,000 foreigners to 
20,000,000 natives. According to that ratio there ought to be about seven 
natives to one foreigner in the Alms-House ; whereas we find more 
than three foreigners to one native. No wonder that a people who are 
taxed to support such a body of paupers should be the first to set about 
devising means to get rid of them. Let us pursue the record — in thu 
Bellevue Hospital, in the same city, there were T02 Americans — 4134 for- 
eigners ; now the proportion rises to nearly six to one. — There were of 
out-door poor,-^that is, persons who had some place to sleep, but no- 
thing to eat and nothing to make a fire — 957 native adults, and 1044 
children — 3131 foreign adults, and 5229 foreign children, or children 
born of foreign parents. This number were relieved during the year 
with money. Of those relieved with fuel there were 1248 adult Americans 
and 1810 children— 10,355 adult foreigners and 17,857 children. But 
the record is not yet complete — let us turn to the statistics of crime. In 
the city prisons there were during the year, 6,102 Americans — 22,229 
foreigners. I pass on to an abode even more gloomy than that of the 
prison cell, and call your attention to those whom God in his wisdom has 
seen fit to deprive of the light of reason. In the liunatic Asylum, there 
were admitted from the year 1847 to 1853, 779 Americans— 2381 for- 
eigners. For the year 1853 there were 94 Americans, 393 foreigners. 
These tables might be made more complete by adding organ grinders, 
strolling mendicants, and professional beggars ; but of these I have no 
reliable datfl, and therefore pass them with the single remark tliat I have 
never seen a native American who belonged to either class. These 
figures are far more conclusive than any language could be to prove the 
necessity of arresting the tide of immigration. Let every American impress 
them deeply upon bis memory: 42,369 foreign paupers and invalids; 2381 
lunatics, and 22,229 criminals, taxing the industry, and blighting the 
prosperity of a single city. In that list of crimes is embraced mnrder, 
rape, arson, robbery, perjury, every thing which is damning to the cha- 
racter of the individual, and every thing which is dangerous to society." 
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CHAPTER V. 

CRIMF, 

Crtmk has also been enormously increased by immigration. Aecording 
to Jh' now\< Cenfiva Vompf'ndinm, the whole number of criminals con- 
victed within the year preceding that the Census of IS50 was taken in all 
the States but California, was 20,079, of which nnmber 12.9S?>^ were 
natives, and 13,001 wn'*'. fornrjnpni, being one conviction out of every 
fifteen hundred and eighty of the native, and one out of about every one 
hundred and sixty-Gve of the foreign po])ulation in the United Stales at 
that time. In the frcr. States there were 10,822 natives, and 12,789 
foreign convictions, and in the skive States there were 2,160 natives, and 
1,902 foreigners. 

Of those in the free States, there were 10,279 in Xew York, being 
near one-half of the whule number, of whom 6.317 were fore ojnera, being 
two-thirds of the convicts in the State, and nearly one-half of the foreign 
convicts in the United States. 

In Massachusetts, there were 7,250, of tvhwh (here wejr 259 more 
Iha)) 0)n-hnlf fnrci'jm^rs, ami more than one-fourth the whole number of 
foreign convicts in all the Slates. Taking the convictions in all the New 
Knglaiid States, more than onc-hcilf were foreigners. 

In Missouri, there were 908, (f whom there were {j(jC^ foreigners, being 
more than two-thirds of the number in the State, and one-third of the 
whole number in the slave States. 

In Connecticut the whole number of convictions was 850 ; and of 
these 545 were natives, and S)o foreigner. 

In Illinois the whole number of convictions was 310; and of these 127 
were natives, and Mi^} fto'eignen^. 

In Maine the whole number convicted wjis 744 ; and of these 284 were 
natives, and 40(i foreigners. 

In Pennsylvania the number of convictions was 1277; and of these 
984 were natives, and ^^Z foreigner a. 

In Vermont the number convicted was 79, of whom 34 were natives, 
and i^^ forrignm?. 

The statistics of Slate Trisons and renitentiaries of 1850, as given in 
Trofi'-iSor De l5ow\ book, show that there were then 4,758 white inmates^ of 
whom 1,499 were of foreign birth, hring near one-thinl of thf whole nitm- 
her. Of these there were in iho free Slates 2,271 natives, and 1.129 
foreigners, and in the alove States, 988 natives, and 370 foreigners. 
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Of the 809 inmates in the State Prisons of the New England States, 580 
were natives, and 229 foreigners. In the three State Prisons of New York, 
there were 1380, of whom 835 were natives, and 545 foreigners ; in the two 
in Pennsylvania, there were 328, of whom 205 were natives, and 123 for- 
eigners. Of the 370 foreign inmates in the slave States, 106 were in 
Loaisiana, 96 in Alabama, 58 in Missouri, and 34 in Maryland. 

By the same table, from which these facts are gleaned, it appears that 
in Maine, out of every ten thousand, there are five foreigners to one 
native. In Kentucky, six to one. In Mississippi, ten to two. In New 
York, three to one. In Tennessee, fifteen to two. In Vermont, eight 
to one. In South Carolina, twenty-eight to one. In Alabama, fifty to 
one. In Georgia, six to one. In Indiana, foor to one ; and the average 
in ail the States is a fraction less than six to one. 

And by another table in the same book it appears that of 431 
inmates in Massachusetts, including blacks, 300 were natives, one whose 
birth was unknown, and 130 foreigners, of whom 74 were Irish, 3 German, 
and 53 from other countries ; of 40 foreign inmates in Maryland, 5 were 
Irish, 25 German, and 5 from other countries ; of 1 1 foreign inmates in 
Virginia^ 5 were Irish, 3 German, and 8 (rom other countries; of 59 for- 
eign inmates in Missouri, 29 were Irish, 12 German, 17 from other countries. 

In addition to these statistics, the following are derived from the re- 
ports of Prison Discipline Societies, Prison Inspectors and other sources : 

Of 483 convicts received in the Massachusetts State Prison, in 1852, 
there were 170 foreigners, being more than one-third of the whole number; 
and of 27,383 persons admitted into the various jails of that State, during 
the years 1850, 1851, and 1854, 9,367 were foreigners, being also over 
one-third of (he whole number. 

Of 634 inmates in the Penitentiaries of New York, during the years 
1852 and 1853, there were 332 foreigners, being over one-half of the 
whole number. 

In Pennsylvania, there were admitted into the Eastern Penitentiary 
from October, 1829, to the close of the year 1849, 2421 persons, of whom 
460 were foreigners, near one-sixth of the whole-number^ 199 being Irish ; 
and of the 124 received in 1854, there were 41 foreigners, being one-third 
of the number. 

In New Jersey, during 1852 and 1853, there were received in the State 
Prison at Trenton, 351 convicts, 113 of whom were foreigners, being 
nearly one-third of the number. 

In Ohio, there were at the end of the year 1854, 587 inmates in the Peni- 
tentiary at Columbus, 144 of whom were foreigners, being near one-fourth 
of the number. 

In the Wisconsin Penitentiary there were 105 received in 1854, of 
whom 72 were foreigners, being over two-thirds. 
8 
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LoQisiana is the odIj Southern State with a large city, and has, of 
coarse, its State Prison filled. At the date of the annaal report for 1854, 
there were 295 prisoners, 114 of whom were foreigners, being over three- 
eighis of the number, 55 being Irishmen, 15 German, 12 French, 6 English, 
3 Mexican, 3 Prussian, 3 Italian, and the remainder from other countries. 

In California, a statement recently published gave the whole number 
admitted since the opening of the Penitentiary, to be 501 convicts, three 
fflks of whjom were foreigners. 

The Philadelphia Sketch Book for April, 1855, states that the number 
of persons in prison last year, according to the penitentiary reports, was 
5,646. In other words, that of the offences committed during the year, 
one-fifth, or 5,646 of the aggregate cases, were sufficiently grave to incur 
a penitentiary punishment; while the remaining 20,899 cases were 
punished with ordinary jail and house of refuge incarceration. The 
following was the proportion, to the whole number of cases in the four 
principal northern States : 

COHTlCTIOirS. C0JIVI0T101II. 

New Jersey, — native, S4S 

" foreign, » 257 

Pennsylvania, — native, 564 

foreign, S»8 

Total, 18,989 



Massaohosetts,— native, 3,366 

" foreign, 3,884 

New York,— native, 3,962 

" foreign, 6,317 



Being over two-thirds of the entire number of cases in the four States 
named, of which 10,751 were foreigners, being more than one-half of 
the whole number. 

A speech delivered in the United States Senate, January 25, 1855, by 
the Hon. James Cooper, of Pennsylvania, stated that in the conviction for 
capital offences the proportion of foreign to native bom was startling, 
and that out of two hundred and twenty convictions which took place, in 
about eighteen months, in seven States, viz. : in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Louisiana, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Maryland, there 
were 188 of foreigners to 82 of natives. 

In still further corroboration of the facts before recited, the following 
article from a New York journal of 1853, may be cited : 

"Fitzgerland will be hung at the Tombs to*day for shooting his wife. 
Neary, sentenced to the same fate for a similar offence, is respited one 
week, in order that the sheriff's jury may determine whether ho has lost 
his reason. If the latter execution takes place, it will make seven in 
this city within the last year I In all England and Wales, the whole 
number of executions during the year 1852, as appears by a parliamen- 
tary report, was only nine. The population of this city is 600,000— the 
population of England and Wales is 18,000,000. In other words, New 
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York, with a population of only one-thirteenth as large as England and 
Wales, hangs seven-ninths as many in the same space of time. 

" The little we fail in point of n amber, however, is more than made np in 
the atrocity of the offences. Of the nine hang in England, one murdered 
his wife, one her husband, one her mother-in-law, one his employer who 
had dismissed him, one his nncle, one a stranger on the highway, one his 
own illegitimate child, one the illegitimate ehild of his wife, one the illegi- 
timate child of his paramour ; but of the seven, three murdered their wives 
— namely, Grunzig by poison, Fitzgerland by shooting, Neary by beating 
the brains out with a mallet and chisel ; Stookey murdered a negro, Clark 
murdered a policeman, and Saul and Howlett a watchman. Three of the 
English murders were of infants, but all of the New York murders were 
of full grown persons, three of whom snstained the most sacred of all 
relations to those who deprived them of life. But, in truth, New York 
of right has the precedence of all England and Wales on this score, even 
in regard to number. Doyle, who murdered the woman with whom he 
boarded in Pearl street, was sentenced to be hung, and ought to have been 
hung, and would have been hung in England, but was sent to the State 
prison for life. Sullivan, who killed the man in Cliff street, who endeavored 
to prevent his beating his wife, was fonnd guilty of murder, and 
ought to have been hung, and would have been hung in England, but was 
sent to the State prison for life. Johnson, one of the condemned with 
Saul and Howlett, was sent to the State prison for life. There are 
now at the Tombs ten men awaiting trial for murder, one of whom, Car- 
nell, the fiendish Dey street murderer, has already been convicted once, 
and is now awaiting a second trial. The whole number of arrests in 
this city for homicide, within the last year, has been, as near as we 
can ascertain, about thirty-five. The whole number of arrests in this 
city, during the year 1852, was about 35,000; the whole number of 
commitments in England and Wales, was 27,510. The whole number 
of arrests for offences committed upon the person in New York, in 1852, 
was 5,468 ; in England and Wales, the whole number of commitments 
for the same class of offences, during the same period, has been about 
2,000. In England, last year, there were 13 convictions for burglary; 
in New York, 1 46 arrests for the same offence. During the last seven 
years, there were 66 convictions for this offence ; in New York, during 
the same period, over 1,000 arrests. But this does not furnish the worst 
aspect of the case. The disparity between England and this city is 
yearly becoming greater— while crime is increasing there slightly, it is 
here increasing with fearful rapidity. The whole number of convictions 
for murder in England, in 1846, was 13 ; the whole number of arrests 
in New York, for murder, for the nine months preceding May 1, 1846, 
was 10. In England, the convictions of 1847, were 19 ; in New York, 
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during the year ending May 1, 1847, the arrests were 18. In 1849, the 
convictions in England were 19 ; in New York, the arrests for the year 
ending November 1, were 13. In 1850, the convictions in England, 11 ; 
in New York, during the fifteen months ending with the last of De- 
cember, 1850, they were 16. In 1851, the English convictions were 16; 
the New York arrests 36. In 1852, the English convictions were 16 ; 
the New York arrests were 30. The total number of commitments for 
all kinds of offences in England and Wales, during the last seven years, 
was 194,424 ; the total number of arrests in New York during the same 
period, was over 200,000. We are not able to make an exact compa- 
rison between the absolute number of crimes perpetrated in England, and 
in New York city, since the Parliamentary tables before us relate only 
to commitments in the case of offences generally, and to convictions in 
cases of murder, whereas our Police tables only give the number of arrests. 
Of course, many are arrested who are not committed or bound over for 
trial, but their number is by no means so great as to destroy the remark- 
able significance of the figures we have put in connection. Now, what 
are the causes of the remarkable difference between this city and England, 
in extent of crime ? England has its immense cities, abounding with 
ignoi^ant and vicious classes of population — it has its London, its Liver- 
pool, its Birmingham, its Manchester, and its Leeds, and yet this single 
city of New York, if we may trust official tables, exceeds not only each 
of them in crime, but all put together. It cannot be ascribed to any 
peculiar character of our people, distinct from theirs — for it is notorious, 
that the greater part of our criminality springs from the foreign element 
of our population. Of the seven murderers above specified, for instance, 
six of them were foreigners, one being a German, three Irish, one English, 
and one a Nova Scotian ; and the seventh, though bom in this city, was 
of Irish parentage. The same people that chiefly commit the crimes here 
are found in vast numbers in every English city. Why, then, the differ- 
ence in the extent of that crime ? The causes which produce this result 
are various and complex, some of which we may consider hereafter. 
The most important of them are, doubtless, the comparative inefficiency 
of our police in preventing crime, the comparative uncertainty of our 
courts in punishing crime, the neglect of our young vagrant population, 
and the vast number of disorderly groggeries, licensed and unlicensed, 
that have all the while, without restraint, been stimulating the passions 
and bad propensities of all the lower classes of our population. It it 
time that these matters should be seriously and earnestly looked at and 
cared for. Our streams of crime are increasing in torrents, and they 
threaten to overwhelm us. The facts we have given, startling as they 
;.''Y= ^Are> cannot be denied. Official documents prove them. Eead and 
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So there are other statistics showing a like state of things. Accord- 
ing to the reports made on the subject, there were received into the 
houses of Correction, in Massachnsctts, 29,076 persons, during the years 
1860, '51, '62, '63 and '64, of which number 11,149 were of foreign 
birth, being considerably aver one-third of the number. Of 1,066 in- 
mates of the House of Correction, in Boston, in 1852, there were 738 
foreigners, being two-thirds of the number, 

A respectable local newspaper, a few months since, published the fol- 
lowing statistics of crime and pauperism in Hudson county, New Jersey, 
viz. : 21,000 inhabitants, of whom 12,000 are natives, 6,000 Irish, and 
4,000 other foreigners ; 4,168 persons confined to city prison and county 
jail, of whom 77 were natives, leaving 4,099 foreigners^ of whom 3,608 
were Irish; 188 inmates of the alms-house, none of whom are natives; 
all being Irish; 723 received aid from the poor-master, of whom 3 were 
natives, and 720 Irish. 

Of 107 committed to the Jersey City prison during the month of June, 
1866, but 13 were natives, 3 of whom were colored, while the others 
were foreigners, 71 of whom were Irish, 14 English, and 9 German. 
According to a report of the Marshal of the same city, there were, during 
the month of September last, 113 arrests for the following offences: 
Drunkenness, 61 ; breach of the peace, 26; assault and battery, 14; va- 
grancy, 1 ; violation of the Sabbath, 2 ; disorderly house, 1 ; assaulting 
females in the street, 1 ; larceny, 7 — ^total, 113. Of this number 82 were 
born in Ireland, 20 in the United States, 6 in Germany, 3 in England, 
1 in Scotland^ and 1 was colored. The Captain of the Watch reported, 
that during the same month there were 218 lodged in the watch-house, 
of whom 29 were females, whose nativity is not given, 67 Irish, 60 Ger- 
man, 22 English, 80 Americans, and 10 colored. 

The Buffalo Advertiser publishes the following statement of persons 
committed to the jail of Erie county. New York : 



1853 


KATITE, 

, 268 


VORXIGN. 

836 


TOTAL. 

604 


1854 


192 




....471 


Total 


460 


615 


1.075 



In the four cities of Buffalo, Albany, Brooklyn, and New York, the 
number of convictions was 3,733 in the year 1852, of which 2,802 were 
foreigners, being over two-thirds of the number. 

Of 301 arrested in New York city for drunkenness, during the first 
week of August, 1866, there were 252 foreigners, 211 of whom were 
from Ireland, 16 from Scotland, 12 from England, 7 from Germany, 3 
from France, and 3 from Wales ; and of 314 arrested for the same 
offence the week following, 268 were foreigners, 218 of whom were Irish, 
If German, 14 English, and 14 Scotch. 



The in-y.€Ctors of the Mojamcnsittg prison, at Phibdelphia, report 
that of 273 sentenced in the je&r 1^3 to hard labor, lU were foreigs- 
en, CS of whom were Irish. 

The following imperfect sutlstics of arresu made in Philadelphia, 
show the same sute of things. In the third ward of that citj, there 
were, during a period of three months, OTer 700 arrests bj the police, of 
which number bat 1^0 were American?, 22 blacks, and 502 fcrHgner*, 
of whom 491 were Irish, 61 German, 23 English. 4 Scotch ; in the sct- 
enth ward, the arrests from the 14th of September, 1854, to the end of 
the jear, nambered 492, and daring the month of Febrnarr, 1855, thej 
Domliered 89, making an aggregate of 5S1, of whom bat 69 were Ame- 
ricans, 143 blacks, and 369 foreigners, of whom 327 were Irish. 10 Eng- 
lish, C German, and the remainder from other countries ; in the tenth ward, 
daring the same periods, there were 433 arrests, of whom 123 were natires, 
including blacks, and 310 foreigners, of which number there were 219 
Irish, 38 English, 22 German, 14 Spaniards, 8 Poles, and 1 Frenchman; 
in the 12th ward, the number of arrests, from October, 1854, to Jauuarr, 
1855, were 245, and during Februair, 1855, there were 70, making an 
aggregate of 315, of which number 63 were natires, incloding blacks, 
and 2b2 ff/reignera, of whom 120 were Irish, 110 German, 11 English, 
and 3 Frenchmen; in the 14th ward, the arrests from September 27, 
1854, to January 1, 1855, were 221, 97 of whom were foreigners, of 
which number 77 were Irish, 14 German, and 6 English; of 281 arrests 
maiie in the 19th ward, bat 27 were Americans and 1 colored person, 
Uui remaining 253 vere foreigners, 207 being Irish, 26 German, 14 
English, and 6 Dutch ; of 344 arrests in the 20th ward, 109 were Ame- 
ricans, and 7 colored persons, the remaining 328 being foreigners, of 
whom 159 were from Ireland, 58 from Germany, 10 Englishmen, and 1 
Frenchman. The following is the number of arrests made by the police 
of the twenty-third ward, with their places of nativity, from October Ist, 
1854, to October 1st, 185r) : American 44, French 1, German 17, Irish 
111, black 8, Scotch 2, English 60, unknown 5— total 248. 



CHAPTER VI. 

INTEMPEBAN'CE. 

Intemperanck is undoubtedly one of the great causes of crime. Thus 
of 613 commitments to the State Prisons of New York in 1852, two- 
thirds confessed intcmpcrato habits, and how many were of that clan 
called moderate drinkers docs not appear; and the New York Prison 
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Association's Report, for the same year, states that ninety per cent, of the 
whole number committed to prison in that city, during that year, were 
intemperate. So of 126 received the same year in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania, only 32 were registered as temperate, leaving 94 
on the list of drinkers, moderate or immoderate; and of 96 received 
during the same year in the Western Penitentiary, 89 are regarded as 
having been brought to the felon's home by such indulgence. So in 
Philadelphia. Of 452 arrests made by the police in the siicth ward, 
from October 1, 1854, to January 1, 1855, there were 319 for drunken- 
ness ; of 282 in the ninth ward, 140 for the same offence ; of 245 in the 
twelfth ward, 142 for the same; and of 308 in the seventeenth ward, 
133 for the like offence. 

The Inspectors of the Moyamensing Prison, in their Report for 1854, 
bear the following emphatic t^imony on this point : " Full three-fourths 
of all the crimes that are committed may be traced to intemperance. 
The rum shops that infest our city furnish a largo proportion of our ])ri- 
soners. It is not of unfrequent occurrence that prisoners of the class 
alluded to, are but a few hours released from confinement when they are 
brought back upon a similar charge." The turnkey's Report for 1853, 
furnished by the Mayor's clerk to the Grand Jury of the March term of 
the Philadelphia Quarter Sessions, shows that of 9,112 prisoners, 7,852 
were for intoxication or for crimes induced by the use of strong drink. 

Many more statistics like the foregoing might be adduced, but it can- 
not bo necessary, for it is an admitted fact, requiring really no proof. 
Who, then, are those generally engaged in selling liquor, and who thus 
contribute to the increase of crime ? A large majority are foreigners, 
and, though accurate statistical information cannot be had on the subject, 
there is sufficient to be had to justify the assertion. According to a 
Report of the Marshal of the city of Boston, in 1853, there were then 
1500 places in that city where liquor was sold, of which but 490 were 
kept by Americans, and the remainder by foreigners, of whom 900 were 
Irish and 110 German and Swedes. We have no similar statistical 
information in relation to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and otlier 
cities and large towns, but, if obtained, there remains not a reasonable 
doubt, it would present a like state of facts. But, it will be inquired, 
" What of it, if it be so ? Do you mean, by these general declarations, 
to ascribe all the evils of vice and crime to the liquor sellers, and to con- 
demn all as being engaged in a business which should be prohibited by 
law ?" It is not necessary here to make a categorical answer to such an 
interrogatory. Suffice it to say, that the groggeries, which are mainly 
the cause of the prevailing vice of intemperance, should be prohibited, 
and that these are chiefly kept by foreigners, while the Americans 
engaged in the business are keepers of respectable hotels and houses of 
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entertainment, which are so conducted as to be in a great degree 
exempt from the charge of contribating to the increase of paoperism 
and crime. It is the groggeries, many of which sell liquor without 
license, that are responsible for the pauperism and crime in our coaa* 
try, that make widows and orphans, and contribute to increase juvenile 
Tagrancy and delinquency ; and these, it is safe to aver, are chiefly kept 
by foreigners. 

A recent writer states that '* alcoholic beverage,'' which is the eupho* 
nious phraseology of the day, has, during the last ten years, "burned 
♦5,000,000 worth of property; destroyed 300,000 lives; sent 150,000 
persons to our State prisons, and 100,000 children to the poor houses ; 
caused 1500 murders, 2000 suicides, and has bequeathed to our country 
1,000,000 orphan children." Be this as it may, liquor is undoubtedly a 
groat source of evil, making orphans, and "these, without moral training, 
growing up in ignorance, poverty and filth, become criminals, as is forci« 
bly described in a recent very able essay on juvenile delinquency, pub- 
lished under the direction of the Board of Managers of the Philadelphia 
House of Refuge : " Young years are tender and easier wrought upon," 
said Tillotson, '' apt to be moulded into any fashion ; they are like moist 
and soft clay, which is pliable to any form ; but soon grows hard, and 
then nothing is to be made of it." What will be gained by driving the 
boys from the engine-houses and comers to their ** sweet homes ?" 

« Sated with exhalations rank and fell." 

Nature, demanding relaxation and fresh air, impels the boy to seek plea- 
sure where he can find it. A dozen collect together. They must have 
amusement. They cannot read ; or if they can, they have nothing to 
read ; or if they had, they have no place. Let the reader imagine him- 
self, instead of being seated in a large parlor, in a soft and luxurious 
arm-chair, reading the latest magazine or popular tale, transported, even 
with his interesting book in hand, to a small, close apartment, in which 
are four or five adults and as many children, a pile of reeking clothes on 
the only table in the room, a red hot stove, in which the bread for a large 
family is baking, and a ''penny dip" shining to illuminate the room. 
How long will he sit still to enjoy his book? Will he not, in utter 
despair, rush off to the nearest dram-shop — to the neighboring rendezvous 
at the corner — or to the engine-house ? The boys who " swarm in the 
streets to pilfer and plague the broad highway," are to a certain extent 
excusable, and to the utmost to be pitied. They have no place of 
amusement, no books, no sisters to play on the piano, or sing for them, 
no games to engage their attention, in a well-lighted and comfortable 
apartment The boy cannot mope — his nature resists that. His young 
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heart beats gaily in spite of its manifold oppressions. His young mus- 
cles ask for relaxation. He desires to have some **fun," as well as the 
son of his more favored neighbor, who has had a ride in a carriage, or a 
romp in a large hall, or who has been taken, by Pa or Jl/a, to hear some 
celebrated singer. He has no money with which to purchase innocent 
amusements. He cannot relax his system, after his hard day's toil, at the 
opera or concert ; these sorts of fun are beyond his reach. He must do 
something ; so he gets up a fight, or teazes the passers-by. One thing 
leads to another — ^he applies a torch to some building, and then — ** runs 
with the engine." 

** Are our readers still unable to perceive the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency ? If so, here is a picture of ' life among the lowly,' equally true 
whether painted for London, Boston, New York, or Philadelphia. 

" Stand before the entrance of that court ' Look I There's not a soul 
down that court-yard but is either a drunkard, or beggar, or thief, or 
something worse. Write about that I Say how you saw the mouth 
o' hell, and the twa pillars thereof at the entry — the pawnbroker's shop o' 
one side, and the gin palace at the other — twa monstrous deevils, eating 
up men, women and bairns, body and soul. Are na they a mair damnable 
man-devouring idol than any red-hot statue of Moloch or wicker Gog« 
magog, wherein auld Britons burnt their prisoners ? Look at the bare- 
footed, bare-backed hizzies, with their arms roun' the men's necks, and 
their months full of vitriol and beastly wards 1 Look at that Irishwoman 
pouring the gin down the babbie's throat I Look at that raff o' a boy 
gae 'n out o' the pawnshop, where he's been pledging the handkerchief 
be stole this morning, into the gin shop, to buy beer poisoned wi' grains 
o' paradise, and cocculus indicus, and sant, and a damnable, maddening, 
thirst-breeding, lust-breeding drugs 1 Look at the girl that went wi' a 
shawl to her back and cam out wi' out ane I Drunkards frae the breast I 
Harlots frae the cradle I Damned before they're bom.' 

'* Who will meddle with these social evils ? Who will step in between 
cupidity and its victim ? The writer fears there are too many who will 
answer to the description of such characters as Ralph Nickleby: — 
' There are some men, who, living with the one object of enriching 
themselves, no matter by what means, and being perfectly conscious of 
the baseness and rascality of the means which they will use every day 
towards this end, affect nevertheless — even to themselves — a high tone 
of moral rectitude, and shake their heads and sigh over the deep depravity 
of the world.' But, we must interfere with such men ; we must remove 
these social evils; we must prevent men from erecting death*breeding 
kennels. We .must prevent your hard-hearted Nicklebys, who creep 
* through life by its dirtiest and narrowest ways, and who keep a regular 
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debtor and creditor accoQDt with heaveD^ from gloating over the mota- 
ments to their cupidity — the jails and alms-houses. 

' Where then, ah where, shall poverty reside, 
To 'scape the pressure of contigaous pride V *' 

Mr. Sheriff Watson, one of the founders of Industrial Schools in Eng- 
land, remarks in a letter, " If we could restrict the use of intoxicating 
liquor out of prison, as you ha?e done it within, a jurenile delinqnent 
would now seldom be seen within its walls ; but no ordinary mau^s wages 
can stand the drain of the spirit-shop, and the demands of his children for 
food and education, and it too often happens that the whiskey-seller has 
the preference, and Juvenile Delinquency, as it is absurdly called, still 
disgraces our country. '' A father or mother converted into a brute bj 
the indulgence of a base and depraved appetite, becomes to a family of 
little children like " a wild boar out of the woods turned into a gar- 
den of delicate flowers ;" and nothing short of a miracle can possibly 
save their children from becoming vagrants. So formidable does the 
hydra-headed monster. Intemperance, seem to the Inspectors of the 
Philadelphia County Prison, that they are induced thus to speak of it in 
their Eighth Annual Keport : *' The House of Correction, when esta- 
blished, may be the means of reforming a few ; but, as long as the cause 
is suffered to exist, we cannot expect to remove the evil ; the only 
effectual remedy is to break up the low groggerics that are festering in 
all parts of the city. Let stringent laws be enacted and enforced in 
regard to the sale of intoxicating liquors, and our citizens will be relieved 
from the necessity of erecting a House of Correction, and the population 
of our Alms-house and Prisons will soon be reduced to one-half of its 
present number." 



CHAPTER VII 



JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 



The evils of the prevailing vice of intemperance are nowhere more 
plainly and ])ainfully visible than in the Juvenile Delinquent institutions, 
the nativities of whose inmates clearly show among what class of onf 
people the vice most prevails. A few facts will show the sources from 
whence juvenile vagrancy comes. Thus it is reported, by the Massachn- 
setts Keform School, that of 324 inmates in 1849, there were 66 of 
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foreign birth, of whom 42 were Irish, aud of the 268 native bom, no less 
than 96 were of Irish parentage. So of 361 received into the New 
York Juvenile Asylum in 1853, there were 134 of foreign birth, and 80 
more of Irish parentage ; and of 278 admitted into the New York House 
of Kefuge in 1850, there were 25 foreign born, and 163 more of Irish 
parentage. During the year 1853 there were received 112 in the 
Rochester House of Refuge, 73 of whom were of foreign birth, and of 
these 40 were Irish. Of 157 admitted into the House of Refuge, in 
1853, at Cincinnati, 107 were foreign bom. Marshal Tukey, of Boston, 
made a report to the Mayor of that city in 1849, respecting the number, 
character, social circumstances, &c., of the street children, in habits of 
vagrancy, wandering about and contracting idle habits, Ac, from which 
it appears that the whole number of the class of children designated, 
between six and sixteen years of age, was 1060, which wore arranged as 
follows : of American parents 103, and of foreign parents 963 ! 

These are facts which speak in unmistakable language, but they are 
by no means all at command on the subject. It has been stated in the 
public journals, that of 16,000 commitments for crimes in New York 
city, during 1852, ai leant one-fourth were minors, and that no less 
than 10,000 children are daily suffering all the evils of vagrancy in 
that city. In 1849, the Chief of the Police Department of that city, 
called attention to the increasing nnm1)er of vagrant, idle, and vicious 
children of both sexes, growing up in ignorance and profligacy, and des- 
tined to a life of misery, shame, and crime, the number of whom were 
given upon authority and with an exactness which claim confidence. He 
stated that there were then 2,955 children of (he class described, known 
to the police in eleven patrol districts, of whom two-thirds were females 
between eight and sixteen years of age. *' Most of these children," it 
was at the same time stated, "were of German or Irish parentage, the 
proportion of American born being not more than one in five." 

Thus facts might be added to facts, showing the enormous amount of 
juvenile depravity in this country ; but enough have been given to show 
, the neglect of Home Care, and the necessity of devising means to im- 
prove Home Influences.. 

Considering this condition of things in our country to exist, we need 
not be surprised at a remark of the Earl of Ellesuere, who recently 
passed through our country. In presenting to the House of Lords a 
petition from the magistrates of M-anchester, praying for the establish- 
ment of reformatory institutions for juvenile delinquents, he referred to 
what he had personally witnessed. " In the United States," he said, 
** education was in a more advanced position than in any other part of 
the world ; but he would not be acting disrespectfully to those States 
in saying that, for want of some system of schoob of a reformatory 
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description, macli jayenile crime prevailed there." As is well remarked 
by the Prison Discipline Journal, he " was aware of the existence and 
character of onr public institutions in PhUadeljMa, New York, Boche^ 
ier, Weathorough, &c,, but evidently regarded these (osetul though tbej 
are) as no part- of a system. He doubtless felt that where all power is 
lodged in the hands of the people, all the people should be wise and yir- 
tuous enough to use it without abusing it; and he had seen enough with 
his own eyes in his own land to satisfy him, that this virtue and wisdom 
are not wrought into men and women, whose infancy and chUdhood are 
passed in sottish ignorance and brutal sensuality, and hence his natural 
wonder that we had not a system of early education adapted especially 
to the lowest grade of children and youth." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



EDUCATION. 



The Bible teaches us that '' righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people ;" and if ignorance be the cause of poverty 
and of crime, and education the means of elevating man, it is the duty of 
the American people to adopt more efficient means to educate the friend- 
less and homeless, and thus stay the progress of juvenile degradation and 
sin. More especially is this a public duty, in a republican form of 
government like ours, which ought not to be neglected. '' The American 
Republic above all others, demands from every citizen unceasing vigi* 
luucc and exertions," said Judge Story, "since we have deliberately dis- 
pensed with every guard against danger or ruin, except the intelligence 
and virtue of the people. It is founded on the basis that the people 
have wisdom enough to frame their own system of government, and 
public spirit enough to preserve it; and that they Mrill not submit to 
have them taken from them by force. We silently assumed the fnndamen* 
tal trutli that, as it never can be the interest of the majority of the people 
to prostrate their own political equality, so they never can be seduced by 
flattery or corruption, by the intrigues of faction or the arts of ambition, 
to adopt any measure which shall subvert them. If this confidence in 
ourselves be justified, let us never forget that it can be justified only by a 
watchfulness and zeal proportionate to our confidence. Let us never 
forget that we must prove ourselves wiser and better and purer than any 
other nation yet has been, if we are to count on success." 
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Bat it will be said that ample provision for the edacation of all has 
alread7 been made, and that in no other coantry docs there exist so 
perfect a system of Common Schools as in our own. This may all be so, 
and yet experience has shown that jarenile delinquency is rapidly on the 
increase, and that some further measures are necessary to arrest it. Our 
schools are open, it is trae, to all ; bat it is a lamentable fact that many 
of the children of those who exercise no parental care oyer them, do not 
attend these schools, but grow ap in ignorance, idleness, and yice, and 
that most of this class are children of foreigners. A brief examination 
of the statistics furnished by the last Census returns, will make this fact 
apparent. 

According to the statistics of De Bow's Compendium of the United 
States, for 1850, there were then 9,516,538 native whites, and 1,344,346 
foreigners in the United States, who were over the age of twenty ; and 
these were found in the respective States, as follows : 

STATES* VATTVBS. yORRTONRRS. AOORBOATE. 

Free, ^ M4«i001 1,154,344 7.80.%345 

Slave, 2,867,537 190,002 3,057,539 



Total, 9,516,538 1,344,346 10,850,884 

The number returned of those over twenty years of age, who were 
not able to read and write, was 982,898 whites, and 90,522 free colored : 
making an aggregate of 1,053,420 illiterate persons in the Union. Of 
these there were : 

STATES. NATITX. FOBBIOV. rSBE COLORED. ACWREGATB. 

Free, 273,623 174,936 82,078 480,637 

Blave, 494,161 20,178 58,444 572,783 

ToUJ, ..767,784 195,114 90,522 1,063,420 

These retams show that about one-tenth of those who were over 
twenty years of age, including the free colored, were incapable of read- 
ing and writing, and one in every twelve of the white population. In 
th^^slave States, considerably over one-sixth of the number were thus 
illiterate, while in the free States only about one-sixteenth part were so. 
Bat the most remarkable feature is the proportion of foreign illiterate. 
In the Union it is twice that of the native ; in the free States about 16 
per cent ; in the slave States about 10 per cent. ; whilst the proportion 
to the whole number of foreign is one in every seven in tiie United 
States. 

According to the same returns, there were, in 1850, ia the United 
States, 4,792,516 native whites, and 313,681 foreign whites, who were 
between five and fifteen years of age. Of the native whites, 3,915,620 
were at school, making a percentage of 80.81 of native whites at school 
to those of five years and nnder fifteen, while the percentage of those of 
foreign whites at school, to those of the same age of their clssSy ifaa Sl.TSi 
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These facts explain from whence the increase of juvenile delinqnency 
comes. It may be safely assnmed, that the advancement in knowledge 
is a fair criterion by which to judge t^ care and moral cnltnre children 
have received, and thns judged, it mnst be manifest to all that to the 
immense foreign immigration we arc indebted, to a very great extent, for 
the enormous juvenile vagrancy in the country. A foct worthy of notice, 
in this connection, was stated a year or two since by Judge Kelley, in 
his address at the opening of the Philadelphia House of Refuge for 
colored children, and it was this : " No graduate of the High School has 
ever been arraigned before the courts on a criminal charge ; and no pupil 
of any public school, who had passed the third division of a Grammar 
school, is known to have been convicted." Bishop Potter states farther, 
that, comparing the number of white adults who cannot read and write, 
adding a due proportion of colored persons and children, we shall find 
about onc-twenty-ninth of the population who are unable to read and write. 
If education does not diminish •rime, there should be a similar propor- 
tion found among the convicts; that is, one in twenty-nine should be 
unable to read, and the rest should be educated. But what is the trne 
state of the case ? One in two, instead of one in twenty-nine, are unable 
to read ; showing that the tendency to crime among the ignorant is four- 
teen and a half times greater than it onght to be, on the supposition that 
education has no tendency to diminish crime. 

Well may we adopt the language of a writer already quoted, and 
ask the American people '' whether they intend to sit still and see this 
fair land gradually overrun by those giant evils that trample out the heart 
of Europe ? Will they supinely wait till, like the Netherlands, one-fifth 
of the population are paupers ? Has not Europe green fields and splendid 
palaces ? Shall America rival her in these, and in her huts and filthy 
dens, and jails and alms-houses ? 

'' If a rich man dies the law appoints a guardian for his children. Cer- 
taiuly. It ought to do so. They have property, they must be educated, 
they must be placed in a proper sphere — ^in proportion to their money — 
they must be fondled, and nursed, and watched. 

" It would be a pity if a young man, with such * bright prospeda,^ 
should become vicious ; the toorld would wring its hands and sigh, mud 
maudlin sympathy would drop a tear. But shall not the poor orphan 
have a guardian appointed for him T You say we have * guardians of 
t)ie poor' — questionable, very. These only take charge when there is 
no other remedy ; these take the poor child to a place where he will 
run from bad to worse. 

** The alms-house and the jail are foul blots on the face of nature, mar> 
ring the beauty of Qod's world, covering the unsightly magnificence, 
the view of the church and school-house. Lay their comer-stones silently. 
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Build them in some secret place, and blush to own that, in free America, 
we boast of oar prisons ! 

" If you do not remedy the CTilETl have pointed out, and take charge of 
the little children and inspect them in their homes, yonr honses of cor- 
rection, alms-houses and jails will swell and increase, and will stand in 
massive, sombre magnificence, monuments to the folly of mankind. 

" Seize, then, upon the little children. Devote your time and energies 
to the young, for 'just as the twig is bent the tree is inclined.' Let 
the respectable parent learn his or her duty, and train up the child in 
habits of obedience and piety. Let the community train up properly all 
such as, from the force of circumstances, will otherwise necessarily fall 
into vicious and criminal ways, and juvenile delinquency will soon cease 
to engage our attention." 

Important, then, as it is that all the children should be educated, and 
receive a moral and religious training, it is no less a well-established fact 
that a large portion of them, principally those of foreigners, grow up 
without either, and become pests of society. What then is the duty 
of the public towards these children? It has been well observed 
that " it is self-evident, that if a man provides his son with a good 
education, and with a trade or profession, he is not likely to become a 
pauper, or criminal; and if, on the other hand, the unfortunate child 
who has lost his parents, been bom out of wedlock, or has drunken, 
ignorant^ idle, vicious parents, is sure to become a criminal, some active 
means should be taken to place the latter class in the same favorable 
position as the former. But one course is open to the community, and 
that is, to adopt the victim of circumstances beyond its control, teach it 
how to live honestly and honorably, and juvenile delinquency will be 
banished from the land.'' No one doubts the right of the community to 
interfere in behalf of children, to protect them from brutal treatment. 
That is not disputed. Why then should it not also have the right, and 
exercise it, to oblige parents, or if there be none, to take them in public 
charge, and educate the poor and neglected children 7 The public inte- 
rests, the perpetuity of the republican institutions under which we live, 
imperatively demand a remedy to be applied. " We must," says the writer 
already frequently quoted, ** set in operation a wholesome system of 
schools, in addition to the noble common school system now in opera- 
tion. Every friend of liberty, every true reformer, every one who has 
the good of the country at heart, must be in favor of a method which 
will prostrate vice, put down rowdyism, and prevent anarchy and misrule. 
Who govern us when they grow up ? Who make our nominations and 
control our elections ? The rowdies. Let us, while the boy is young, 
coib him, that we may not suffer from his acts when he comes to man's 
estate.^ Continning in this strain, the same writer says : 
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'' I would call that boy or girl an orphan— d!e jure^ if not de facta 
who had lost one parent, or whose parents had deserted it or were negli- 
gent of their duties. I would seize ftim and rear him, or her, in onr 
public manual-labor schools. 1 would hare guardians of public ednc»- 
tion ; I would compel parents to educate their children, and in cases in 
which, from poverty, rice, drunkenness and neglect, one or all, children 
were not properly educated and trained to work, I wonld remove the 
children from the parentis custody. Shall I wait till the boy has been trained 
in vice ? Shall I wait till he becomes a drunkard, thief, or worse ? Shall 
I wait till the last spark of virtue has departed from the heart of the 
young female f till the woman is dead, and the fiend only liveth 7 Or, 
shall I provide means for preventing vice ? Will public sympathy only 
step in — because it must do so in self-defence — when virtue and morality 
have departed, and vice and crime reign triumphant? I repeat the 
question, 

" Who bids for the little children ?' 



CHAPTER IX. 



PAUPEB AXn COXYICT IMMIGRATION. 



LEGisLAnoN', to protect society against the evils growing out of the 
introduction into this country of foreign criminals and paupers, com- 
menced simultaneously with the settlement of the first colonists. As 
early as 1639, the pilgrim settlers of Massachusetts, at Plymouth, re- 
quired the removal of foreign paupers. See Colonial Charters^ 1639 
and '92, p, 252. And their next step was to require indemnity from the 
master. See Siaiuie in William III. ch. 13. The same power was also 
early exercised by Virginia, not only to guard against the importation 
of paupers, but others. See Tucker^s Edition Black. Comm., voL nL, 
App. 33. So it was by other Colonies. That of Pennsylvania had, 
from its first settlement, a law ''for imposing a duty upon persons con- 
victed of heinous crimes and imported into the Province," and another 
** for laying a duty on foreigners and Irish servants, Ac, imported into 
the Province." These were, however, repealed as early as 1729-30, and 
a more stringent law was passed in their stead. See Dallas^ Edition 
of Laws of Pennsylvania, vol. i., p. 252. 

Mftny of the Colonies continued to exercise similar powers during the 
Revolution, and after peace was declared Massachusetts, by a lav in 
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1?83, ch. 69, forbid refugees to return, and so did several other States. 
Bee Federalidf No, 42. The first nataralization laws passed by Congress, 
recognized this exercise of power7 and expressly provided that such per- 
sons coald not become naturalized without the special consent of those 
States, which had prohibited their return. See Acta 0/ 1790 and '95, 
U. S. Laws, vol t., pp, 104, 415. 

At a later period, subsequent to the Declaration of Independence, 
and the adoption of the Federal Constitution, but before the organiza- 
tion of the Oemeral Ooyernment under that Constitution, the Congress 
of the old confederation also took action upon the subject. On the 16th 
of September, 1788, three days after it had announced the adoption of the 
Constitution by the requisite number of States, directed Presidential 
Electors to be chosen, and fixed the 4th of March, 1789, as the time for 
the new goyemment to commence, it unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

« Resohtd, That it be, and it is hereby, recommended to the Beveral States to pass 
proper laws for preventing the transportation of convicted malefactors from foreign 
countries into the United States." Set Journal of Congreu for 1788, />. 867. 

Pursuant to this recommendation of the Continental Congress, the 
States passed laws in conformity therewith. Virginia passed a law on 
the 13th November, 1788, forbidding masters of vessels from landing 
convicts, under a penalty of fifty pounds. South Carolina and Georgia 
passed similar laws the same year. So did New York. Massachusetts 
followed the example, in 1791, and Pennsylvania passed an act in 1789, 
providing " that no captain of a vessel, or other person, shall knowingly 
or willingly bring, import, or send, or so cause to be, or be aiding or 
assisting therein, into this Commonwealth, by land or water, any felon, 
convict, or person under sentence of death, or any other disability, in* 
curred by a criminal prosecution, or who shall be delivered, or sent to 
him or her from any prison or place of confinement in any place out of 
the United States," Ac. See Dallas^ JEdition of Laws of Pennsylvania^ 
vol. ii., p. 692. And this principle has been carried out ever since by 
various enactments by the different States, and been extended by them to 
exclude paupers and others, as well as convicts | and it is not a little 
remarkable, says Justice Woodbury, in the cases of Norris v. Boston, 
and Smith v. Turner^ that while it has been exercised by various States 
in the Union — some as to paupers, some as to convicts, some as to refu- 
gees, some as to slaves, and some as to free blacks — it never has been 
exercised by the General Government as to mere aliens, not enemies, 
except so far as included in what are called the ''alien and sedition laws" 
of 1798. By the "act concerning aliens," power was assumed by the 
General Government in time of peace to remove or expel them from the 
4 
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coantry, and it^ no less than the Sedition Act, was generally denounced 
as nuconstitntionaly and snffered to expire without renewal since, nad od 
the gronnd, among others assigned for it, that if snch a power existed at 
all, it was in the States, and not in the General GoTemment, unless under 
the war power, and then against alien enemies alone. See ElliMs Do- 
hates, vol. iv.f 581 — Virginia Besohdions of 1T98. 

The exportation of cooTicts and paupers into the United States, by 
some of the European governments, has of late years increased to an 
alarming extent ; and the evils which have grown out of the admission 
of this class of foreigners are rery seriously felt in ail our great ciUes, 
and loudly call for some legislative remedy. As early as 1836 and '3T, 
the evil attracted the attention of the municipal authorities of Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, and New Orleans, and efforts were made by them 
to guard against it. In Massachusetts, the subject was brought np in 
the Legislature, in 1836, which, after some consideration, adopted tiie 
following : 

Retohed, That it is expedient ia ijwtrnct our Senators, and request our Bepresente- 
tives in Congress, to ose their endeavors to obtain the passage of a law to preTent die 
introduction of foreign paupers into this country, and to &vor any other meMares 
which Congress may be disposed to adopt to effect this object. 

This resolution was presented in the United States Senate, May i, 
1836, by John Datis, who availed himself of the occasion to submit 
some startling facts on the subject. His speech may be found in the 
Congressional Debates of 1835-6, vol. xii. part 2, p. 1378. The foU 
lowing are extracts from it : 

'< It is well known that pauperism in Europe has become a great and oppremve 
burden. In England, espedaUy, it has become so powerful in numbers and physical 
power as to be, in some districts, almost uncontrollable. The number had not, to his 
knowledge, been aecurately ascertained ; but the means were at hand to prove that the 
aggregate and power were great and oppressiTe. It appeared, from Pariiamenlary 
documents, that, in 1818, the sums expended by the parishes, in England and Walea 
alone, where these corporations provide for the poor, amounted to about thirty-«%lit 
millions of dollars, a sum greater than the whole revenue of this country for public pm^ • 
poses. The burdens, as well as other evils, were so severely felt, that public ati 
had been drawn to the subject, with a hope of obtaining relief. Much had been ^ 
and much said, but no efficient action had taken place up to 1838, when the King 
appointed a commission, with large powers, to collect evidence and report to the PaiUa- 
menL The commissioners appointed a largo number of sub-commissioners, i 
to each a district, and authorizing them to collect evidence and report to the 
board. They proceeded in the execution of their duty, and their reports, with the evt 
dence, went with the report of the general board into Parliament, when they were 
published, and fill a large number of closely printed folio volumes, vriiich are in the 
possession of the United States. These volumes shed light upon this subject, whicb 
may well fill the mind with astonishment 
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•* Thii ^Mid Mr. D.) brings me to a point where I will ihow the interest which the 
American people have in this matter. In the course of the inquiries made by the 
commissioners, they discoyered that some of the parishes had, of their own accord, 
and without any authority in law, as it seems, adopted the plan of ridding themseWes of 
the evil by persuading the paupers to immigrate to this sid^ of the Atlantic. And 
whom, Mr. President, did they send ? The moat idle and vicious ; furnishing them 
with money, besides paying their passage, and then leaving them on this continent, 
either to reform or to rely on the people here for support. The commissioners, forcibly 
impressed with the efficiency of this plan, as a complete remedy, strongly recommended 
to Parliament to adopt it, and to authorize the parishes to raise money by taxes for this 
purpose. They proposed, too, that the most idle, debauched, and corrupt — ^tho incn- 
lable portion — should be selected for this purpose, while the better portion should be 
left, to be reclaimed when detached from the force of evil counsel and evil example. 
They do not, it is true, propose to send them to the United States ; this would be too 
bold a proposition, but it seems they have no objection to their finding their way hither. 
True to their own sentiments and unconquerable idleness, these paupon no sooner 
reach here than they cast themselves upon the public for support Those acknowledg- 
ing themselves to be pauper immigrants, have been repeatedly found in the House of 
Industry in Boston, with the very money received from the parish concealed about 
them, and in some instances, to prevent detection, sewed in their clothes. Out of 860 
persons received into that place during the last year, 616 were foreigners ; not all, by 
any means, of this class, nor is it possible to ascertain how many. In this way, Massa- 
chusetts disburses from her public treasury over fiAy thousand dollars annually to re- 
lieve foreign paupers, and this but imperfectly meets the expense. She has attempted 
to modify the evil by countervailing legislation, by requiring bonds from the mastera of 
vessels bring^g foreign passengers, conditioned that for a given period they shall not 
become chargeable to the public This, however, proves inadequate ; for while her 
laws on this subject are more humane than some of her adjoining States, the immi- 
grants will find their way into the commonwealth. Many, doubtless, are sent out to 
the neighboring provinces, and thence come to us coastwise ; othen, perhaps, have or 
will enter by the Canada frontier, and penetrate to places where they can find the best 
provision for them. They have been detected in New York as well as in Massachu- 
■etts. 

*< Now, sir, is it just t Is it morally right for Great Britain to attempt to throw upon 
OS this oppressive burden of sustaining her poor 1 Shall she be permitted to legislate 
them out of the kingdom, and to impose on us a tax for their support, without an efibrt 
on our part to countervail such a policy 1 Would it not be wronging our own virtuous 
poor to divide their bread with those who have no just or natural claims upon us ? And 
above all, sir, shall we fold our arms and see this moral pestilence sent among us to 
poison the public mind and do irremediable mischief? Sir, I hope this country will 
always afford an asylum to the worthy and the oppressed of all classes and conditions ; 
but humanity makes no appeal to us to receive and cherish those who have no respect 
for virtue, morality, or themselves ; those who are forced among us because they are 
too owrupt, debauched, and indolent to be tolerated in a country not overscrupulous in 
iti morals." 



No further action seems to have been taken by either branch of Con- 
gress, notwithstanding the facts presented by Ez-OoTcmor Daris, daring 
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the session of 1835-6, than the adoption of the following resolntion hj 
the Senate : 

Resolved, Thtt the Secretary of the Treasniy be directed to canse to bo collected and 
laid before the Senate, at its next session, all such facts and information as can bo 
obtained through the Custom House, or from other sources, respecting the deportation 
of paupers from Great Britain and other places ; ascertained, as nearly as possible, to 
what countries such persons are sent, where landed, and what provision, if any, is made 
for their future support 

During the summer of 1837, the City Councils of Boston made some 
effort to arrest the growing evil, and, among other things, directed the 
then Mayor to confer with other municipal authorities on the subject, with 
a view of effecting their co-operation in memorializing Congress for some 
remedial legislation, which he did, as may be seen in MUs^ Itegisler, 
vol. Iv, p. 46. In Baltimore, the same evil was experienced to an 
alarming extent at the same period. A ship load of Hessian convicts, 
260 in number, were brought into port, with manacles and fetters remain- 
ing on their hands and feet until within the day of their arrival. General 
Smith, then Mayor, on discovering the character of the passengers, 
detained the vessel at Fort McHenry until he could communicate with 
the United States authorities at Washington, but he was informed, on 
inquiry, that there was no remedy, and so he had ^to permit the convicts 
to be landed, and turned loose to prey upon society. See NileB^ Register^ 
vol. Iv. p. 44. At Newark, N. J., the City Councils also had their 
attention called to the subject. About this time, a gross violation of the 
Quarantine laws was perpetrated by the master of the British ship 
Lockwoods, who landed his pauper passengers at Amboy and went to 
sea ; and still more of the same class were then about arriving or being 
landed, as appears from the following communications. See Niles^ Begiti' 
Ur, vol Hi. pp. 260, 259, 265 : 

Quarantine f June 2, 1887. 
DiAB Sir — I have just learned that the following British ships are now on their way 
here, with orders to land their passengers at Amhoy, viz. : Phoebe, with 326 paMen- 
gers; Sherbrook, with 202; Harriet, with 246: 773 paupers — to be sent into oar 
city* 

Yours respectfuUy, WILLIAM ROCKWOOD, 

Health Officer. 
Aabov CLimx, Esq. 

Mayor^s Office, New York, June 6, 1887. . 
GsiTTLiMiir or thk Cokmoit CovirciL — The laws of this State require that tiM 
captain of every ship or vessel, landing passengere in this city from a foreign country, or 
from another State, shall report the name, lost legal settlement, place of birth, age or 
occupation of such passenger, to the Mayor of the city, within twenty-four hours after 
arrival, under a penalty of $76 for each passenger so neglected to be reported : and that 
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every person not heing a citizen oftht United States, coming to this city with the uiteii* 
tion to reside, shall report himself to the Mayor within twenty-ibur hours after arrival, 
under a penalty of $100 for neglecting to do so. * * * 

The opinion is entertained that there is a settled arrangement in some parts of Europe 
to send their famishing hordes to our city. The operations of certain companies have 
been noticed. But contractors arc becoming so covetous that they afllict this country 
with a pauper population in conuderation of rcceivmg from steerage passengers more 
than $2 per head extra, fbr agreeing to land them in New York ; instead of which these 
traders in foreign paupers secretly clear their vessels for Amboy, in New Jersey, there 
to land the said passent^ers, and thereafter send them to New York by other convey- 
ance, or leave them to provide for themselves. Our city is generally the place to which 
they contract to be carried on leaving Liverpool. 

This business is likely to be fiercely driven throughout the ensuing year. Hundreds 
of thousands of the population of portions of Europe are in a state of poverty, excite- 
ment and wretchedness — the prospect before them very discouraging. The old country 
has more people than it is convenient to support. And although many of them feel no 
particular anxiety to leave their native land, they sec others depart — they read the mix- 
ture of truth and fiction, published by those employed to obtain passengers — they ore 
assured they can easily return if they arc not suited with the country — that certain em- 
ployment, enormously high wages, and almost sure wealth await them. The timea 
being more unpromising in other countries than in our own, they imagine they cannot 
change for the worse, and hither they come. They cannot fail to be an iniolcrable 
burthen to us. As soon as they arrive within our limits, many of them begin to suffer 
and to beg. Some of those by the " Lockwoods" commenced as mendicants on the first 
day they saw our city, and some of them on the first night thereafter sought the watch- 
house for a shelter ; others solicited aid at the Commissioners' office, and not a few at 
the Mayor's residence. Nearly 2,000 arrive each week, and it is not likely that many 
months will elapse before the number per week will be 3,000. In the Boreas, which 
came in on Saturday, there were about 150 steerage passengers. They were landed 
firom a lighter, near the foot of Rector street, at 10 a.m., on Sunday. Some of them 
declared they had not means to obtain one day*s storage for a chest 

Our streeta are filled with the wandering crowds of these passengers — clustering in 
our city — unacquainted with our climate — without money — ^without employment — 
without friends — many not speaking our language — and without any dependence for 
food, or raiment, or fireside — certain of nothing but hardship and a grave ; and to be 
viewed, of course, with no very ardent sympathy by those native citizens whose imme- 
diate ancestors were the saviours of the country in its greatest peril. Besides, many 
of them scorn to hold opinions in harmony with the true spirit of our government. 
'Hiey drive our native workmen into exile, where they must war again with the savage 
of the wilderness — encounter again the tomahawk and scalping knife — and meet death 
beyond the regions of civilization and of home. It is apprehended they will bring 
disease among us ; and if they have it not with them on arrival, they may generate a 
plai^ue by collecting in crowds within small tenements and foul hovels. What is to 
become of them 1 is a question of serious import. Our whole alms-house department is 
so full that no more can be received there witliout manifest hazard to the health of every 
inmate. Petitions signed by hundreds, asking for work, are presented in vain. Private 
associations for relief are almost wholly without funds. Thousands must therefore 
wander to and fro on the face of the earth — fillmg every part of our once happy land 
with sqnalid poverty and with profligacy. * * * 
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Bj Chapter 56, Section 16, of the laws and ordinances of the city of New York, it 
is enacted, that in all cases where the Mayor shall deem it expedient to commute tor 
alien passengers arriving at this port, instead of requiring indemnity bonds, he is autho- 
nied to rcoeiTe such sum, in lieu of such bonds, as he shall deem adequate, not leas 
than one dollar and not more than ten dollars, for each passenger. I deem it my duty 
to inform the Common Council, that it is my intention, hereafter, in all cases where it 
would not be unreasonable, to require and demand ten dollars for such commutatkm, 
from each alien passenger. And on advising with the Commissioners of the alms- 
house as to this intention, I am authorized to say that they approve and unite with me 
in it ; and I am bound to believe that it will receive the sanction of the public. Our 
rJty should not, whenever it can be avoided, receive more persons likely to become 
chargeable. It will be a herculean task to employ and take care of those who are already 
within our jurisdicticm. Our funds appropriated for charitable purposes promise no 
overplus. Provisions, fuel, and clothing for the alms-house, are still very expensive. 

Laborers are not sought after, and while we pity the griefs and sorrows of all our 
fellow-creatures, we cannot deny that a preference, in the distribution of charities, ■■ 
well as place and employment, is due to the descendants of the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, and to the heroes and sufferers of the second war of independence. It was asked 
by the fiithers of American liberty. It has been promised to their sons. It cannot be 
conceded to aliens vrithout great indignity to our native and adopted citizens; and if 
foreign paupers and vagrants come here for political purposes, it is proof irresistibte 
<* that our naturalization laws ought to be immediately revised," and the term of reri 
dence greatly extended to qualify them to vote or hold office. Many are, I admit, 
orderly, well-dtsposcd men — but many of them are of the opposite character. It is 
believed the action of the Common Council in the premises is particularly desirable. 
Our citizens had no serious turn-outs — no riotous parades — no conspiracies against 
the business and families of quiet, industrious and honest American operatives, untfl 
after officious interference by mischievous strangers, and it is melancholy to observe, 
that, in the mad career of some of these foreigners to destroy our happy system, they 
have lately recommended to a large meeting of our citizens that they should cany with 
them deadly weapons, of various kinds, to all our future public assemblages. These 
wild strangers should learn that to do so, is not ** peaceably" to assemble, as provided 
by the Constitution. Indeed, a reason for taking proper measures to diminish the num- 
ber of arrivals, is drawn from the fact, that, in addition to the gn^at ond grievous expense 
they would add to the city, should they continue to be numerously thrown upon us, the 
Common Council will bo called upon to provide an armed and a mounted police for 
both day and night time. Peace cannot be otherwise expected. Many of them come 
from places where nothing lees secures tranquillity. 

AARON CLARK. 

This message was referred to the appropriate committee, which some 
time afterwards made the following report : 

The committee on laws, to whom was referred the message of his honor the Mayor. 
relative to the Quarantine laws and alien passengers, beg leave to report in part — ^Thai 
its members have felt a deep interest in the very important matters which the Mayot 
has so promptlyt in the discharge of his official functions, brought before the notice of 
this board ; that upon a proper and discreet settlement of the interesting questions 
submitted in the communication, depend Uie peace, prosperity, and good order of this 
city. 
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The immense numbers of penons arriTing at thie port, fleeing from the poverty, 
■tanration and oppreesion of Europe, is calculated, certainly, not only to excite our 
sympathy for these unfortunate beings, but to create a well-founded alarm as to the 
results upon our municipal prosperity, as well as the character and morality of our 
population. The greater number of these immigrants (for there are those who, devoted 
to agricultural pursuits, and bringing with them some little property and a good repu- 
tation, are calculated to add to the resources of the commonwealth,) are absolutely 
penniless and reeking with the accumulated filth, which long confinement on ship- 
board and an habitual want of cleanliness produce ; they almost immediately on their 
arrival, roam the streets, a band of houseless mendicants, or apply to your alms-houses 
jfor succor. Crime succeeds destitution. Tour prisons are filled — your hospitals aro 
crowded with them, and your public treasure is spent upon those who never contributed 
a cent to the general welfare. 

It is just — ^it is in accordance with the best feelings of the human heart to commis- 
lerate the sufiferings of humanity, however degraded ; but in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, this city owes a paramount duty to itself and the country of which it is the 
general emporium. She is bound by wise and efficient laws to prevent the jails and 
work-houses of Europe, from pouring out on our shores their felons and paupers ; to 
prohibit her from introducing here those whom she is bound by every consideration of 
justice to support ; to prohibit her from disgorging on our people, a population with 
principles calculated to lower the tone of morals and disorganize the frame of our 
republican institutions. 

During the last year 60,641 passengers arrived at thu port The number has greatly 
increased this season, the average being very nearly 2,000 a week. The alms-house is 
fiill, containing at this moment 3,074, of which throe-fourths are foreigners. Jn fact, 
our pubKe charities are principally for ike benefit of these foreigners; for of 1,209 
persons admitted into the hospital at Bellevue, 982 were aliens. The expense m the 
alms-house establishment and its dependencies, last year, amounted to $205,606 68-100. 

Tour committee, therefore, recommend the passage of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this board, that the Mayor may be requested to 
enter into a correspondence with the Executives of the States of New Tork and New 
Jersey, and such other persons as to him may seem proper, touching the enforcement 
of the health laws and passenger act 

Resohed, That this board approve the decision of his honor the Mayor, in raising 
the amount of conunutation money heretofore paid by foreign passengers. 

M. C. PATTERSON, Chairman. • 
D. BANDEIJL. 

On the 30th of April, 1838, Mr. RobbcU, of New York, submitted the 
following in the House of Representatives of the United States, which 
was adopted : — 

Resolvedj That tho President of the United States be requested to communicate to 
this House copies of all correspondence and communications whicn have passed between 
this and any foreign governments, and the officers and agents thereof, relating to the 
intioduction cd foreign paupers into the United States; also, what steps, if any, havo 
been taken, to prevent tho introduction of such paupers into the United Statass provided 
rach communication is not incompatible with the intensts of the United 8mMi / '^ .. 
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In reply to this request, President Van Barcn forwarded the followlDg 
among a number of other documents, to Congress. See Niles^ JHegister 
vol Iv. p. 44 : — 

MR. HARRISON TO MR. LIVINGSTON, (extbactb.) 

Coruuiate of the Untied Staietf Kingston, Jamaica, June 2Bth, 1831, 

Sib: — I do myielf the honor to inform you that I was called upon yesterday by mcMt 
of the masters and supercargoes of American vessels now in this port, who complained 
of a law which obliges all foreign vessels under one hundred tons to take a pauper (or 
such other person that it may bo desirable to get rid of) on board, and carry him or 
them off the island ; and those above that size, one for every hundred tons burden, at tbe 
rate of $10 each, under a penalty of £100 currency or $300. 

• •••••••• 

It appears when a pauper wishes to leave the island, it is only necessary to select the 
vessel he is desirous to go in ; he then accompanies the officer charged with the execu- 
tion of the law in question to the consignee, to whom the $10 is tendered for the men'i 
passage, and, if refused, the fine is then inflicted. •••••• I have no means, while 

I remain unauthorized to act in an official chaqacter, to ascertain the number of peraons 
who have been thus clandestinely introduced into the United States ; but I am informed 
that there are now about one hundred in the hospital at Kingston alone, and as there 
are scarcely any other foreigners trading to the colony but Americans, the greater pert 
of those people will find their way to the United States in the manner already described 
to you 

Consulate of the United States, District of Kingston-upon-HuU-Teeds, Aug 30, 1836. 

Sib: — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your circular of the 7th of July, 
requesting information as to the deportation of paupers from Great Britain, diic. 

I have in consequence been making particular inquiries on the subject tliroughout 
my consular district I find thnt no Ust that can be relied on of passengers sailing 
from Hull, is kept at the custom house, which distinguishes the paupers from those of a 
better class. Regular muster rolls are kept, but the parties arc merely described by their 
names, ages, and from whence they come, and occupation. 

l^he officers of the customs are well aware that paupers do proceed both to the United 
States and Canada; and it has been admitted by the owners of several vessels sailing 
there, that their passengers are paid by the overseers of the parishes to which they be- 
long. The mode of doing this varies according to the trustworthiness of the pauper: if 
good, he is trusted to make his own bargain, and generally has a trifle of money ad- 
vanced to him for use when he quits the vessel, to enable him to get up the country. If 
the man is a bad character, he is generally the best off, as the overseers pay his passage 
money and procure for him the necessaries for his voyage ; the man then turns restive, 
and oftentimes refuses to go, unless more money is given him, generally £5 or £10 moire 
than was first agreed on. So that the worse the character, the better able the pauper 
is to make his way when he quite the vessel. One ship-owner, whose vessel sailed this 
year to the United Stetes from Hull, and who has had several previously, saye he 
believes that nearly all the passengers go to the back settlements, to their friends whe 
had pre\iousIy gone there, and had written for them ; and that it very rarely happened 
that any fiimily went out on a roving expedition, not having an object. It appeaiw 
that the greatest immigration fix>m Hull is to Canada, whither passage money is reduce^ 
and many inettncei have been discovered where the overseen have agreed with the 
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paupexK, and paid their pamago money for the United States ; but the paupcn have 
adopted the plan of getting there through Canada, on account of the moderate charge of 
the paasage ; by which means they have taken more money with them into the country. 

It IB the general opinion of the owners of vessels, that during the last two years the 
number of paupers immigrating to United States and Canada has been very much dimin 
ished. Very few have gone there from this large county (Yorkshire), as labor has been 
easily obtained and wages have improved. 

A merchant who had a vessel sailed from the port of Hull this year, with several 
families, states that all but three appeared able to bear their own expensee*, and 
some, though in appearance poor, were known to have in their i)osseftKion consi<1oraMe 
property. Anotlier counteracting effect of the immigration of paupers, is the return of 
several within the last year or two, to their parishes, which are bound to receive them, 
and the knowledge of such proceedings deters other overseers from 1>eing so ready to 
assist as they were some years ago. Liverpool being tlie principal port from whence 
immigration takes place, I beg to enclose you herewith a statement (A) that has been 
published of the number who have sailed from the Ist January to tlie 5th July last, 
designating the countries to which they have gone and the number for the years 
1833-34 and '36. 

A society was formed some time since for the purpose of sending yoyng females 
out to New South Wales, but, as will be perceived by the enclosed resolution (B) passed 
by them, they now decline recommending any further immigration there, owing to the 
excessive immorality stated to prevail there. 

With great icspcct, I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

ALBERT DAVY, 
Consul U. S. A. Kingston-upon-HuU. 

Hon. LxTi WooDBT7ST, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington. 

United States Cotuulate, Bremen, Sept, 5, 1836. 
Sib — I have the honor to acKnowledge the receipt of your esteemed circular of the 
7th of July, 1836, requesting information respecting deportation of paupers from Great 
Britain, and other places, dec I am sorry that the information is not to be pro- 
cured from authentic sources, for, properly speaking, it cannot be said that paupers are 
deported from Germany, though it may sometimes (but very rarely) be the case that 
families, almoners, and civil authorities, in order to get rid of a burdensome fellow or 
troublesome subject, pay what is necessary for such a person to cross the Atlantic — but 
among the German immigrants, a great number of whom annually embark at this port, 
and who nearly all go to tlie United States, there are many persons and families who, 
when they have paid for the passage, have little or no money left, and probably many 
of them, on arriving in the United States, are quite destitute of all. The different gov- 
ernments of Germany are in general not much pleased with the spirit of immigration, 
several years since predominant in Germany, and, as is said, try by all means to keep 
their subjects at home. The immigrants very often loudly and bitterly complain that 
the said governments, before they give the people the permission to depart, put as maiiy 
obstacles as possible in the way of the persons who intend to immigrate. Such immi- 
grants, as I hear, must usually prove to their governments that they have money enough 
to pay their travelling expenses and for their passage, the said governments being afraid 
that the immigprants may, by travelling, uselessly spend their little fortune, and then 
retain, and come on the charge of the community, and the immigrants are therefore 
obliged to renounce and give up all their rights as natives of the countiy. After the 
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immigTviits have got the permiBsion to immigmte ind set ont, then their .fonner gov> 
ommentfi do not further care for them. 

The letters or circulars addressed to the United States Consals at Hambuig, M«- 
nich, Leipsic, and Cassel, which were sent to me with the said circular of the 7th of 
July last, enclosed, have immediately been put in the post-office. 

I have the honor to remain, with the greatest respect, your most obedient eervant. 

For JOSHUA DODGE, 

H. W. BOHMR 
To the Hon. Levi Woodbubt, Secretary of the Treasury, at Washington. 

Consulate of the U, States of America^ Leipsicy March Sth, 1887. 

SiB — On receipt of your circular letter of July 7th, 1836, 1 made inquiries in respect 
to the transport of paupers from this country to the United States; but state aflkin 
being conducted not so openly as may be desired, I have not been sucscssful until of 
late, when, by confidential communications, I have learned things which will require 
energetic measures upon the part of tlie United States to lie counteracted. 

Not only paupers, but even criminals, are transported from the interior of this country 
to the sea-ports, in order to be embarked there for the United States. 

A Mr. De Stein, formerly an officer in the service of tlic Duke of Saxe Gotha, haa 
lately made propositions to the smaller States of Saxony for transporting their criminab 
to the port of Bremen, and embarking them there for the United States, at $75 per 
head, which offer has been accepted by several of them. The first transport of crimi- 
nals, who, for the greater part, have been condemned to hard labor for life, (among them 
two notorious robbers, Pfeifcr and Albrccht,) will leave Gotha on the 15th of this 
month; and it is intended to empty, by-and-by, all the work-houses and jails of that 
country in this manner. There is not a doubt that several other States will imitate 
this nefarious practice. In order to stop it, I have sent an article into the Geoenl 
Gazette of Augsburg, wherein I have attempted to demonstrate that this behavior was 
contrary to all laws of nations, and that it was a shameful behavior towards a countiy 
which offers the. best market to German manufactures. 

It has of late, also, become a general practice in the to^iis and borouglis of Germany, 
to get rid of their paupers and vicious members, by collecting means for cflectuatiiig 
their passage to the United States among the inhabitants, and by supporting them from 
the public funds. 

This practice is highly injurious to the United States, as it burdens them with a 
host of paupers and criminals, and also deters the better and wealthier class of tba 
inhabitants of this country from immigrating to tlie United States. The property the 
latter class has of lato exported annually to the United States, has been calculated at a 
sum of firom two to four millions of dollars, and it is to be expected that thia very 
profitable immigration would increase from year to year, in case the honest people 
of this country would not have to fear to be associated in the new country with the 
worst class of their countrymen. This, indeed, seems to be the secret motive of the 
above- mentioned measures. It is intended to stigmatize thereby that cruntry which 
the wealthier class of the farmers and mechanics commence to consider as the land of 
promise. 

To remedy that evil, I would propose the following measures. 1. That all perMioe 
intending to immigrate to the United States, would have to produce to the Consul of 
the United States, in tlie sea-port, a testimonial from tlic magiHtrato of their residence, 
purporting that they have not been punished for a crime (political punishmenta cz* 
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oepted) for tho last three yean ; that they are able to maintain themselves by their labor 
or capital. 2. That the Consul of the United States, in the soa-port, should have to 
certify these testimonials ; and that the masters of ships, who would take a passenger 
without such a testimonial, should have to pay a considerable fine on landing him in 
the United States. 3. That the Consul of the United States, in the sea-port, should 
have power to refuse his certificate to all those immigrants who, in his opinion, would 
become a burden to the community on their arrival in the United States. 

I am, sir, with high consideration, your most obedient and humble servant, 

F, LIST. 

Hon. Leti Woobbubt, Secretary of the Treasury. 

The message and accompanying docamcnts were referred to a Select 
Committee, of which Mr. Russell, of New York, was made chairman, 
who made a report, July 2, 1838, accompanied by two bills, one for the 
revision of the naturalization laws, and tho other in relation to the intro- 
duction of foreign paupers and convicts. Mr. Beatty, from the Butler 
district, Pennsylvania, who, happening to be a naturalized citizen, for 
reasons .stated by him, asked for time to submit a counter report, in re- 
sponse to the monstrous doctrines which, he said, were contained in the 
report. They were the doctrines of '98, revived in full force. He stated 
that the gentleman f\rom New York had had the whole session to prepare 
his report, and had only presented it now on the eve of the session. 
After some remarks from Messrs. Hamer of Ohio, Garland of Virginia, 
Rhett of South Carolina (who dissented from tho views of the majority), 
Lincoln of Massachusetts (who assented to them), Reed of Massachu- 
setts, Hoffman of New York, and Russell of New York — Mr. Cushman 
of New Hampshire, moved the previous question, which prevailing, the 
bill was committed, and no further action was had on it during the re- 
mainder of the session. See Congressional Globe of 1837-8, p. 489. 
At the next session, on the 4th of February, 1839, Mr. Russell again 
made an effort to obtain action thereon. He said it would be recollected 
by the House, that, last session, the Select Committee on the subject had 
reported a bill to prevent the introduction of foreign paupers and con- 
victs into the United States. Subsequent events had shown the import- 
ance of that bill, and the necessity of action upon it, and he, therefore, 
moved that the bill be made the special order for next Thursday week. 
Mr. Cambreleng hoped no more special orders would be adopted, espe- 
cially as they had several already. Other objections were made ; Mr. 
Russell moved a suspension of the rules, but the motion was rejected. 
See Congressnonal Globe of 1838-9, p. 168. 

No further movement on the subject, it appears, was made in Congress 
until the session of 1844-5, and then no definite action was had. In the 
mean time, however, the practice of importing into this country, from 
Europe, the refuse of her population, which had for years been practiced by 
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some of the authorities of Great Britain, was renewed bj some of the Gtermaa 
States, as will be seen by the letter noticed below. A letter from the 
American Consul at Hesse Cassel, as we learn from the Newbnryport 
Herald, published in 1839, states that the government of Hamburg de- 
ported from time to time these criminals, who had cither been con- 
demned for life, or a long period. They gave them the choice, either to 
endure their time or immigrate, in which case the government paid their 
passage. The letter of the Consul stated as follows : 

^* This price the Bremen ship-owncre could only afibrd by always canying a laige 
number, to obtain which, they had their agents over the interior of Germany, and 
induced the lower class which live in a very impoverished state, to immigrate, by making 
them believe that laborers were so much demanded in the United States, that able>bodied 
men could earn as soon as landed two dollars a day." 

Another letter from Mr. List, Consul at Leipsic, published in the same 
paper, stated : 

<< Not only paupers, but even criminals are transported from the interior of this coun- 
try, in order to be embarked there for the United States." 

We learn, also, from Niles^ liegifderj Nov. 16th, 1839, vol. Ivii., p. 177, 
that a Mr. De Stein, formerly an officer in the service of the Duke of Saze 
Gotha, had then lately made propositions to the smaller States of Saxony, 
for transporting their criminals to the United States at $75 per head ; 
which offer had been accepted by several of them. The first transport 
of criminals, who for the greater part had been condemned to hard labor 
for life, (among them two notorious rol^bers, Pfeifer and Albrecht,) would 
leave Gotha on the 1 5th of the month, and it was intended bv and by to 
empty all the work-houses and jails of the conntry in this manner, and 
there was little doubt that several other States would imitate the nefarious 
practice. It had evidently become a general practice in the towns and 
boroughs of Germany, to get rid of their paupers and vicious members, by 
collecting the means for effecting their passage to the United States, 
among the inhabitants, and by supplying them from the public funds. 

Notwithstanding these evidences, however, of foreign governments thus 
flooding our country with their convitts and paupers. Congress could not, 
it would seem, be aroused to the danger. During the session of 1844-45, 
JIamllton Fish, of New York, again introduced the subject in the House of 
IlepresentativcB, and a resolution was, on motion, adopted, directing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to " report to the House whether any, and if 
any, wliat further legislation is necessary to prevent the introduction of for- 
eign paupers or criminals," but no report seems to have been made or further 
action had. See Conyrestiional Globe 1844-45, p. 209. In the Senate, 
at the same session, Mr. Johnson, of Louisiana, offered a resolution re- 
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qnestiDg the Secretary of State ** to commnnicate to the Senate snch in- 
formation as may be in possession of the Department of State, as to the 
practice of foreign governments in transporting their criminals and 
paopers into the United States ; and he shall also communicate copies 
of such instructions, if any, as may have been given by the government 
of the United States to its consuls and other agents in foreign governments 
upon this subject, and copies of such reports, if any, as may have been 
received firom such consuls and agents in relation thereto ;" but it docs 
not appear to have ever been considered or passed. See Congressional 
Globe 1844-45, p, 48. 



CHAPTER X. 

PAUPKB AND CONVICT IMMIGRATION — CONTINUED. 

On the 3rd of March, 1845, Mr. Berrien made a report in the Senate 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which had been referred sundry 
resolutions and memorials in relation to immigration of paupers and con- 
Yicts, from Hbe testimony accompanying which the following abstract is 
made. See Senate Document lt3, 2Sth Congress, Second Session. 

Dr. Samuel B. Martin returned, in writing, the following statement, in 
reply to interrogatories propounded to him, and was sworn thereto : 

Baltimore f February Srd, 1845. 

GxiTTLSMiir — I commence by stating, that I had the honor of serving this, my native 
city, in the capacity of health officer, for fifteen years. 

• ••• •• •• • 

In the year 1826, during the »ix months of my duty, (I was only required to visit and 
examine the vessels, and persons on board, from the 1st of May to the 1st of No- 
wmber, of each year,) I examined into the condition of 1,604 foreign passengers. In 
my annual report of that year, I called the attention of the mayor and councils of the 
city to the great influx of passengers, among whom I discovered a number of paupers, 4cc. 

In the year 1880 (six months thereof), there arrived at this port 4,084 foreign passen- 
gers. I again called the attention of the mayor and councils to the subject ; for which 
■ee my report, in the Appendix to the city ordinances, dated 26th December, 1830. 

In the year 1881 (six months thereof,) there arrived at the port of Baltimore 4,381 
foreign passengers. I again renewed my call on the attention of the mayor and councils 
to the growing evil, and to the important fact of the introduction among us of the haitf 
the lame, and the blind* 

In the year 1832, (during six months,) there arrived 11,546 foreign passengers. I 
Ibimd it necessary to reiterate my call on the mayor and councils, for their attention to 
the condition of those immigrants, much the same as in my former complainti. This m- 
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port alludei to the introdaction of both paupari and eriminaU. My informatioD wm 
procured from masters of passenger Teasels. 

In the year 1833, (six months thereof!) we had an acceanon of 8^39 iminifnatf. 
Their condition the same as in former reports. 

In six months of the year 1884, there arrrived at the port of Baltimore 7^63 foreign 
passengers. I here again complained of the tide of immigration still setting in upon na. 
See Appendix to city ordinances, page 31, of the year 1835. 

During six months of the year 1835, the number of immigrants amounted to 3349. 
Once more I renewed my call on the mayor and councils, in my annual repor(« 8ae 
Appendix, &c., for 1836, of city ordinances. 

During six months of 1836, we had an accession of 5,S68 foreign passengers. I hen 
ceased to make my complaints, as there appeared to be no notice taken of them. 

During six months of the year 1837, there arrived 5,941 foreign passengen. No 
further call was made by me on the attention of the mayor and councils, yet their con- 
dition was no better than in former years. 

During six months of the year 1838, the number of immigrants was 4,909. I continned 
nlent as to their condition, not feeling disposed to be importuno^ This was my laM 
(fifteenth) year of the duties of health officer, the new mayor deeming it proper to 
change his officer. 

In the foregoing statement, I commenced with the year 1829, because during the 
years preceding the number of immigrants was but small that came under my inspection, 
and Icfss exceptionable as to character ; indeed, they appeared quite like another pcopto 
mostly g^ood mechanics, formers, &;c — and, in the general, possessed of means to acquire ^ 
proper subsistence amongst us. The impression made on my mind by the chanem 
and condition of the immigrants, since 1828, was, that they had become an insupportabU 
burden in their own country, and were induced, by false pretences, and sometimea by 
force, to leave their country for this — the adon or agent$ in the matter under conaidw- 
ation being impelled thereto by the expectation of emolument to themselves by rendoring 
service to the districts of country from whence these deluded people came, and holdisff 
out to them the prospect of a <* Imd flowing with milk and honey. ^ I feel, also, ^eiy 
confident they (the actors behind the curtain) must therein have some political minot. 

I hero subjoin extracts from my annual communications to the authorities of the 
city of Baltimore, alluded to in this my answer to your first interrogatory, and in pait 
to the fifth, and also to the sixth. 

1828. " Many (passengers) arrived here vary destitute mdeed, which Ufill ham a 
tendency to increase ear poor-rates rapidly." 

1829. t< I beg to be excused for again calling your attention to the great influx of 
passengers, (foreign immigrants alluded to,) without the least regard to their ability (in 
many cases) for a maintenance — some lame, blind, others in a state of idiatey, I vn» 
informed by a respectable master of a vessel, that, two years since, a number of paaien- 
gcrs were provided for, their passage money paid, &C., by the parish to which tfacy 
belonged, and sent to this country in the vessel which he commanded." 

1830. ** A sense of duty impels me again to solicit your attention, not only to the 
increasing influx, but also to the condition, of strangers arriving at this port, both in 
foreign and American vessels. The increase every year is remarkable ; the condition 
of many deplorable indeed, both as to their pecuniary resources, as well as to 
infirmities, mental and physical. Paupers continue to be sent (or brought) to us in 
siderable numbers ; to meet which, it appeara to me highly necessary some meMoroa 
should be adopted." 
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1831. ** Fordgnen, 4,891 ; in which number, as UBual, are campriaed many panpera : 
a number haU, lame, and hUnd. Thia drcumatance I fisel it my duty to again represent 
aa a growing evil, ariaing out of the &ciiity with which auch deacription of population 
may bo introduced here, which, in other aea^rta, ia denied to paaaenger diipe. Veaaela, 
both foreign aa well as American, find it to their advantage to take from 150 to 2(H) 
paaaengera for Baltimore — ^being in ballast, land them without difficulty ; and should no 
freight offer immediately, are convenient to the Potomac or Jamea riivr, dtc, much to 
their advantage, but greatly to the disadvantage of our city. I would not so frequently 
call your attention to this subject, did it not appear like an imposition on the lenity of 
oar Uiws, and a violation of hospitality. During the past season, there has been 
another instance of the whole number of passengers having been paupers, and sent to 
thia country as such, at the expense of a European parish. This fact was communi- 
cated to me by a respectable merchant, whose means of information I presume to be 
undisputed," &?« 

1832. Number of passengers for six months of this year, 11,946; of which number 
400 were citizens of the United States. 

** The condition of the passengers, during the past season, has been much the same 
aa atated in my former reports, and I hope it will not be considered importunate if I 
once more beg the attention of our authorities to this grovjing evil, whereby a depraved 
population is with so much feicility poured in upon us ; the more able pa*^ pass on to the 
interior, but the pauper part is left on our hands. I think, also, that provision should 
be made by law, requiring every master or commander of a vessel to report, if he knows 
of or should discover such (convicts alluded to) during his passage to be on board, all and 
every passenger by his vessel who may have been convicted of any misdemeanor or 
erime prior to hia receiving such passenger on board, and that auch convict be retained 
in aaft keeping at the expense of the vessel in which he or she arrives, until the depar- 
ture of aaid vessel : and the captain placed under bond to reland said convict at such 
pbce or port where he or she was taken on board, or cause him or her (convict) to be 
rtlanded." 

1833. «The condition of the immigrants (foreign), as far as they came under my 
obeervation, was much of the same character as reported in former years. They will no 
doubt drop a full share (indeed I can bear testimony to the fact) of paupers at our 
doors." 

Again. " Thus the inmiigrant finds it to be his advantage to select Baltimore as his 
(or her) place of landing, being also 50 to 100 miles nigher to his place of destination. 
Thus, in addition to diminishing his cash expenditures, and as the amount of immi- 
gration, so is the amount of pauperism increased on our hands," dec 

1834. ** You can fi>rm no idea how many paupers are dropped amongst us, from such 
• host of pasaengera, during six months of each year.*' 

1836. The number of immigranta in six months of this year, 7,463. « For immigrants 
continue for the most part, as heretofore reported, of the lowest order (class) of the 
fiopulation of Europe." 

1836. The ndmber arrived six months of this year, 3348. No remarks were made 
in my annual communication of this year aa to the condition of the immigrants, amounts 
ing to 6,268. 

1837. From folio 489 of revised ordinancea of the dty of Baltimore for 1838, 1 extract 
MlbUoiwa: 

** But I beg leave again to assure you that there were many characters amongst these 
immigrantB badly eakulated to benefit our country, either by their morals or their aei^ 
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Tien. It is true. hsmtmr. dut «ciBe caest prepucd ia mi i * — badi is ^ Wot; 
I diink I am wi:ha bauids ■heu I ftaxir. t&a: I be£aev« cw^xrHHc gvi of &e 
ue onlj of that dMi ef muasfraatk kaivaif a b«Laaoe ■fi'ir «« gf 75 par e^^' 
mdnding the hilu laxce. Umd. Tnefcbmtii, aad pcnoc« Tnifpimird vidi anj b«^MK 
ezeepc laboring'.'' Ac 

Heary LAznpjirtcr, jr., deposed u foUovs : 

Mj age if 21 and upvaris. qv resdenoe m P^I^^phia. bt owvpatun n djciu I 
was bom in Wuteobersp. and cjjne to ihzs cc-«z2t vben I was £vv jcan old. Mj 
lasher, with wiion I reside. ke«p» a public b:cjv 3 F*;-7t v^tila. ani I have opporbui* 
ties of b«coiz;in^ icqcainied with oanj izi^icrzu'j «hc cooe v: ch» coostzr. I kmam 
the instances of two pcrscns--one nA:=«d Chrif^opfeer B^3wc. and one named Hmrf 
Knapp: they were represented by their feUow-panen^er? ^isi I betiere them> to linw 
been forei^ conTicta. £hipp<-i here hj orier of their r^vent=:ent&. TWr paMng« w^ 
■aid to haTe been paid bj their coTemzsents^ and the? passports ftimfshed. Chrktopher 
Brown arrived here ahoct six or seven months ago, from Wiirtecii«rf . Henrr Kaifp 
came here sereral rears ago — four or five Tears: he was &X3 Bararia. I iwj e uijy 
acted as interpreter fi>r a man named Papenberg, now under arrert for murder m lUi 
coontj. I learned from a woman who accompanied him, that thej had both bc«& nal 
to this ooimtry from a house of ccrrecaen in Branswicfc. 

Wm. Wardenbnrg, of Baltimore, said apon oath : 

He knows that criminals and pat:pers hare been sent to this conntiT from BoNfd; 
knows that paupers from the almf-hooseso f Germany were «ent here by KortftamaA, in 
the ships Ernest and GusUve, Captain Fanst. and the Albert. Captain Kkxkgcto; 
M'ithin the last two or three years, the number of criminals and paupers aent lo A0 
dty of Baltimore has greatly increased ; and the witness thinks that thff charge on bm- 
sengers arriving in this country chotild be raised. Criminals, both men and wunMO^ 
have been sent here ; has known them to be guihy of crimes since their arrival here; 
knows an instance in which one of these persons vas sent to the jail of this city for 
stealing, and who stole the poker from the room in which he was confined just bcfen 
he was released. This criminal had been only two or three weeks in the country whMi 
he was arrested. 

Abraham Cajk made the following statement, on oath, to Terbal inter- 
rogatories propounded to him : 

I am a native of the Netherlands. Have resided in the United States 28 yesia, tad 
in the city of Baltimore about 15 years. For four years I acted as an agent for fowid * 
ing immigranta to the Western coimtry, and for the last year I have been 
the same busineas on my own aocoimt. 

He then handed in the following statement in writing, to which ha ' 
sworn: 

BaHimort, January S0» 1845 
To iht CommUtumen on the Naturalization laws for the city of Baltimore f 
Ga^TLBxaar : According to your demand, I have to state to your honorable body &e 
following facts: In November, 1843, the Bremen barque Republic, Captain Tefahr, 
owners, Messrs. Albers A Koneken, consigned to Messrs. Albcrs dc Coi, here^ aniTid 
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hero with 28 convicts from the kingdom of Wurtemberg. They were brought with 
dragoons to Brcmorhavcny and put on board of said vessel, and one of the dragoons 
remained on board until they went to sea^ and he returned with the pilot. And, besides, 
there were two murderers on said vessel, as passengers. 

The publication that lately appeared in the " Sun," of the German Society of Mary- 
land, is merely a humbug. They never appointed a committee to make inquiry, on 
account they know thenutelves it is true. 

I transport a great many to the West; so last year I sent 1,800 away; therefore, I 
am very well acquainted with the importation. The captain, the moment after fasten- 
ing the vessel, tries to get rid of them, on account he knows what cargo he has in the 
vessel. But it would be against the German Society of Maryland, if they should not 
come, because the most of them, or a good many, are owners or consignees of vessels. 

And more, also, last Thursday, the 23d instant, the Bremen ship Albert, Captain 
Klockgeter-^ownera, Brothers Kuhlenkamp, in Bremen, consigned to Messrs. A. Schu- 
macher & Co., arrived here with 106 passengers, whereof 19 went to the West, and the 
others remained here, on account they had no money, and the German Society of Mary- 
land has already given to the Brothers Pool man, passengers of said vessel, $4. If you 
do not think they are paupers, I do not know who are. In fiict, here arrives no vessel 
with passengers where there are no paupers on ; and the German Society of Maryland 
are aware of that, but self-interest compels them to keep silence. They have sent last 
year circulars out to Germany, to recommend them to come with money ; but they do 
not care if they are out of prison, or where they come from. It is well known any of 
the German kingdoms are very willing to empty prisons, and give them five or ten dol- 
lar! along, to get rid of them ; and certainty the Bremen merchants do not care how 
they load their vessels, if they only get paid for it, if they arc murderers, burglars, or 
paupers. 

I have said enough on this subject, and believe your honorable body will find them 
Mtia&ctoiy enough. 

On my part, I am, very respectfully, yours, 

ABRAHAM CUYK. 

Moses Catzenstein handed in a statement, in writing, (in the Gennan 
language,) of which the following is a translation, to which he was sworn 
on the five books of Moses, (the witness being a Jew.) 

By request of the commissioners, appointed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the United States Senate, in regard to the importation of paupers and criminals from 
foreign countries, I would respectfully state, that I embarked in Bremen, on board tho 
Bremen ship Republic, Captain Tegeler, together with about 100 other passengers, in the 
course of the summer of 1843, and arrived in Baltimore about the middle of Decem- 
ber of the same year ; that among the above passengers were 28 criminals, sent out 
of the country by their respective governments, and accompanied by a police oiHcor 
until the ship was fiuriy at sea, when each of these 28 persons were handed a certain 
cam of money by the police ofiScer, and he then left the ship with the pilot, and the 
•hip proceeded on her voyage — her port of destination being Baltimore, in Maryland, 
United States of America. Nearly all the persons alluded to are now in Baltimore. 

He knows a criminal, exclusive of those mentioned in his statement, who was tran- 
sported to this country, from the neighborhood from which be (Catienstein) came, for 
drunkenness and robbery ; and that said criminal ia now in this dtj. The witness 
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resided in the comitT of LowenKrln. in Cm kingdom oc HanoTcr. The Bsme of C« 
criminal alluded to is Aagiust MiinzelL 

Lorin^ D. Chapman, of the city of New York, aa editor, aged forlj- 
six years, answered thos : 

The person who constracted the machine for deftroring the Ufr of Loais Philippa m 
now X resident of this citv. I know of several other insteoces, bj infornuilioii ; soae 
of these came of 1837. I have examined the sabject, and am pos«esaed of inlbmutioa 
of frequent instances of this kind. The communicacioDs from the American Coosob et 
Bremen and Leipsic. to Mr. Woodbury, contain the £iu:ls in reference to the dep oHali flii 
of foreign convicts. 

Samael J. Robbins testified as follows : 

**■ I believe that foreign convicts have been introduced into this countiy. Thia belisf 
is founded upon inquiries made and papers read bv me upon this subject, in the 
house of this city and district ; in which establishment I have had means of i 
information, being and having been for the last four yeari • Secretary of the GnardiaM 
of the Poor for the city of Philadelphia, district of Southwark, and the townsfaipa of thi 
Northern Liberties and Penn ;' but I cannot now specify the particular infonnatm ar 
the particular documents on which my belief is founded. I recollect that one of As 
paupers in this alms-house acknowledged to me that he had been a convict ahiood, ud 
we sent him back to Bremen, at his own request." 

To the sixth interrogatory annexed to suid commission — ^he answeriiig; 
says: 

In answer to this interrogatory the deponent says : I have no other knowledge thn 
such as may be contained in the following narration : The number of immigrants iriadk 
arrived at the port of Philadelphia above two yearn of age, for the year ending die 1ft 
of Januar}', 1845, was 4.478 ; of which number about 100 have been admitted aa pa«- 
pers. The population of the alms-house, on the 11th of January, 1845, consisted M 
follows : 

Whites, persons bom in foreign countries, ... 9Sg 

Whites, persons bom in the United States. ... 713 

Blacks, persons bom in foreign countries, - • - 12 

Blacks, persons bom in the United States, ... 200 

Total population, 1,851 

George W. Smith, of Philadelphia, testified as follows : 
When I resided in Edinburgh, Scotland, in the years 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837, 1 
visited the poor-house of the West Kirk parish (which parish contains 71,000 in 
tantfi) in company with Mr. Whigham, one of the directors. He showed me a 1 
of bo3rs, paupers, whom they intended to send out to Canada, via New York, in 
to benefit them, and to save expense to the parish. These boys did not exceed a i 
in number, to the best of my recollection. I was informed that the practice waa 
common. 

When I returned to the U. States, I saw frequent notices in the New York jonmals of 
young vagrants or paupers fiom the poor-house being arrested in New York, where it 
appeared they had remained, instead of proceeding to Canada, as intended. Of tfc«e 
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arrests I know nothings but from those joamals ; nor do I know that tliose boys were 
the very individaols I had soen and Gxnminod in Edinburgh ; but, from the description 
given of them in said journals, I verity believe they were. The practice is no doubt 
beneficial to the Scotch parii«h, and would be to the boys, if a power of coercion existed to 
compel them to proceed to Canada, (af^er their arrival in New York, where there is no 
control over them,) as the director informed me that places had been procured for them 
in that province. 

In European newspapers, when I was abroad, I repeatedly read accounts of the con- 
viction of criminals, and that their sentences were commuted, on condition that thcv 
should leave the country and go to the United States of America. This was a frequent 
Kubject of conversation among Americans abroad, and as a matter of course excited an 
indignation. I read these accounts chiefly in extracts from the newspapers of Germany, 
introduced into the papers of France and England. 

George Henry Ponlscn, aged fifty-two years, agent, residing in the 
city of New York, answered thus : 

I know of many instances where convicts have been pardoned and sent to this coun- 
try at the expense of the government by which they were pardoned. Ten or twelve 
such cases have come to my knowledge, and I know a case where four on board of one 
vessel were sent from a house of correction, in the dukedom of Brunswick. These I 
know of my own personal knowledge^ having seen an endorsement on tlie passports, 
that the persons were convicts, transported by a guard from station to station to the 
frontier, where they are taken by an agent of the ship from the police officer to the 
vessel in which they are embarked. The instances which came to my knowledge oc- 
curred within the last three years ; a large number of the Germans, arriving here soon 
after, became chargeable for their support to the city or to their bondsmen. Such instances 
we have very frequently ; they call on me for aid immediately. There are also very 
numerous instances of foreign paupers, sometimes from the poor-houses, in other in- 
stances supported by the communes, being shipped to this port. This importation of 
paupers has increased very much during the last year ; they are sent here to save the 
expence of supporthig them in Europe by the public authorities, at the public expense ; 
some of these persons, frequently owing to their having been bonded, are not received in 
the alms-housee ; and, not Iteing aided by their bondsmen, very often become street beggars. 

Dr. Charles Wittig deposed as follows : 

I am a native of Germany. I reside now in Philadelphia, and am a citizen of the 
United States. I have no persona] knowledge of the importation of convicts into this 
country from Euroi)e, by order of any European government; but I have received a 
letter, addressed to me because I was a member of the German Immigrant Society, 
written by a gentleman who t^igns himself J. G. St. Lange, and who writes from Alle- 
ghany county, Indiana township, (Pennsylvania.) under date of 2d January, 1845. 

The letter was then produced, the substance of which, accurately ren- 
dered, is as follows : 

"I perceive in tlic Pittsburg Courier of the 25th Deceml)er, 1844, copied from the 
pages of the Philadelphia Democrat, which paper had taken it from the American 
papers in the English language, that Frederick List, Esq., Consul at Wurtcmbcrg, had 
Tvritten from Lcipsic, that the German governments not only were designing to send 
off their paupers, but also theb: criminals, to the United States; That this has occurred 
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for several years, I can testify and prove. This did not astonish me, but I rejoiee that 
we arc determined earnestly to oppose it, and I inform you of my knowledge on the 
subject On the 30th of July, 1837, I travelled from my home, the dnkedom of 
Schwartzburg Sonderahauscn. From another village, the magistracy desired to plaeo 
under my care a person who had several times stolen, and who was a great burden to 
the community, and they were anxious to get rid of him. I refused the service, bat the 
magistracy then took a trustworthy messenger, who conducted him to Bremen, with 
vixty-fivo Prussian dollars, and transferred him immediately to a captain of a veaael, 
who was to pay the balance of the money, deducting charges to him, on his arrival in 
America. This man had already sailed when I arrived at Bremen. I sailed with the 
ship Johannes, Captain Seiigstake. The sailors of the ship told me, that on their finst 
voyage in that year, no less than fourteen out of the Saxe Weimar prison had been aoit 
over in their ship, and each one, on his arrival in Baltimore, received from Captain 
Bengstake ten dollars." 

Recently I met a German from Sondorshausen, who was teaching school in Alleghany 
town, and who had been formerly secretary of a court. I was much surprised at meet- 
ing him. He gave me many reasons why he had left Germany. Subsequently, another 
person from Soudershauseu told mo that he had been convicted of poaching. On this 
account he was deposed frt)m his office, and sentenced to two years iui|>risonment, dui^ 
ing which time he begged to be permitted to come to America, and this was very cheei^ 
fully granted to him. This a letter to me last spring confirms. He is not, howcrer, 
permitted to return to Germany. It is my desire that the committee, as soon as pos- 
sible, would discover means by which this evil could be prevented. 

Lawrence Herbert, of the city of Philadelphia, deposed as follows : 

I am, myself, a native of Bavaria; was bom in the year 1811, and have resided in 
the United States nearly twelve years, and have been naturalized about eight I am 
now, and have been for a year and a half, agent, appointed by the German Immignuit 
Society, to procure employment for destitute immigrants from Germany. 

It is my opinion and belief^ founded upon my observation, that foreign criminals htve 
been introduced into the United States, from some of the States of Germany, by autho- 
rity of governments or cities. When I have, on several oc^^isions, visited vessels jost 
arrived at this port, and have inquired, as is my duty, as to the character of difierent 
passengers, I have been tohl, on one occasion, by several immigrants, that men have 
been brought and shipped under the guard of armed police — this was a ship from Bif^ 
men ; this was last summer a year. On another occasion, which was the last, that of 
the ship Philadelphia, Captain Graves, from Bremen, which arrived about six weeks 
ago, a young man was pointed out to me as having come from a house of correction at 
Brunswick ; his name was Charles Papenberg. This is the same man who has, within 
a few days, been arrested in this city, and is now in custody on a very heinous chai]fe 
of murder. Since his arrest, I directed a man to go to the office of the mayor, by whom 
he was arrested, and examine his passport, which was found to be in complete order. 
But I do not attach importance to this ; for if the government abroad would send him 
here, it would of course furnish him a passport. I have heard of many cases of oon* 
victs being here ; they hsve been pointed out to me. 

Generally, almost always, in these cases, where I have obtained employment for par* 
sons of this character, they have turned out badly. It is the general opinion of thi 
respectable Grcrmans of this city, that foreign convicts are introduced into this conntij. 
They are very anxious to put a stop to such a practice, and have had several meetiufa 
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on the subject ; and I am very glad to have had an opportunity of giving my testimony 
on the subject. It is a matter in which respiMrtablo naturalized citizens are much interested. 

Samuel Ellcnger, being a Jew, was sworn on the five books of Moses, 
and answered : — 

A person in the employment of the witnecs stated to witness, that a family had been 
sent Irom a penitentiary in Germany, the money to jmy the passage having been fur- 
nished by the village' in which they resldetl ; and has heard of many such cases, and 
knows some himself. Knows one case in which a deranged man was sent to this country 
by his relations, who were wealthy. Money was raised in Baltimore, and the deranged 
man stmt back to his connections. 

Zcnon Cavelier, of New Orleans, deposed and said : — 
That there is no doubt of the introduction into the United States of a large number 
of vagabonds and criminals, coming from foreign countries; that Meunier and Quenissit 
came to New Orleans af^er their condemnation for the crime of regicide, and after their 
punishment had been commuted to i>erpetual banishment by the Frmoh King; that he 
has been assured that the last-named criminal obtained a crrtifu :iir itf naturalization, 
and that he votod at the elections in the year 1 844. 

Moreau Forrest, Esq., United Slates Marshal for the district of Mary- 
land, made the following statement in writing, to which he was sworn :— 

In the year 1833, I came passenger in a vessel from the city of Kingston, Island 6f 
Jamaica, bound for New Orleans, Louisiana. On board of said vessel there were four- 
teen or liAcen steerage passengers. One of tliem was a man of sixty years of age, who 
had, according to his own account, been in Bonaparte's army. Ho had a cross on one 
arm, and a bullet immodiutely under the skin, near the wrist of tlie other. So super- 
ficial was the bullet, that I was desirous of cutting it out. He refused to permit me, 
stating that, when he was with the Spaniards, the f-L.\ cross always gave him bread 
and butter upon its exhibition, and the bullet the same when he met with an old soldier 
or sailor. The captain, whose name was Edwards, told me that he had received from 
the corporate authorities of Kingston, one doubloon for each of the steerage passen- 
gers. I confidently assert, and verily l>elievc, they were not only paupers, but of the 
worst dye. 

Henry Caton appeared, and was sworn on the five books of Moses, (he 
being a Jew,) and gave the following answers to interrogatories pro- 
poanded to him : — 

Has known persons in Bavaria sent by government to this country for state oiTences; 
and has heard, whilst in Europe, that criminals have been sent to this country from 
Bavaria and Hanover, but has no knowledge of the fiict himself. Has known a collec- 
tion to be made to send a ]>oor person to the United States. 

Samael Cohen was sworn on the five books of Moses, (he being a 
Jew,) and gave the following answers to interrogatorieB propounded to 
him: — 



It is a practice in Germany for the government to give paHporti to crimniab uid 
paupers, dincting that they shall proceod difeet to America, and 
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remaining in Germany. During the last season, witness saw a person, who had juot 
arrived in this dty from Germany, who had a crirainars passport, such as has heat 
mentioned ; and the said person was afterwards arrested for crime committed in thai 
city. 

Miss Amelia Blogg was sworn on the five books of Moses, (she helng 
a Jewess.) She gave the following answers to interrogatories pro- 
pounded to her : — 

I arrived hero from Bremen, as a passenger, on board the ship Republic, on the 83d 
of December, 1843. There were about twenty-five persons on board, under the core 
of a police officer, but whether they were criminals or paupers I do not know. I have 
frequently heard that persons charged with crime have been sent to this country. One 
of the passengers (a man) on board the ship Republic, stated that he had been put in 
prison for two years, charged with murder, when he was sent to this country. Another 
of the passengers on said ship stated that he had been impriiioned for shooting a man 
whilst hunting; and that he either broke out of prition and came to the country or 
was sent here, witness is not certain which. The witness further states, that a man, 
his Wilis, two sons, and three or four daughters, were sent from the city of Hanover to 
New York, about four years since, for having committed repeated robberies. The half 
of their expenses for coming over were paid by the government of Hanover, and the 
other half by a congregation in that city. 

Some time after these disclosures, Qeo. IT. Goiindie, Esq., American 
consul at Basle, Switzerland, addressed the following letter to the New 
York city authorities, in which he apprised them that the evil of sending 
paupers and criminals into this country was on the increase. To coontcr- 
act this shameful practice, Mr. Qoundie translated and caused to be pub- 
lished in Switzerland and Germany, the act of the New York legislature, 
requiring that '' owners, captains and agents, give a guarantee, that such 
immigrants as they may land at New York, shall not fall a charge to the city 
or State, within two years after their arrival." The following is an extract 
of his letter to the New York authorities, dated Basle, March 27, 1846 : — 

Town authorities and cantonal governments have been in the habit of sending their 
paupers to the United States, merely securing them a passage to New York and not 
providing them with a cent to proceed inland after Uieir arrival. Since the publication 
of this act, those that had been sent this spring had money sent after them, and others 
that are about being shipped, are now provided with sufficient means to carry them to 
Uie West They do it, not for the good of the individuals or for the benefit of tha 
country where they are goufig, but being fearful that, not provided with means to cany 
them into the interior, after arriving at New York, they might be refused a pasaaga 
and returned to them by the American Government It is out of the question to pnt a 
stop to it entirely ; yet I think I have succeeded in relieving the city of New York from 
the offence of maintaining Swiss and German paupers for the future, as the}' will come 
prepared hereafter to pay their way to the Far West. Immigration this year will far 
exceed any previous years; and I am convinced if I hod not taken this measure, your 
city would have again been overrun by these destitute paupers, who, when winter came, 
would have to be provided for in your alms-houses and hospitals. With high regard, 
your humble servant, 

G. H. GOUNDIE, U. 8. Consul in Switzerland. 
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Daring the administration of President Polk, some pains seem to have 
been taken bj Mr. Buchanan, as Secretary of State, to obtain information 
in regard to the immigration to this country from Europe, lion. 
A. Dudley Mann was commissioned to proceed to Europe, and a part of 
his instructions appear to have been to collect all the information on tliis 
subject which could be deemed important to arrive at correct conclusions. 
In compliance with these instructions he visited the ports of western 
Europe, and communicated to the State Department the result of his 
investigations, in a letter, dated Bremen, Germany, September 13, 184T, 
which was afterwards communicated to Congress and ordered to be pub- 
lished. It is a document filled with valuable and interesting information 
on the subject, though, it must be confessed, if his views on other 
branches of the subject are not more to be relied on than those in relation 
to the deportation of convicts and paupers, its value may be considered 
materially lessened. Ue says, however, that 'Mt is a common practice in 
Ireland for landlords to contribute pecuniary assistance to their more 
worthless tenants, in order to get rid of them, to, enable them to immi- 
grate to Canada," and that he '' was informed at Limerick that several 
families had been forwarded in like manner from that port to the United 
States." But, nevertheless these facts were disclosed to him, he expresses 
the opinion that '* this custom, as relates to our country, does not prevail 
to any considerable extent" — an opinion which developments at our 
main seaports during the last few years have shown to be erroneons. 
Notwithstanding his confident opinion to the contrary, it is undoubtedly 
true, as the Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline^ for October, 
1854, states, that we are receiving from foreign countries constant and 
alarming accessions to our criminal population, and that however appro- 
priate and adequate our penal and reformatory institutions may be for the 
exigencies of our own community, we arc ill prepared to take care of 
scores and hundreds of mature, accomplished, callous villains, sent to us 
from the overflowing prisons of the old world. They not only constitute 
a large item in the aggregate of our prison population, but they exercise 
a prodigious influence in training, instructing and encouraging those who 
are yet novices in crime. An English scapc-gallows will show an adroit- 
ness in the commission and concealment of crime and in eluding officers 
of justice, which our native rogues rarely approach. We have often 
seen official documents in which the transportation of rogues to our 
country is recognized as a legitimate policy of European governments. 
We subjoin a late specimen, which we have every reason to believe 
genuine : — 
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CIRCULAR. 
No. 1^98.] Liege {Belgium), March U, I8M. 

Immigcants for the United States. Transportation^ — Gentlemen : The tranaposti fat 
immigranta for the United States will take their departure from Antwerp. A largv 
number of vessels are prepared already to leave at various periods of this month. A 
certain number of liberated prisoners irom \'ilrorde, and from several pooiwhouaes 
(depot de mcndicete), are on the point of departing. The price of the passage, all 
expenses included, is 180 francs, which sum should be paid in advance at the bureau of 
the governor of the province. I beg of you to let me know as soon as possible if yoar 
district has any passengers to be forwarded. Each individual should be sent to the jail 
(maison d'arret) of Antwerp, and have in his possession simply a certificate on the fol- 
lowing model : *' The Burgomaster of the district of , Province of Liege, Bel- 
gium, certifies that ■ (give the age, place of birth, parentage,) is unmarked.** 
The departure will take place during the year, every fortnight 

The Commissary of the Arrondisscmeut, TH. FLECHET. 

To the Burgomaster and Council of . 

On the 23d of Januar}*, 1855, James Cooper, of Pennsylvania, sabmifc- 
ted the following resolutions in the United States Senate, in presenting 
which he made an able'spcech, showing the extent of the importation of 
foreign criminals and paupers, and the ctIIs resulting therefrom to our 
country and its institutions, but the Senate took no further action upon 
the subject : — 

Kesolvedt That the President of the United States be, and ho is hereby, respectfiilW 
requested to cause the SecrcUiry of State and the Secretary of the Treasury, respectively, 
to communicate to the Senate such information as may be contained in their several 
Departments, relating to the transportation of convicts and paupers into the United 
States from foreign countries, and what agency the governments to which they lielong 
have had in sending tliem hither. Also, such information as they may possess relative 
to the voluntary immigration into the United States of tlie above cJasses, the numben 
of each that havo arrived here within the last two years, whether voluntary or through 
the compulsory agency of their respective governments. 

Resolved, That tlic Committee on the Judiciary be, and the same is hereby, instructed 
to inquire what legislation, if any, be necessary to prevent the governments of foreign 
countries from transporting into the United States convicts and paupers. Also, whether 
any, and what, legislation is necessary to prevent the voluntary immigration into the 
United States from foreign countries of either of the above classes of persons. 

The following are extracts from his speech, delivered on the occafiion : 

I presume, Mr. President, Senators are aware that a policy, whirh scarcely seeks con- 
cealment, prevails amongst several of the States of cx»ntineiital Europe, in virtue of 
which, convicted and unconvicted criminals and paupers are trans])orted to the United 
States, at the expense, and by the direction of their governments. This policy, which 
is as unjust as it is unfriendly, should lie put an end to by legislation, if it cannot be 
accomplished by negotiation. Nations in amity with us have no right to make of the 
United Stales a ptnial colony ; yet they arc becoming bo, by the toleration with which 
our government has regarded the practice of sending hither paupers and felons. There 
is scarcely an immigrant ship which arrives in our ports that is not, to some extent^ 
freighted with this kind of cargo. This* has long been an evil ; but latterly it hat in* 
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CTPaflod in msgnitade, and to sach an extent as to Iw justly roj^anlci] with alarm. But 
a month or two since, a single vessel Uinded in Svw York ITiO paupers, and 15 or 16 
convicts, wearing, as tlio badges of their conviction and guilt, chains upon their limbs. 
More recently, another vessel, fnMghted witli a similar car^o, was wrecked on Sable 
Island, from whence the passengers were carried to Halifax, and from Halilax were 
brought to New York, by the way of Boston. By an aflidavit made by one of these 
passengers, it appears that they are natives of Switzerland, who, being unable to sup- 
port themselves at home, were sent hither at tlie expense of the municipality to which 
they belonged. The following is the affidavit : 

" City and County of New Yorkf m, : We, the undersigned, being duly sworn, do 
depose iiud say out, that we and our families, whose number is correctly taken down 
op]X)8ite to our names, on the f)ot of this aflidavit, are nsitivoMofStvitzerlund ; that tlwy 
were jwor in thcrr own country and could not Rupjwrt themselves there any longer ; 
that therefore the mayor of their village has paid their passage money direct to Ni'w 
York, and that then'foro their passagt^ money has not been paid by these de)>onents; 
that they embarked at Antwerp on board th<^ ship Arcadia, which vessel was intended 
for New York, but wrerkcd at Sable Island ; that they ^ailed from Boston on boanl the 
passenger steamboat State of Maine, and arrived in the jKirt of New York on board 
the said steamer, on the 2d day of January, 1855 ; that they are now quite dcfititute and 
without any means for support, except from commissioners of immigration ; and further 
they do not say. 

[Here follow signatures.] 

" Sworn before me this tenth day of January, 1855. 

"EDWARD CASSERLY, 
** Commissioner of Bcedi" 
• ••••• ••• 

But this is not the only case of Uie kind. Lately (so lately that they have probably 
not yet arrived) the Sardinian government sent over, in a national vessel, (the Degrnncs, 
man-of-war,) 30 or 40 convicts, men of desperate fortanes and lives ; fiU\ convicts, who 
will here become schoolmasters of vice and learned professors of crime. The Tri- 
bune has the following paragraph in relation to the subject : 

" Information has been received here, from a private source worthy of the highest 
oonfidcnce, to the efl'ect that the 3i persons in question are not mere |K)litical ofTenders, 
but are convicted criminals of the most dangerous description, (aken from the prisons 
of that country.** 

Thus we see, Mr. President, that it is not only thriftless paupers who are sent hither 
to add to the burden of our poor-laws, and stand l>ctween native misfortune and the 
relief provided for it by charity. Felons, convicts, deep-ilyed in crime, are sent to this 
country by their governments, to practice their infamous industry, and inoculate our peo- 
pie with the vires of the Old World. 

Ft is a common practice amongst several of the States of continental Europe to auc- 
tion off to the lowest bidder their paupers, and, in some instances, the inmates of their 
prisons and penitentiaries. Agents of the great passenger lines of packet shijis are main- 
tained in these States for the purpos<» of making arrangements with the municipal 
authorities of the various towns, for the removal of their paupers to Antwerp, Bremen, 
Havre, or other seajjort towns, with a view to their transportation to the United Slates. 
In England, or rather Ireland, a similar practice is pursued ; and Miss Dix, amiable, 
benevolent, and philanthropic as she has proved herself to be, by a life of devotion to 
the interests of suffering and unfortunate humanity, writes to her friends in this eountry 
from Ireland, where she is now sojourning, in terms of indignation, excited by wilneR«- 
ing the practices of the English government, in pouring upon our shores tLe polluted 
population of their hospitals, alms-houses and prisons. 

Mr. President, it is time that a stop should bo put to these practices on the part of the 
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govern men ts of Europe. If it cannot be cflcctod by negotiation, turely we httre Om 
power to do it by legislation. The inherent right of every community to 4m>tect itaelf 
atrainst the contagion of vice and criiiit', ax well aa of disease, will hardly be qucaUoned. 
Wo have our Quarantine laws to protect us against (he introduction of small-pox, cho- 
lera, and other kinds of pestilence ; and these laws we enforce e\'en to the detriinent 
of commerce. But hitherto we have neglected to guard ourselves against a more de- 
structive pestilence than small-iMix or cholera. \\'hile our seaports and the gates of 
our cities and towns have been closed against the contagion of disease, they have been 
opened wide to admit the more fatal contagion which is Bowing upon us, in the shape 
of paui)cri8m and crime, from the prisons and lazar-houses of Europe. We dread fever 
nnd the plague, and endeavor to exclude them, while ** the pestilence which walHeth in 
darkness and blighteth at mid-day,'* has been suflercd to enter without let or hindrance. 
It is time we should opea uur eyes and look the evil in the face ; we should examine 
our priron and alms-house statistics, and provide a remedy, cost what it may. 

An insult to our flag, by a failure to salute it with the required number of guns, a refuMl 
to indemnify a citizen for a wrong committed on liis person or property, or the neglect of 
some point of national etiquette by a foreign government, is always followed by a demand 
for explanation and apology ; and if explanation be denied, our national pride takes fire, and 
war, ultima rulio re^^m^ the last argument of kings, is immediately tlireatened. But 
against emptying: ui>on us the contents of hospitals, and houses of refuge, and prisona, we 
have nothing to object ; we are tamely acquiescent, for fear, probably, that opposition 
might be construed into hostility to other rlnsses of immigrant foreigners, whoso votes may 
lie esteemed necessary to the fiicccss of this ])arty or that. Ojwrated on by motives so 
unworthy and unmanly, American stateismen and legislators have stood by, with 
folded arms, and permitted the fairest heritage that Heaven has ever vouchsafed to 
a people, to be overrun by the inmates of foreign prisons, and the corrupted and impo- 
verished hordes of foreign capitals. I am willing that this countn* should continue to 
be the asylum of the oppressed of every land ; tliat out of its abundance the virtuous 
needy sliould be fed as heretofore ; that in its institutions they should find protection 
for person and property. But, Mr. President, the time has come when the door of ad- 
mission should be dosed forever agaiiud all settled and legalized pau]»ers, and all persons 
convicted or suspected of crime, who shall be s<.'nt hither through the agency of their 
icspective governments. If a stop be not speedily put to this kind of immigration, the 
fountains of public morality will bo corrupted, and tlie public safety compromised. Can 
it lie otherwise, when those who are brought here are the vicious, the turbulcntr— con- 
spiratora against order, pickpockets, thieves, burglars, and murderers ? These people 
are the stutTof which mobs are made ; they are the class which invade the purity of the 
ballot-box, interfere with the freedom of the elective franchise, and disturb public order. 

In the great cities of the republic, in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, ^i, 
Louis, and New Orieans, the evils which have grown out of the admission of these 
classes of immigrants have become gigantic — frightful. Not only have the irresolote 
and timid become alarmed at the magnitude of the mischief which threatens the publie 
|M!aco and endangers the public morals, but firm-minded and far-sighted statesmen have 
seen and appreciated the imminence of the danger, and the necessity for prompt and 
energetic measures to arrest it. 

• •• ••• •• • 

I am aware, Mr. President, that it is not fully within the constitutional competency ef 
Congress or of the General Government, to provide what might he regarded as an ad^ 
quate remedy for the mischiefs but too likely to grow out of these organizations. The 
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Preiudeat of the United States hu but a modified control over the voluntcen and other 
militia of the several States. To the States, therefore, and the Governors of the States, 
it belongs to remedy the present existing evil. But Congress, also, has a duty to 
perform in reference to this subject, by providing, as &r as possible, against the admission 
into the country of those dangerous and desperate men who come hero from foreign 
work-houses and prisons by the cumpuisory agency of the governments to which they 
l>eIong. If an adequate security against tlie future transportation of this doss of men 
into the country cannot be provided by negotiation, it should be done by legislation. 
Congress has the power to make such regulations as will measurably at least close the 
door against the admission of this class of immigrants ; and it will bo recreant to one 
of its highest duties if it should fail to cxerciso it Not only is the corruiHion of the 
public morals to be apprehended from the adiniivion of those men, but the public pnace 
and security are likewise endangered by it Private property, health, life, morals, repu- 
tation, every thing dear to communities and individuals, is endangered by receiving this 
class of men. Is it not time, Mr. President, in view of such facts as these, thut the 
most vigorous measures should be adopted to prevent the country from becoming a nierc 
jienal colony of the governments of Europe ? Hating our institutions, and jealous of the 
unexampled progress of the nation in wealth, power, and greatness, yet afraid to assuil 
us openly, does not their conduct, in this res]>cct, almost look as if it were the result of 
a determination on their part to corrupt the fountains of our prosperity by sapping the 
morals of our people ? For a fur less offence than that which is r4>utinually being com- 
mitted against us by the governments of continental Europe, war would be justifiable. 
But to this extremity wo need not proceed. There are other remedial means less costly, 
and more effectual, if not to punish the ofTcnding governments,' at least to prevent the 
recurrence of the offence ; and to these we must have resort if we would stay the flood 
of pauperism and crime flowing in upon us from the Old World. 

And who, Mr. President, permit me to ask, will resist the attempt, or be offended at 
its success? Will the honest foreigner — who comes, bona fide j to escape oppression at 
home and enjoy lilierty here — object because we refuse to jiermit the asylum which he 
has sought as a home for himself and his children, to become the refuge of thieves and 
murderers, or the thriftless inmates of Euro()ean work-houses? Our advantage and the 
advantage of our children will be his advantage and tlie advantage of his children, from 
generation to generation. Him, therefore, we cannot offend by pursuing the course 
which the national safety demands. Who, then, will complain ? It is ensy to answer : 
Those who will complain are the unfeeling, but calculating despots who send hither, by 
(.ompulsion, the wretched and miserable inmates of their alms-hoases and hospitals, re- 
duced to poverty and want, and afflicted by disease through the burdens and hardships 
occasioned by unjust wars, waged for conquest or to gratify pride. They will complain, 
(but not openly,) because, instead of fifly shillings paid per head for transporting pau- 
pers to this country, treble tliat sum will be required to maintain them at home. 
Another class may also object to the measures which we may lake for our own se- 
curity — I mean the convicts and felons, who will be left to expiate their crimes in the 
solitude of native prisons, instead of pursuing a career of projtperous villany here. I)e- 
causo their rulers will not daro to turn them loose at home, though willing to do it here. 

But, Mr. President, there is still another class that has a right to complain of the 
tardiness of the Government in arresting this evil ; and they do complain, and with 
justice, of the composure with which the (iovernment lookii on and sees the public 
burdens increased, morals endangered, and the pi'ace and order of society nionnccd. 
They complain, also, and with reason, that, in consequence of the admission of a class 
of immignints, who become a charge on tho community from the momMit of their 
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Umding, their labor ia unduly taxed, and their earning!, intended for the 

of their own families, appropriatrd to a purpose that would be unneceMaiy if At 

Government would perform iu duty properly. 

It is not only the American laborer that suflers from the causes to which I have le* 
forrcd. The foreigner, who has come hither, voluntarily, to take advantage of the bene- 
fits of a free Government, is equally a sufferer. His labor, as well as the labor of his 
native neighbor, is taxed, and the reward of his industry curtailed in the payment of 
poor-rates, ami other levies for the maintenance of alms-houses and hospitals. 

No one, Mr. President, would object to contributions levied for the support of the 
unfortunate poor of their own community, or those afflicted by disease. But eveiy 
community should support its own paupers and provide for the comforts of its own indi- 
gent sick. In Great Britain, one parish is not bound to support the poor of another; 
much less the poor of other countries. And such is the law in most of the States of the 
Union. But by the unfriendly and dishonest practices of foreign governments, the 
industr)' of our own citizens, natives and naturalized, is taxed to support foreign pen- 
pcrs, sent hither in violation alike of comity and justice. 

About the first of January, 1855, Mayor Wood, of New York city, 
addressed President Pierce on the same subject, calling his attention to 
the evil, and invoking the action of Government to remedy it. He also 
addressed a message to the New York city councils on the subject. The 
following is an extract from his message : 

*' It has long been the practice of many govcmmonts on the continent of Kurope, to 
get rid of convicts and paupers by (tending them to this country, and most generally to 
this port. The increase of crime here can be traced to this cause ratlier than to defect 
in tlio criminal laws, or their administration. An examination of the criminal end 
pauper records, kIiows cuncluKivciy tliat it iu but a small proportion of thc^c unfortunatee 
who are natives of this country. One of the very heaviest burdens we bear is the su|h 
|M>rt uf tlicse people, even when couiiidering the (Iiro<a cost ; but when estimating the 
evil influences upon society, and the contaminating elTcct upon all who come within the 
range nf their depraved minds, it bcconicK a matter excoedindy serious, and demanding 
immediate and complete eradication. I know of no subject of mure importanor; 
certainly we have the power to protect this city against the landing of so vile an addi- 
tion to our population ; the health, as well as the life and pro{)crty of the people far 
whom you legislate, requires some action at your hands. I am confident the General 
(lovernmcnt will listen to any represcntatious from you relating to it, and interpose its 
national authority in our behalf. On the Snd instant, I made this grievance the aubyect 
of an oflicial communication to the President of the United States." 

lit* also addressed our Ministers, Charges d' Affaires, Consuls aud other 
ofii<:iul representatives iu Europe, invoking their aid and co-operation to 
prevent the evil, in reply to which he received commnnications from them, 
sotno of which have been published. Dr. J. G. Flngel, U. S. Consul at 
lA'ipsic, Saxony, on receiving the circular, forwarded a coi)y and trans- 
lation to the IJaron T>eust, the Minister of Slate for Foreign Affairs, 
soliciting information on the subjects referred to. The Baron, in his re- 
ply, says ; '* The Government of Saxony have never immigrated their 
paupers or criminal offenders, either to >iorth America or any other 
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countrj. Such a thing has not been thought of. Immigration from here 
is not of very frequent occurrence, and the immigrants do not belong to 
the agricultural class of the population. There is no law here against 
immigration. There is only a surveiUance over the immigration agents, 
who have to be recommended by a commercial house of high standing in 
Hamburg and Bremen, and who give bonds before they are perniiltcd to 
engage in that business. The Leipsic Consul adds, that in one of his 
epistolary communications to the State Department at Washington, ln» 
said : " Beware of the German immigrants ; their intention is, to form xx 
new (State of) Germany, which unquestionably may prove most detri- 
mental to the American Union, especially in a political point of view." 
Dr. Flugel has also forwarded the following communications to Mayor 
Wood, which he received, in reply to his inquiry, from the Nationjil 
Society of German Immigration in Leipsic. It will be seen that a frank 
admission is made respecting the character of many of the immigrants to 
this country, which fully endorses the opinions expressed both by Senator 
Cooper and Mayor Wood, and not only justifies but demands the most 

stringent remedy. 

lAipsie, June 4, 1855. 

It cnnnot be denied thnt for some time the gcrvcmrocnts of some States, and al«o the 
authorities of several communities, have deemed it convenient to free themselves from 
their paupers by shipping them to the United States. It is also notorious that criminals, 
after having suflered punishment, have in the same manner been transported to the United 
States, with the view to free the community of them forever. In consoquenoe of this, a 
system of economy was adopted productive of unavoidable evils, as they (the immigrants) 
were supplied merely with money sufficient for the pny ment of their passages, and hence, on 
their arrival at distant ports, l>eing destitute of all means of support, they were compelled 
immediately to apply for aid, and were, therefore, regarded as very unwelcome visitors. 

These practices are certainly as inhuman as they are imprudent, but tlie government 
of Saxony has not at any time had recourse to this system of economy. 

We have been thoroughly acquainted with the immigration aflairs of Germany for the 
last eight years, during which time not a single case which could implicate the Kingdom 
of Saxony in such action has ever come within our knowledge. On the contrary, it is a 
•ubjccl of regret to us that, with very few exceptions, the greater part of those who immi- 
grate from Saxony are composed chiefly of the wealthier class of our people and our 
best mechanics. We, therefore, instead of gaining, are put to a loss of millions of dollars, 
and of the best portion of our honest and most valuable citizens. 

As it appean the German immigration to the United States is becoming too powerful 
and troublesome, you may assure the American authorities that a speedy change in this 
respect is unavoidable. The decrease of immigration in general, and to North America 
in particular, during the last year, has become so apparent that we are warranted in 
asserting that the immigration of this year will not lie half so numerous as that of last 
year. The seaports present quite a desolate appearance at the usual time of immigration, 
but the accounts which we receive from all the interior parts of Germany, of the great 
change in immigpration, is still more remarkable. Hundreds of thousands who intended 
to immigrate have entirely abandoned the notion. Most respectfully. 

The Dizectors of the National Society of German Immigration. 

A. 8HULTZB; 
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LiipsicJunc 9, 1855. 

I Iwg leave to add a few rcmarkn to the subject of our verbal conversation. 

It cannot be denied that European governments and principalities have bc^cn in the 
practice of freeing themselves from their paupeni, and e\en of their more or less guUtv 
rriminals.hy sending^ them to America and paying the cost of their voyage to the neaporti 
and tlic pas.<)age from there to America, without niakini^ jirovision for the wants of this 
unhappy class of people to enaI>lo them to commence an honest trade. 

Without any means of support, they become a burden to the authorities abroad, and 
it is to I>e wondered at that mcaimres ha\e not, ere thip, been taken to put a stop to this 
practice. 

But T am happy to stale that our fatherland, Saxony, is free from such an imputation. 
The immigrants from here were all powerful, wealthy, and industrious people, aupplied 
with means, yes, even wealth, such as I could only see come hero with a feeling of sad- 
ness, and such as America will receive with open arms. 

For myself, I have never taken part in the above-mentioned afTairs, and would not 
give my sanction. 

Accept the assurance of my highest esteem, from yours, 

GEORGE 8CHREIDER. 
General Agent for the German Immigration. 

On the 14th of Febmary, 1855, Mayor Wood addressed the following 
letter to the Belgian Consul at New York, in relation to the Belgian pau- 
pers referred to by Senator Cooper in his speech in the U. S. Seoate, 
and also a communication on the same subject to the Commissionen of 
Immigration : — 

Maytirt Office^ New York, Feb. 14. 

Sir: — After mature deliberation and an examination of the testimony taken bHore 
Justice Bogart, together with additional information from the American Conaal at 
Antwerp, just received, I am reluctantly forced to the I'onclusion that the persona now 
in the city prison, who camo aa immigrant paKsengers by the ship Rochambeau, fton 
Antwerp, arc not of a character to be permitted to go at large in this city or in this 
fountry; nnd while we cannot set them at lil>ery, we cannot longer retain them in 
custody. Some measures must be adopted at once to relieve the city from the expense 
of providing for them, and at the same time to secure us from the danger of their prewnre 
abroad in the country. Therefore, as it is beyond question, from the evidence before 
nir, and wliirh is open to your examination, that they were embarked at Antwerp by 
the order and at the exjwnBe of the Uelginn local anthoriticrt, I suggest that thej ba 
rrturiicd to their own country at the cost of the Belgian government, whose agent ymi 
jirr in this city. I see no other resource. Humanity and justice require that they 
Khoiild no longer be retained in prison in this city, where they have committed no offence ; 
nnd st'lf-presrn-ation requires that we shall prevent them beihg set at liberty, with the 
bflii'f that their presence would be dangerous to our property. From your high ch«r^ 
artcr in thi^ city, knowledge and appreciation of our institutions, I am confident yoa 
will comprehend the neressity which forrcs me to tiikc this position, and promptly to 
rcHiJond to the nMpieitt that these people be re-embarked for Antwerp without delay. 
I am, with great respect, your olicdient servant, 

FERNANDO WOOD, JIfoyor. 

P. S, — The ship Henry Read, which arrived at this port from Antwerp on the 10th 
inst^ had on board aiz or eight of the same clasi of immigrants, sent by the Belfiaa 
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authoriticB, an Jor tli same circumstances a^ ilwfc now rcforrcJ to. prr Rot:hambeau ; 
but my information of the fact, which in not official, did not reach mo until the 13ih 
inst., when too late to take action, and they arc now in our midst, to add to the crime 
and destitution which are »urr>'unding mc on all sidcB. ^ 

The Commissioners of Immigration thereupon adopted the following 
preamble and resolntion : — 

WhcreaF, Lately, more ships brinjring immi^rnnt panpom. or other mpropor persons, 
to this city, have arrived from Antwerp than any other port, therefore, 

Jiesohcdt That Henry W. T. Mjili, the BelQfiMn Consul at this port, be requested to 
inform his (government — I, Of the above fart. 2. That there are persons, known to 
this Commission, doing business at Antwerp, who are especially instrumental in for- 
wanling all persons dangerous and injurious to society. 3. That the Commissioners 
will hereaAcr investigate, especially, all passengers arriving in ships coming from 
Antwerp. 

On the 28th of March, 1855, Mr. Redfield, Collector of the Port of 
New York, forwarded the following to Mayor Wood, which he received 
from the United States Consul, at Zurich, Switzerland. It speaks for 
itself: 

U. S. Conmlaie, Zurich, Switzerland, March 3d, 1855. 

DiAH Sir — I have just been informed that the Commune of Niederwyl (Zofingen), 
in the Canton of Argovia, in Switzerland, have lieen forwarding 320 of their poorest 
people to the United States. They left a few days since for Havre, with the intention 
of niling for New York. 

Enclosed is an extract from a paper which is published in the same Canton, and 
which fully endorses it. It says : 

** A few days since the Commune of NiederwyK District Zofmgen in the Canton of 
Argovia, sent 320 of their poorest people to the United States, in gpife of all 
athnonition" 

I wrote to our Consul at Havre, giving him the information, and requesting him to 
ascertain the name or names of the vessels in which they were to sail, — or had sailed, — 
•nd to give vou tho information, so that you, or the city oflicials, could bo on the look- 
out, and judge for yourselves. 

I am told that in a sliort time another largo company is to follow from a neighboring 
district, and that all arc provided with legal passports. I shall feel it my duty, whenever 
any thing of this kind comes to my notice, to give either the Collector, or the Mayor 
of the city information of it. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

G. H, GOUNDIE. 

In addition to the multitude of facts already adduced, showing the 
extent of the immigration of foreign convicts and paupers, the following 
letter from the State Department at Washington, recently published in 
the New Orleans papers, shows the means resorted to by those engaged 
in transporting them hither to aroid detection : 
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Defcrtmeni ofSiaie, W^hiMgtm, Stpi. 3d^ 185fi. 

Sib — I btTe tk^ honar to trarumit to jou fx T«..ur inforsutioii the foUowing cxtiMt 
from a flc#f4trh Ja!ed Aacust 4. ulu nctixed a! iL:s Dcptrtmcot from Mr. A. D. GaO* 
United ?»tate* Consul at CnpRifn: 

•• The ciiTulars Ls£*jed by the i.T.=iizn::on arenU in the interior of Germany cmatioB 

immiznnts who are deformed. cTipple«i. or maimed. &«-.. aeaiiut takiDf piigc to 

New York, and adrbe them to z«i by war oi B.A!t:more. New Orieana, or Quebec, vfa 

the lawf prchibitiiig the UcJin? oi immicrani^ of the aboTe H aw e i de not applj.** 

I am, sir, with hi^^h resj^ecL your ohedieat aenrant, 

\V. HUNTER, Aautant Secietarj. 

To the Mavor of New 0:ican<. LoaULuia. 



CHAPTER XI. 

POWER OF CONGRESS OTER nilllG RATION. 

How far Conjrress has the power, under the i}infh section of the Jini 
article of the United States Constitution, to regulate, restrain, or pro- 
hibit the immigration of foreigners, or whether it has anv power over tlie 
subject, is not verj well settUd. That section provides that "the 
migration or importation of such persons as anv of the States, now eziat- 
ing, shall think proi)er to admit, shall not be prohibited bj Congieas 
prior to the year 1S03, but a tax may be imposed on such importation^ 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person :-' and it was andoabtedly 
understood by ita framcrs to apply altogether to slaves. See EHiMu 
JMjolri*, i-ol. V. 457 to *77. And it was so construed in The Federalid, 
the foriif-itf.coad number of which, written by Mr. Madison, than whom 
no one better understood its object and intention, contains the following 
in relation to it : 

'* It were doubtlen to be wished that the power of prohibiting the importatkm of 
fAirea had not been postponed until the year 1608. or rather that it had not becB 
BufTered to have immediate operation. But it is not difficult to account either Sat thh 
restriction on the General Goremment, or for the manner in which the whole dawe ii 
cxpresMH]. It ouglit to be coniiidercd as a great point gained in favor of humanity, that 
a p«Tiod of twrnty ycani may terminate forever, within these States, a traffic whidi haa 
m long and so loudly upbraided the barbarism of modem policy.** * * * «• Attempta 
have been made to jjtrrcrt this clause into an objection against the Constitution, by 
rcpreiM-'ntin:; it on one side as a criminal toleration of an illicit practice, and oa another 
as cairulatcd to prevent voluntary and beneficial immigration from Europe to Aineriei^ 
I mention thfse ntitconslruciwru not with a view to give them an anawer — fer tfMJ 
dcHcrvf none — but an Hpf'cimens of the manner and spirit in which some hate thovghlil 
to conduct their opposition to the proposed government.** 
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The language used in the Constitution is, howovcr, such as may well 
justify the question, whether it cannot clearly and fairly be applied to the 
importation of foreign convicts and paupers, and there are many who 
contend that it applies to all immigrants, conferring upon Congress the 
power to prohibit the admission of all " such persons," and necessarily 
including the power tq admit them on such conditions as it may think 
proper to impose, which would, of course, carry with it the right of tax- 
ing them. It was certainly deemed broud enough at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, notwithstanding the cavalier manner in 
which Mr. Madisoa dismissed the objections urged against it> to cover 
immigrants generally, {See Madison State Papers, vol. in,, p. 1429,j 
while some supposed it might cover convicts. See Madison State Papers, 
vol, in., p, 1430. Luther Martin, in his celebrated letter to the Mary- 
land Legislature, explanatory of the course pursued by him in the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, alludes to this provision as 
follows : 

" The design of this clause in to prevent the General Government from prohibiting 
the importation of slaves ; but the same reasons which caused them to strike out the 
word * national,* and not admit the word ' stamps,* influenced them here to guan^ 
mgainst the word * slaves.' They anxiously sought to avoid the admission of ex pre* 
cions which might be odious in the ears of Americana, although they were willing to 
admit into their system those things which the expressions signified ; and hence it is 
that the clause is so worded as really to authorize the General Government to impose 
a duty of ten dollars on every foreigner who comes into a State to become a citizen, 
whether he comes absolutely free, or qualified so as a servant ; although this is contrary 
to the design of the framers, and the duty was only meant to extend to the importation 
of slaves." See ElUotVt Dehatet, vol. i., p. 372. 

James Wilson, who was himself a leading and influential member of the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, and also the prominent cham- 
pion of it in the Pennsylvania Convention, which was convened to ratify 
or reject it, referred in a speech, in the last named body, in reply to 
some of the objections urged by Mr. Findley to the adoption of the 
Constitution, to this particular provision of it, as follows : 

** The gentleman says that it is unfortunate in another point of view ; it means to 
prohibit the introduction of white people from Europe, as this tax may deter them from 
coming amongst us. A little impartiality and attention will discover the care that the 
Convention took in selecting their language. The words are — ' the migration or importa- 
tion of such persons, Ac, shall not bo prohibited by Congress prior to the year 1808t 
bat a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation.' It is observable here that the 
term migration is dropped, when a tax or duty is mentioned, so that Congress have 
power to impose the tax only on those imported." See Elliot f 9 DelntieM, vol. ii^^p 453. 

In the North Carolina Convention, Mr. Gallowaj made a similar ob- 
jection to that urged by Mr. Findley, in the Pennsylvania Convention. 
He did " not wish to see the tax on the importation extended to all per- 
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sons whatsoever/' and gave as bis reasons therefor, that the sitaaiion of 
the Soath was diffcreut from the North, sayiu^ " we want citizens, thej 
do not." Mr. Iredell, afterwards one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, replied to Mr. Galloway's remarks, as foliows : 



**Mr. Chairmao, the wortliy gentleman I bclie\e has midunderstood this 
which runs in the following wordi* : * The niig^ratiun or importation of such penons •■ 
any of the States now existing shall think pru])er to admit, shall not be prohibited bj 
the CongrctM prior to the year 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such impoi^ 
tfttion, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.* IVow, Sir, observe that the Eastern 
States, who long ago have aI>olishcd slaves, did not approve of the exprcMion 
slaves ; they therefore used another that answered the same purpose. The commitiee 
will observe tlie distinction between the two words migration and importation. The 
first part of the clause will extend to persons who come into this country aa free peopfe, 
or as slaves bought But the lai^t part extends towards slaves only. The word migr^ 
tion refers to free persons ; but the word im[)OTtation refers to slaves, because free peopi* 
cannot be said to be imjiorted. The tax, therefore, is only to be laid on slaves who m 
imported, and not free persons who migrate.*' See ElliotCa Debates, voL tr., p. 101. 

It will be observed that both Judges Wilson and Iredell seemed to 
concede the power to Congress, under this provision of the Constitution, 
to prohibit, after 1808, the migration of foreigners as well as the impor* 
tation of slaves, and only contended that the right of taxation was con- 
fined to the importation of slaves. Mr. Harper admits that such was the 
inteution of the framers of the Constitution, but contends that it coniers 
the power to tax voluntary immigrants as well as slaves. According to 
the views of these gentlemen, the General Government has power bver 
the subject of immigration as well ns the importation of slaves : and this 
view seems to be sustained by various judicial opinions. Chief Jastlce 
Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Gibbons v. Ogden^ 9 Whcaton Hep. 216, in which 
case the court decided that the power to regulate commerce, so far as it 
extends, is exclusively vested in Congress, and that no part of it can be 
exercised by a State, held the following language in relation to the ninih 
section of the first article of the Constitution : 

" The section which restrains Congress from prohibiting the migration or hnpofte* 
tion of such perxons as any of the States may think proper to admit until 1808, has 
always been considered as an exception from tlie power to regulate commcroe ; and 
certainly seems to class migration with importation. Migration applies as appio- 
priately to voluntary, as importation does to involuntary, arrivals ; and, so ikr as an 
exception from a power proves its existence, this section proves that the power to rago* 
late commerce applies equally to the regulation of vessels employed in traniportiiif 
men, who pass from place to place voluntarily, and to those who pass involuntarily." 

And in the same case, Justice Johnson, who oncurred in the decision 
of the court, but delivered a separate opinion, gave his viewa oq this 
point as follows ; 
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** Commerce, in its simplest bignification, means an cxrhan^ of goodii ; but in the 
advancement of society, labor, tranNportation, intelligence, care, and various mediums 
of exchange, become commodities, and enter into commerce ; the subject, the vehicle, 
the agent, and their various oj>erations, become the objects of commercial regulation. 
* * That such was the understanding of the framers of the Constitution, is conspi- 
cuous from provisions contained in that instrument The JirMt clause of the ninth 
section, not only conesidera the ri^^ht of controlling |)erKonal ingress or migration, as 
implied in the powers previously vested in Congress over commerce, but acknowledges 
it as a subject of revenue. And, although the leading object of this section undoubtedly 
was the importation of slaves, yet the words are obviously calculated to comprise per- 
sons of all descriptions, and to recognize in Congress a power to prohibit, when the 
States permit, although they cannot permit when the States prohibit. The treaty-mak- 
ing power undoubtedly goes further. So the Jijllh clause of the same section furnishes 
an exposition of the sense of the Convention as to the power of Congress over naviga- 
tion : nor shall vessels bound to or from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or ]iay 
duties in another." 

So in the cases of Hmith v. Turner and Norris v. CUy of Boadjon^ in 
which the constitutionality of the passenger laws of New York and 
Massachusetts, came under consideration, and were declared void. 
Justice McKiuley delivered the following opinion, as embodying his views 
in relation to tlie section in question, which seems to accord with those 
of Chief Justice Marshall and Justice Johnson : — 

The first clause of the ninth section and first article of the Constitution provides, *< that 
the migration or inijiortation of such (wrsons as any of the States now existing shall 
think profMT to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress, prior to the year 1808, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such imiMrtations, not exceeding $10 for each 
person.*' On the last argument of this clause no reference was made to this clause of 
the Constitution ; nor have I ever heard a full and satisfactory argument on the subject. 
Yet, on a full examination of this clause, connected with other provisions of the Con- 
stitution, it has had a controlling iufluenc4$ on my mind in tlie determination of the 
case before us. Some of my brethren have insisted that the clause here quoted applies 
exclusively to the importation of slaves. If tlie phrase ** the migration or importation of 
ifuch persons** was intended by the Convention to mean slaves only, why, in tho asser- 
tion of the taxing power, did they, in the same clause, separate migration from impor- 
tation, and use the following language ? — *' But a tax or duty may be imposed on 
such persons, not exceeding $10 for each person." All will admit, that if tlie word 
migration were excluded from the clause, it would apply to slaves only. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made in the Convention to amend this clause, by striking out the 
word migraiiotiy and thereby to make it apply to slaves exclusively. In the face of 
this fact, the debates in the Convention, certain numbers of the Federalist, together 
with Mr. Madison's report to the Legislature of Virginia in 1799 — eleven years 
after the adoption of tlie Constitution — are relied on to prove that the words 
migraiion and importation are synonymous, within tho true intent and meaning 
of this clause. The ackno\yledged accuracy of language and clearness of diction 
in the Constitution would seem to forbid the imputation of so gross an errr>r to the 
diitinguished authors of that instrument I have been unable to ^Ind anj thing in 
the debtttes of the Convention, in the Federalist, or the report of KfSi Mti|iinn, ui0an- 
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■iftent with the coustruction here givcD. Were Uiey, however, directly opposed to it. 
thej could not, by any known rule of conMruction, control. or modify the plain and an- 
ambii^ous language of the clause in question. Tho conclusion, to my mind, ia therefinv 
irresistible, that there are two separate and distinct classes of persons intended to be 
provided for by this clause. Although they are botli subjects of commerce, the latter 
class only is the subject of trade and importation. The slaves are not immigrants, and 
had no exercise of volition in their transportation from Africa to the United StateSi 
The owner was bound to enter tliem at the custom house, as any other article of com- 
merce or im]>ortation, and to pay the duty imposed by law ; whilst the persons of the 
first class, although subjects of commerce, had the free exercise of volition, and oould 
remove at pleasure from one place to another ; and when they determined to migrate 
or remove from any European government to the United States, they voluntarily dis- 
solved the bond of allegiance to their sovereign, with the intention to contract a tempo- 
rary or permanent allegiance to the government of tho United States, and if transported 
in an American ship, that allegiance commenced the moment they got on board.. They 
were subject to, protected by, the laws of the United States to the end of their voyage. 
Having thus shown that there are two separate and distinct claKiies included in, and 
provided by, the clause of the Constitution referred to, the question arises, how far the 
persons of tho first class arp protected by the Constitution and laws of the United Slates 
from the operation of the statute of New York now under consideration ? The {lower 
was conferred on Congress to prohibit migration or importation of sui'h persons into all 
the new States, from and after the time of their admission into the Union, because the 
exemption from tho prohibition of Congress was confined exclusively to the States then 
existing, and lefl the power to operate ujK>n all the new States admitted into the Union 
prior to 1808. Four new States having been thus admitted within that time, it followa* 
beyond controversy, the power of Congress over the whole subject of migration and 
importation was complete throughout the United States after 1 808. 

The power to prohibit the admission of "a\\ such persons," includes, necessarily, the 
power to admit them on such conditions as Congress may think proper to impose; and, 
therefore, as a condition. Congress has the unlimited power of taxing them. If this 
reasoning be correct, the whole power over tho subject belongs exclusively to Con g rew , 
and connects itself indissolubly with the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
How far, then, are these immigrants protected, upon their arrival in the United States, 
against the power of State statutes? The ship, the cargo, the master, the crew, and 
the passengers are all under the protection of tho laws of the United States to the final 
ti«rmination of the voyage ; and the passengers have a right to bo landed and go on 
shore under the protection of and subject to these laws only, except so far as they may be 
subject to tho Quarantine laws of tlio place where they are landed ; which laws are not 
drawn in question in this controversy. The great question here is, where does the 
power of the United States over this subject end, and where does the State power begin? 
This is, perhaps, one of the most perplexing questions ever submitted to the oonsideim* 
tion of this court. 

A similar question arose in the case of Brown ▼. the State of Maryland, 18 Wheat, 
419, in which the court carried out tho power of Congress to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, upon the subject then under consideration, to the line which separates 
it from the resen-cd powers of the States, and plainly established the power of the Stales 
over the same subject-matter beyond that line. 

The clause of the Constitution already referred to in this case, taken in coDneetinn 
with the provision which confers on Congress the power to paas all laws necessaiy and 
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|>ropcr for carrying into eflbct the enumcrntcil and all other iKJwcrtt (;^rafitc(1 hy the Con' 
Htitution, seem necessarily to inclade the whole power over this Auhjcrt ; nnd the CouKtilu- 
tion and lawn of the United States 1>eing the Huprrmc law of the l?.nd, State power can- 
not be extt^nded over the eanio subject. It ihcreforo fuilows that passmgeru can never 
be subject to State laws until tbey become a portion of (he population of the State, tem- 
porarily or i>emianently ; and this view of the subject soeins to be fully sustained by Uie 
case above referred to. Wore it even admitted that the State of New York had power 
to pass the statute under consideration, in the absence of legislation by Congress on 
this subject, it would avail nothing in this c^ioe, because the whole ground had th-vn 
occupied by Congress lieforc thot act was passed, as has been fully shown by the pre- 
ceding opinion of my brother Catron. Tlie laws referred to in that opinion show con- 
clusively that the passengers, their moneys, their clothing, their baggage, tlieir tools, 
their implements, etc., are permitted to land in the United States without tax, duty, or 
impost. I therefore concur in the opinion, that the judgment of the court below should 
be reversed. 

Justice Catrou concnrred in the oinnion delivered by Justice McKin- 
ley, and adopted it as forming part of his own, so far as Justice McKinley's 
individual views are expressed, wlicn taken in connection with the opin- 
ion delivered by himself; and Justice Wayne also concurred with Justice 
McKinley in his interpretation of the ninlh section of the JirtU article of 
the Constitution, and said that it " includes within it the migration of 
other persons, as well as the importation of slaves, and in terms recog- 
nizes that other persons as well as slaves mafj be the subjects of impor- 
tation and commerce," having in view, no doubt, such as convicts and 
paupers, who do not come liere of their own volition, but are transported 
hither by, and at the expense of, European governments. 

Chief Justice Taney could not, however, assent to the opinion expressed 
by Justice McKinley, and Justices Daniel, Nelson and Woodbury con- 
curred with him in dissenting. >SVr opiiUoni< of the Judges of Utc Supreme 
Court of the V. States, in the va^es of SnM v. Turner and Norris v. 
CiJfy of Boston, Dec. Term, 1848, puhUshed in pamphlet form by order 
of Congress. The Chief Justice says : — 

If the word can be applied to voluntary immigrants, the construction put upon it by 
those who opposed the (/onstitution is certainly the just one; for it is difficult to imagine 
why a power should be so explicitly and carefully conferred on Congress to prohibit immi- 
gration, unless the majority of the States desired to put an end to it, and to prevent any 
particular State from contravening this policy. But it is admitted on all hands, that it 
was then the policy of all States to encourage immigration, as it was also the policy of 
the fiu- greater number of them to discourage the African slave trade. And with tliese 
opposite views upon these two subjects, the framers of the Constitution would never have 
bound them both together in the same clause, nor spoken of them as kindred subjccti 
which ought to be treated alike, and which it would be the probable policy of Congress 
to prohibit at tlie same time. No State could fear any evil firom the discouragement of 
immigration by other States, because it would have the power of opening its own doora 
10 the immigrant, and of securing to itself the advantages it desired. The refusal of 
other Statea could in no degree af^t its interests or counteract ita pdllcj. It w only 
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Upon the ground that they considered it an evil, and denred to prevent it, that tfik 
word can be couHtnied to mean freedom, and to class them in the same provision and in 
the same words, with the importation of slavett. The imitation of the prohibition also 
shows that it does not apply to voluntary immigrants. Congress could not prohibit the 
migration and importation of such persons during the time specified, ••m tuck SUUeg 
at might think proper to admit themJ^ This provinon rlearly implies that there was a 
well known difference of policy among the t^tatcs upon the subject to which this article 
relates. Now, in regard to voluntary immigrants, all tlie States, without ezceptfont not 
only admitted them, but encouraged them to come; and the words, **in »uek Staiet a» 
may think proper to admit them^^ would have been uneleiv, and out of place, if 
applied to voluntary immigrants. But in relation to slaves it was known to be othe^ 
wise; for while the African slave trade was still permitted in some of the more southetn 
States, it had been prohibited many yean before, not only in what are now called free 
States, but also in States where slavery stiH exists. In Maryland, for example, it was 
prohibited as early as 1783. The qualification of the power of prohibition, therefore, 
by the words above mentioned, was entirely appropriate to the importation of slaves, but 
inappropriate and useless in relation to freedom. They could not and would not have 
inserted it, if the clause in question embraced them. 

I admit that the word migration^ in this clause of the Constitution, has occasioned 
wme difficulty in its constniction ; yet it was, in my judgment, inserted to prevent 
doubts or cavils upon its meaning, for as tlie words imports and importation in the 
English laws had always been a[>plied to jjroperty and things as contradistinguisbed 
from persons, it seems to have been apprehended that di<!putes might arise whetiier 
these words covered the introduction of men into the countr}', although these men were 
the property of tlie persons who brought them in. The framcrs of the, ConstitutioB 
were unwilling to use the word slaves in the instrument, and so described' them as per- 
sons ; and so describing them, it employed a word that would dpscrilie them as persooi, 
and which had uniformly been used when persons were spoken of, and also the won! 
which was always applied to matters of property. The whole context of the sentence, 
and its provisions and limitations, and the construction given to it by thoM who assisted 
in framing the clause in question, show that it was intended to embrace those persons 
only who were brought in as property. 

Jnstice Woodbury, iu uoticing this section, in delivering his opinion in 
the same cases, said : 

** This they consider as a grant of power to Congress to prohibit the immigration 
from abroad of all persons, bond or free, after 1808, and to tax their importation at once 
and forever, not exceeding ten dollars per head.*' (^See 9 WheatoHf 230 ; Jtuiiee Jokm' 
son.- 16 Peters, &H\ Justice Johnson — brig Witson.) 

• • • • ••••« 

But it deserves special notice, that this ninth section is one entirely of limitation of 
power rather than a grant of it ; and the power of prohibition being nowhere else in 
the Constitution expressly granted to Congress, tlie section se«*ms introduced rather to 
prevent it from being implied, except as to slaves, ai\er 1808. than to cx>nfer it in all 
cases. (1 Broekenbrough, A2i — brig Wilson,') If tol)c implied elsewhere, it is from the 
grant to regulate commerce, and l»y the idea that shivcH are subjects of commerce, as 
they oAen are. Hence, it can go no further tlian imply it as to thorn, and not as to free 
passengers. Or if to " regulate commerce*' extcndu aliso to the regulation of mere nan- 
gatinn, and hence to the business of currA'ing passengers, in which it may be empktycd, 
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It ifl confined to a forfeiture of the vessel, and does not legitimately involve a prohibition 
of persons, except when articles of commerce, like slaves. (1 Broeketibrough, 432.) 
Or finally, however, (for the power may extend under either view,) it is still a power 
concurrent in the States, like most taxation, and much local legislation as to matters 
connected aomewhlit with commerce, and is well exercised by them when Congress does 
not, as here, legislate upon the matter either of prohibition or of taxation of passengers. 
It is hence, that if this 9th section was a grant to prevent the migration or importation 
of other persons than slaves, it is not an exclusive one, any more than that to regulate 
commerce, to which it refers ; nor has it even been exercised so as to conflict with 8tate 
laws or with the statute of Massachusetts, now under consideration. This clause itself 
recognizes an exclusive power of prohibition in the States, until 1808. And a concur- 
rent and subordinate power on this by the States, after that, is nowhere expressly for- 
bidden in the Constitution, nor is it denied by any reason or necessity for such cxclu- 
rivencss. The States can often use it more wisely than Congress, in respect to thrir 
own interests and policy. They cannot protect their police, or health, or public morals, 
without the exorcise of such a power at all timca and under certain exigencies — as for- 
bidding the admission of slaves and certain other persons within their borders. One 
State, also, may require its exercise from its exposures and dangers, when another may 
not So it may be said as to the power to tax importatim : If limited to slaves, the 
States could continue to do the same when they pleased, if men arc not deemed *< im- 
ports." But to see for a moment how dangerous it would be to consider as vested a pro- 
hibitory power over all aliens exclusively in Congress, look to some of the consequences. 
The States must be mute and powerless. 

If Congress, without a co-ordinate or concurrent power in the States, can prohibit 
other persons as well as slaves from coming into States, they can of course allow it 
without ; and hence can permit and demand the admission of slaves as well as any 
kind of free pcrnons, convicts, or paupers, into any State, and enforce the demand by all 
the overwhelming power of the Union, however obnoxious to the habits and wishes of 
the people of a particular State. Looking at an interference like this, it has therefore 
been said that under this section Congress cannot admit any persons whom a State 
pleases to exclude. (9 Wheat., S30 — Justice Johnson,) This rather strengthens the 
propriety of the independent action of the State hero excluding conditionally, tlian the 
idea that it is under the control of Congress. 

Besides this, the ten dollars per head allowed here specially to l)c collected by Con- 
gress on imported slaves, is not an exclusive power to tax, and would not have been 
neccssar}' or inserted if Congress could clearly already impose such a tax on them as 
** imports,*' and by a ** duty'* on imports. It would lie not a little extraordinary to imply 
by construction a power in Congress to prohibit the coming into the States of others 
than slaves or of mere aliens, on the principle of the alien part of *< the alien and sedi- 
tion laws,'* though it no\'er has been exercised as to others permanently ; but the Statm 
recommended to exercise it, and seventeen of them are now actually doing it. And 
equally extraordinary to imply, at this late day, not only that Congress possesses the 
power, but that, though not exercising it, the States have occupied it concurrently, or 
even in subordination to Congress. But beyond this the States have occupied it con- 
currently as to slaves no less than exclusively in respect to certain free persons, since as 
well as before 1808 ; and this, as to their admission from neighboring States no less 
than from abroad. (See eases before cited, and Bailer v. Hoffer, 1 Wash, e. c, 500.) 
The word ** migration" was probably added to ** importation," to cover slaves when 
regarded oa persons rather than property, as they are for some pnrposea. Or if to cover 
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Others, such as convicUi and redemptioners, it was those only who came againat I 
will or in a quasi servitude. 

In the Constitution, in other parts as in this, the word " persons*' is used not to 
enihrace otiiers as well as slaveK, but slavra alone. Thus, in the 2d section of the fint 
article, *< three-fifths of ail other persons," manifestly means slaves; and in the 8d 
section of the Iburth article, ** no person held to service or labor in one Stale,** Ae^ 
refers to slaves. The word '< slave*' was avoided, from a sensitive feeling ; but dosiij 
no others were intended in the 9th section. Congress so considered it, also, when it 
took up the subject of this section in 1807, just before tiie limitation expired, or it would 
then probably have acted as to others, and regulated the migration and im]»ortation of 
others as well as of slaves. By forbidding merely " to import or bring into the UnUtd 
States, or Territories thereof j from any fureien kingdom, place, or country, any negro^ 
mulatto, or person of color, with intent to hold, sell, or dispose of such negro, mulatto^ 
or person of color, as a slave, or to be held to service «>r labor,** it is manifest that Con« 
grcss then considered this clause in the Constitution as referring to slaves alone, and 
then as a matter of commerce ; and it strengthens this idea, that Congress has never 
since attempted to extend this clause to any other persons, while the States h«T« 
been in the constant habit of prohibiting the introduction of paupers, convicts, free 
blacks, and persons sick with contagious diseases, no less than slaves ; ami this from 
neighboring States, as well as from abroad. 

There was no oc^*a6ion for that express grunt, or rather recognition, of the power to 
forbid the entry of slaves by the General Government, if Congrej»s coold, by other 
clauses of the Constitution, for what seemed to it good cause, forbid an entry of eveiy* 
body as of aliens generally ; and if Congress could not do this generally, it is a deciatve 
argument that the State might do it, as tlic power must exist somewhere in every ind^ 
pendent country. 

Justice Daniel expressed himself as follows : 

This 9th section of the fourth article of the Constitution has, on a former occarion, been 
invoked in support of the power claimed for the Federal Government. The supporten of 
the alien law, passed in 1708, endeavored to draw from this very section a justification of 
that extraoidinary enactment ; and as their argument deduced from it is, perhaps, as cogent 
as any likely to be propounded at this day, it may be properly adverted to as a fair 
sample of the pretension advanced in this case, and of the foundation on which it seeki 
to plant itself. The argument alluded to was by a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in these words : ** l*hat as the Constitution has given to the States no 
power to remove aliens during that period of the limitation under consideration, in the 
mean time, on the construction assumed, there would be no authority in the country to 
send away dangerous aliens ; which cannot be admitted.** Let the comment of a truly 
great man on these startling heresies expose their true character. ** It is not,** says Mr. 
Madison, ** the inconclusi^-eness of the general reasoning on this passage which chiefly 
colls the attention to it It is the principle assumed by it, tliat the powers held by the 
States are given to them by the Constitution of the United States ; and the inference 
from this principle, that the powers supposed to be necessary, which are not so given to 
the State governments, must reside in the Government of the United States. The 
respect which is folt for every portion of the consummated authorities forbids some 
reflections which this singular paragraph might excite ; and they are the more readily 
Kuppressed, as it may be presumed, with justice, perhaps, as well as candor, that ined- 
vertence may have had its share in the error. It would be unjustifiable delicftcy, 
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nevertheless, to pass by so portentous a claim \%ilhout a monitory notice of the fatal 
tendency with which it would be pregnant/' (^MadlaDtia Report.) The assertion of a 
general necessity for permission to the States from the General Guverninent, either to 
expel from their confines those who arc mischievous or dangerous, or to admit to hospi- 
tality and settlement whomsoever tliey may deem it advantageous to receive, carries with 
it either a denial to tlie former, as perfect original sovereignties, of the right of fielf-preser- 
vation, or presumes a concession to tho latter, the creature of the States, wholly incom- 
patible with its exercise. 

This authority over alien friends belongs not, then, to tlie General Government, by 
any express delegation of power, nor by necessary or improper implication from express 
grants. The claim to it is essentially a revival of what public sentiment so generally 
and decisively condemned as a usurpation in the alien law of 179R ; and however this 
revival may at this time be freed from former imputations of foreign antipatliit^s or par- 
tialities, it must, nevertheless, be inseparable from — nay, it must be the incvital>le cause 
of far greater evils — jealousy, ill-feeling, and dangerous conflict, between the members 
of this confederacy and their common agent. 

The weight of authority seems to be, from a review of the opinions 
g^ven, that the section of the Constitution in question is an exception to 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce, so that if it had not been 
introduced, the power to proliibit the importation would have rosulted 
from the general grant to regulate commerce. 15 Petern' Rep., 514. For 
it is a rule of interpretation acknowledged by all, that the exception of 
a particular thing from general words proves that, in the opinion of 
the law-giver, the thing excepted would be within the general clause, 
had the exception not been made, and there seems to be no reason why 
this general rule should not be as applicable to the Constitution as to 
other instruments. 12 Wieaion Brp., 440. The section, according to 
this construction, not only considers the right of controlling personal 
ingress or migration, as implied in the powers previously vested in Con- 
press over commerce, but acknowledges it as a subject of revenue. 12 
Wheaton, 450. Congress having the exclusive power to regulate com- 
merce, and the latter, under the interpretation of the ninth section, 
including an intercourse of persons as well as the importation of mer- 
chandize, the conclusion seems to be irresistible that Congress has the 
solo power over migration of foreigners as well as importation of goods, 
and that the States cannot tax immigrants for the jmrpose of paying 
expenses incident to the execution of their police laws. But the States 
have reserved to them the internal police power, which, in common par- 
lance, often relates to something with public morals, and in that limited 
view would embrace the subject of pauperism, (16 Feters, 625,) whilst in 
law the term is much broader, and includes all legislation for the internal 
policy of a State. 4 Black, Comm., ch. 13 
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CUAPTER XII. 

IXTEBXAL POLICE POWER OF THE STATES. 

Tnorcn a great difference of opinion is manifested in the written opi* 
liions of the Judges of the Su)>reme Court, as to the coDStitutionality of 
the passenger laws of New York and Maasachusetls, which imposed a 
tax, and which were under consideration in the cases of Smiih v. Turner 
and Norriit \, B^i^^ton, no such <iifference existed among them, as to the 
power relating to int*'rnaJ jxtliW being resen'od to the States, to be 
exercised by them even to the entire exclusion of certain classes of persons. 
This principle was fully established in th-:- case of TftC City of Xeic York 
V. Milne, 11 Peters^ •fi<^'Pt l^-> which came before the United States Su- 
preme Court, on a ceriiiicate of division in opinion of the Judges of 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York. The facts of the cnse were these : l?y one of the provisions of an 
act, passed by the Xew York Legislature, in 1824, the master of erery 
vessel arriving in New York was required, under certain penalties, within 
twenty-four hours after his arrival, to make report of the names, ages, and 
last legal settlement of every person on board of his vessel, ic. New 
York city brought an action of debt under this law against the master of 
the ship J'^iiit'h/y for the recovery of certain penalties imposed by the act, 
The defendant demurred and alleged that the act assumed to regulate 
trade and commerce, and was therefore unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court decided otherwise, however, and pronounced the act to be consti- 
tutional. In delivering the opinion of the court. Justice Barbour said : 

Tlic power of Xew York to p.if» this law hnving untlcniably existed at the formatioii 
of the Constitution, the simple inquiry is, whctlirr by that instrument it was taken from 
tlie Stuteti, and granted to Congress; for if it were not, it yet remains witli them. 
• •••••••• 

Now, we hold that both the end and the means here used, are within the competency 
of the States, since a portion of their powers were surrendered to the Fedenil GoTcm- 
nient. I*et us sec what jwwers are \ci\ with the States. The Federalist, in the 
45th numlier, speaking of this subjctrt, says: the jwwers reson-ed to the several Suteg 
will exten<l to all the olyects, which, in the ordinary i-ourse of afTairs, concern the livei, 
lilK'rtie.H, an«l properties of the people ; and the internal order, improvement, and pn» 
pcrity of the Suae. And this court, in the case of Gibbotu v. Ogden, 9 Wheats S03, 
which will hcreultcr be more partitulurly noticed, in s{)caking of the inspection laws of 
the 8tate«, sny : they f«)rm a portion of that immense mass of legislation which cmhraret 
every tbinr? within tlie territory of a Stale, not surrendered to the (icneral Government, 
fUl whii'h can be most ad\antageou>ly exercised by the States themselves. Inspectkm 
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luwgy quarantine lauvs, health laws of every description, as well as laws for regulating 
tlie internal commerce of a State, and those which respect turnpike roads, ferries, &c., 
arc component parts of tliis mass. 

Now, if the act in question be tried by reference to the delineation of power laid down 
in the preceding quotations, it seems to us that we are necessarily brought to the con- 
clusion, that it falh within its limits. There is no aspect in whicli it can bo viewed, in 
which it transcends them. If we look at the place of its operation, we find it to be 
within the territory, and, therefore, within the jurisdiction of New York. If we look at 
Uic person on whom it operates, he is found within the same territory and jurisdiction. 
If we look at the persons for whose benefit it was passed, they are the people of New 
York, for whose protection and welfare the Legislature of that 8tatc arc authorized and 
in duty bound to provide. 

If wc turn our attention to the purpoise to be attained, it is to secure that very pro- 
tection, and lo provide for that very welfare. If we examine the means by which thet-e 
ends arc ]>ropo8ed to be accomplished, they bear a just, natural, and appropriate relation 
to those ends. 

• •••••••• 

Wc cbootse rather to plant ourselves on what we consider impregnable positions. They 
are tliese : That a State has the same undeniable and unlimited jurisdiction over all 
jiensons and things, within its territorial limits, as any foreign nation, where that juris- 
diction is not surrendered or restrained by the Constitution of tlie United States ; that, 
by virtue of this, it is not only the right, but the bounden and solemn duty of a l^tate, to 
advance the safety, happiness and prosperity of its people, and to provide for its general 
welfare, by any and every act of legislation which it may deem to be conducive to them* 
•nds ; where the power over the particular subject, or the manner of its exercise is not 
surrendered or restrained, in the manner just stated ; that all those powers which 
relate to merely municipal legislation, or what may, perhaps, more properly be called 
internal police^ are not thus surrendered or restrained ; and that, consequently, in 
relation to these Uie authority of a State is complete, unqualified, and exclusive. 

We are aware, that it is at all times difficult to define any subject with proper preci- 
■ton and accuracy ; if this be so in general, it is emphatically so in relation to a subject 
•o divorsifit'd and multifarious as the one which we are now considering. 

If we were to attempt it, we should say, that every law came within this description 
which concerned the welfare of the whole people of a State, or any individual within it ; 
whether it related to their rights or their duties ; whether it respected them as men, or 
AS citizens of the State, or of any individual within it ; and whctee o|>eration was within 
the territorial limits of the State, and ufwn the persons and things within its jurisdiction. 

• •••••••• 

Now, in relation to the section in the act immediately before us, that is obviously 
passed with a view to prevent her citizens from being oppressed by the support of multi- 
tadcs of poor |>er8ons, who come from foreign countries without possessing the means 
of supporting themselves. There can be no mode in which the power to regulate inter- 
nal police could he more appropriately exercised. New York, from her particular situa- 
tion, is, perhaps, more than any other city in the Union, exposed to the evil of thousands 
of foreign immigrants arriving there, and the consequent danger of her citizens being 
oubjected to a hea\'y charge in the maintenance of those who arc poor. It is the duty * 
of the State to protect its citizims from this evil ; they have endeavored to do so, by 
passing, amongst other things, the section of the law in question. We should, upiMi 
principle, say that it had a right to do so. 

• •••••••• 
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We think it a» comiKstcnt and as necrs«tiry for a State to provide precaution aiy ) 
snres against the moral pestilence of paupers, vagabonds, and possibly convicts, as it is 
to guard against the physical pestilence which may arise from unsound and infiNrtioiis 
articles imported, or from a ship, the crew of which may be laboring under an infections 
disease. 

In the case of Grores et ah v. Slautjhter^ 15 Feterti* Eep., 609, Chief 
Justice Taney, in noticing the question of constitutional law that had 
been brought into discussion, that is to say, whether the grant of power 
to the General Government, to regulate commerce, does not carry with 
it v.u implied prohibition to the States to make any regulations upon 
the subject, even although they should be altogether consistent with 
those made by Congress, raised the query, however, whether such State 
legislation would not be valid until Congress should otherwise direct 
He said : 

•* It is admitted on all hands, that if a State makes any regulations of commerce incon- 
sistent with those made by Congress, or in any degree interfering with them, the regu 
lations of the iState must yield to those of the General Government No one, I be]ie\'eh 
doubts the controlling power of Congress in this respect ; nor their right to abrogate and 
annul any and every regulation of commerce made by a State. But the question upon 
which difTerent opinions have been entertained, is this : Would a regulation of rnm- 
mercc, by a State, be valid until Congress should otherwise direct ; provided such rcjo- 
lation was consistent with the regulations of Congress, and did not in any manner con- 
flict with them ? No case has yet aritien which made it necessar}*, in the judgment of 
the court, to decide tlie question. It was treated as an open one, in the cose of 71k 
City hf Htw York y, Milne, 11 Peters. 102. decided at January term, 1837, as will 
ap[H*ur by the opinions then delivered ; und since that time the point has nevtr, in any 
furni, coiJie before the court. Nor nin 1 aware that there is any reason for supiiosing 
that such a case is likely to arise. For the tSlatrs have verj- little temptation to make a 
regulatifui of commerce, when tlrt\v know it may be immediately annulled by an act of 
Compress, even if it does nut at the time it is made by the State conflict with any law 
of the General Government. 

But Justice Baldwin, in the same cuse, thus emphatically recognized 
the exclusive power of Congress over commerce, yet at the same time 
conceded the internal police power to belong exclusively to the States : 

** That the power of Congress * to regulate commerce among the several States,' is 
exclusive of any interference by the Stales, has bren, in my opinion, conclusively settled by 
the solemn opinions of this court, in Gihhmis v. Ogdcn, 9 \V/icat.t 186-222, and in Brown 
v. Mary /and, 12 Wheat., 438-446. If these derisions are not taken as the established 
construction of this clause of the Constitution, I know of none which are not yet open to 
doubt ; nor can there be any adjudications of this court, which must be considered ss 
authoritative upon any question, if thcho are not to be so on iliis. Cases may, indeed, 
arise, wherein there may l>e ft)und the difficulty in discximinatlng between regulations 
of • commerce among the several States,* and the regulations of * the internal police of 
a Stair,' but the subject-matter of such regulations, of cither description, will lead to the 
true line which separates them, when they are examined with a disposition to avoid a col> 
hiion between the powers granted to the Federal Government, by the people of the i 
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ral StatcSi and tliosc which they have reserved exclusively to them Reives. * Commerce 
among the States,' as defined by this court, is * trade,' * traflic,' » intercourse,* and 
dealing in articles of commerce between States, by its citizens or others, and carried on 
in more than one State. Police relates only to the internal concerns of one State, and 
commerce, within it, is purely a matter of internal regulation, when confined to those 
articles which have beco]no so distributed as to form items in the common niass of jiro- 
perty. It follows, that any regulation which affects the commercial intercourse between 
any two or more States, referring solely thereto, is within the powers grunted exclusively 
to Congress; and that those regulations which aflect only the commerce carried on 
within one State, or which refer only to subjects of internal police, are within the 
powers reserved. The opinion of this court, in Mi/ne v. JNtu; Yorkf 1 1 Peters, 130, &c., 
draws a true line between the two classes of regulations." 

So in the case of Prigg v. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 
Peters* Rep., 625, Justice Story, in delivering the opinion of the Court, 
held the following language in relation to the police power belonging to 
the States : 

** To guard, however, against any possible misconstruction of our views, it is proiK>r 
to state, that we are by no means to-be understood in any manner whatsoever to doul)t or 
to interfere with the police power belonging to the States in virtue of their general sove- 
reignty ; that police power extends over all subjects within the territorial limits of the 
States, and has never been conceded to the United States. It is wholly distinguishable 
ftoTCi the right and duty secured by the provision now under consideration ; which is 
exclusively derived from and secured by the Constitution of the United States, and 
owes the whole efficacy thereto. We entertain no doubt whatsoever, that the States, in 
virtue of their general police power, possess full jurisdiction to arrest and restrain run- 
away slaves, and remove them from their borders, and otherwise to secure themselves 
against their depredations and evil example, as they certainly may do in cases of idlers, 
Tagabonds, and paupers. The rights of the owners of fugitive slaves arc in no just 
sense interfered with, or regulated by such a course; and, in many cases, the operations 
of this police power, although designed generally for other purposes, for the protection, 
safety, and peace of the States, may essentially promote and aid the interests of the 
owners. But such regulations can never be permitted to interfere with or to obstruct 
the just rights of the owner to reclaim his slave, derived from the Constitution of the 
United States, or with tlie remedies prescribed by Congress to aid and enforce the 
same." 

In the License cases, (5 Howardj 5T8,) Chief Justice Taney still insists 
that there is no absolute prohibition to the exercise of the power over 
commerce by the States. He says : 

** The question brought up for decision is, whether a State is prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of the United States from making any regulations of foreign commerce, 
or of commerce with another State, although such regulation is confined to its own 
territory, and made for its. own convenience or interest, and does not come in conflict 
with any law of Congress. In other words, whether the grant of power to Congress is of 
itself a prohibition to the States, and renders all State laws upon the subject null and void. 
• •••••••• 

" It is well known that upon this subject a difference of opinion haa existed, and still 
cziBti, among the members of this court Bat with everj respect for the opmiriB of mj 
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brethren with whom I do not agrco, it appears to mc tu be very clear, that the mere grant 
of power to the General Govemrnont cannot, upon any just principle of constnictifMi, 
be construed to be an absolute prohibition to the exercise of any |K>wer over the name 
subject by the States. The controlling^ and Ruprcme power over commerce with forciga 
nations and tiie several States, is undoubtedly conferred upon Congfreiw. Yet, in my 
judgment, the State may, nevertheless, for the safety or convenience of trade, or for 
the protection of the health of its citizens, make regulations of commorco for its own ports 
and harbors, and for its own territory' ; and such regulations arc valid, unless they come 
in conflict with a law of Congress. Such exidently, I think, was the construction which 
the Constitution universally received at the time of its adoption, as appears from the 
legislation of Congress and of the several States ; and a careful examination of the 
decisions of this court will show, that, so far from sanctioning the opposite doctrine, thej 
recognize and maintain the power of the States. 

• •••••••• 

I have said that the legislation of Congress and the States has conformed to this 
construction from the foundation of tlic government. This is suflTiciently exemplified in 
the laws in relation to pilots and pilotage, and the health and Quarantine laws. 

''In relation to the first, they are admitted on all hands to belong to foreign commeree, 
and to be subject to the regulations of Congress, under tlic grant of power of which we 
are speaking. Yet they have been c/)ntinually regulated by the maritime 8tate% as 
fully and entirely since tlio ado]>tion of the Constitution as they were before ; and there 
is but one law of Congress making any specific regulation U})on the subject, and that 
passed as late as 1837, and intended, as it is understood, tu alter only a single provision 
of the New York law, leaving the residue of its provisions entirely untouched. It is 
true, that the act of 1789 provides that pilots shall continue to be regulated by the laws 
of the respective States then in force, or which may thereafter be passed, until Congran 
■hall make provision on the subject. And undoubtedly Congress had the power, by 
assenting to the State laws then in force, to make them its own, and thus make the 
previous regulations of the States the regulations of the General Government. Bui it 
is equally clear, that, as to all future laws by the States, if the Constitution depri^ 
them of the power of making any regulations on the subject, an act of Congress coqM 
not restore it ; for it will hardly be contended that an act of Congress can alter the 
Constitution, and confer upon a State a power which the Constitution declares it diall 
not possess. And if the grant of power to the United Stites to make regulations of 
commerce is a prohibition to the States to make any regulation upon the subject, Con> 
gress could no more restore to the States the power of which it was thus deprived, than 
it could authorize them to coin money, or make paper money a tender in the payment 
of debts, or to do any other act forbidden to them by the Constitution. Every pilot law 
in the commercial States has, it is believed, l>een either modified or passed since the act 
of 1789 ado]>tcd those then in force ; and the provisions since made are all void, if the 
restriction on the power of the States now contended for should be maintained ; and 
the regulations made, the duties imposed, the securities required, and penalties inflicted 
by these various State laws, are mere nullities, and could not be enforced in a court 
of justice. It is hardly necessary to speak of the mischiefs which such a constnicdoo 
would produce to those who are engaged in shipping, navigration, and commerce. Up 
to this time their validity has never been questioned. On the contrary, they have been 
repeatedly recognized and upheld by the decisions of this court ; and it will be diflicalt 
to show how this can be done, except upon the construction of the Constitution which 
I am now maintaining. So, also, in regard to health and Quarantine laws. They ha^ 
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been continually paiuwd by tlie States ever since llio adoption of tho Confltitution. and 
the power to pans them recognized by acts of Congress, and the revenue oflicerrf of the 
General Government directed to assiKt in their execution. Yet all of these health and 
Qaarantine laws arc necessarily, in some degree, regulations of foreign commerce in 
the ports and harl)ors of the 8tate. Tliey subject the ship, and cargo, and crew to tbe 
inspection of a health officer appointed by the State ; they prevent the crew and cargo 
from landing until the inspection is made, and destroy the cargo, if deemed dangerous to 
health. And during all this time the vessel is detained at tbe place seli>cted for the 
Quarantine ground by the State authority. Tic e\pen:^es of the precautionary mea- 
■uree are also usually, and I believe universally, rliarged upon the master, the owner 
or tho ship, and the amount regulated by the Stale law, and not by Congress. Now, 
■u far as those laws mterfere with shipping, navigation, or foreigu commerce, or impose 
burdens upon either of them, they are unquestionably regulations of c<»mmerce. Yet, 
as I have already said, the power has been continually exercised by tbe States, haj 
been continually recognized by Congress ever suice tlie adoption of the Constitution, 
■nd constantly affirmed and anpported by this court, whenever tho subject came 
before it." 

Justice Woodbury delivered a written opiuion in the same casCi from 
which the following extracts arc made : 

Again : it has been strenuously insisted on in these cases, and perhaps it is tht; 
leading position, that these license laws are virtually regulations of foreign commerce ; 
and hence, when passed by a State, are exercising a power exclusively vested in the 
General Government, and tlierefore void. This is maintained, whether they actually 
conflict with any particular act of Congress or not. But, dissenting from any such 
definition of that power, as thus exclusive and thus abrogating every measure of a Stale 
which by construction may be deemed a regulation of foreign commerce, though not at 
all conflicting with any existing act of Congress, or with any thing ever likely to l>e 
done by Congress, I shall not, on this occasion, go at length into the reasons for my 
diM^nt to the exclusive character of this power, l>ecause these license laws are not, in 
mj opinion, regidations of foreign commerce, and in a recent inquiry on the circuit, 
1 have gone very fully into the question. T7ie United States v. New Bedford Bridge y in 
Manachuattta Dixtriet, 

My reasons arc, in brief, — 

1. The grant is in the same article of the Constitution, and in like language, witli 
others whidi this court has pronounced not to be exclusive ; e. g., the regulation of 
weights and measures, of bankruptcy, and disciplining tho militia. 

2. There is nothing in its nature, in several respects, to render it more exclusive than 
the other grants, but, on tho contrary, much in its nature to permit and require tho con- 
current and auxiliary action of the States. But I admit that, so far ns regards the uniformity 
of a regulation reaching to a)l the States, it must in these cases, of course, be exclusive ; no 
State being able to prescribe rules for others as to bankruptcy, or weights and measures, 
or the militia, or for foreign commerce. A want of attention to this discrimination 
has caused most of the difficulty. But there is much in connection with foreign com- 
meme which is local within each State, convenient for its regulation and useful to 
the public, to be acted on by each till the power is abused, or some course is taken by 
Congress conflicting with it. Such are tho deposit of ballast in harbors, the extension 
of wharves into Udc water, the suiHsrvision of the anchorage of ships, the removal of 
obfltmctions, the allowance of bridges with suitable draws, and various other matters 
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that need not be enumerated, beside the exercise of numeroua police and 
powers, which are also by many claimed upon difierent grounds. This local, t 
rial, and detailed legislation should vary in diflercnt States, and is better understood hf 
each than by the General Government ; and hence, as the colonies under an empiM 
usually attend to all such local legislation within their limits, leaying only general oat* 
lines and rules to the parent country at home, as towns, cities, and corporations do it 
through by-laws for themsplvcs, aOcr the State Legislature lays down general prindplsi, 
and as the war and navy departments and courts of justice make detailed rules undor 
general laws, so here the States, not conflicting wi'ti »ny uniform and general regoltt- 
tions by Congress as to foreign commerce, must for convenience, if not necessity, flem 
the very nature of the power, not be debarred from any legislation of a local and de* 
tailed character on matters connected with that commerce omitted by Congress* And 
to hold the power of Congress as to such topics exclusive, in every respect, and prohi- 
bitory to the States, though never exercised by Congress, as fiilly as when in 
operation, which is the opposite theory, would create infmite inconvenience, and ( 
much from the cordial co-operation and consequent harmony between both govemmenM^ 
in their appropriate spheres. It would nullify numerous useful laws and regulations fai 
all the Atlantic and commercial StaU s in the Union. 

If this view of the subject conflicts with opinions laid down filter in some of lbs 
decisions made by Uiis court, (9 Wheat., 209 ; 12 ibid,, 438 ; 16 Peter$, 643,) it oonw 
ponds with the conclusions of several judges on this point, and does not, in my under- 
standing of the subject, contradict any adjudged case in point. 5 Wheats 49 ; Wikam 
V. Blackbird Creek Marsh Company, 2 i'f/er«,245; 11 ibid^ 132; Wibid^ 679; II 
ibid., 627, 664 ; 4 Wheat., 196. 

• ••■••••• 

As a general rule, the power of a State over all matters not granted sway must bo 
as full in the bays, ports, and harbors within her territory, intra faucet terroe, as on lur 
wharves and shores, or interior soil. And there can be little check on such legislatioo, 
beyond the discretion of each State, if we consider the great conservative 
powers of the States, in their Quarantine or health system, in the regulation of 1 
internal commerce, in their authority over taxation, and, in short, every local mea 
necessary to protect themselves against persons or things dangerous to their peace 
their morals. 

It is conceded that the States may exclude pestilence, either to the body or 
shut out the plague or cholera, and, no less, .obscene painVmgs, lottery tickets, and con- 
victs. Holmes v. Jenniwn, et, aL, 14 retcrs, 568 ; 9 Wheat., 203 ; 11 Petov, ISX 
Huw can they be sovereign within their respective spheres, without power to n>ga|alB 
all their internal commerce, as well as police, and direct how, when, and where it shall 
be conducted in articles intimately connected either with public morals, or public safetyp 
or the public prosperity ? See Vatlel, B. 1, eh. 19, 219, 231. 

The list of interdicted articles and persons is a long ono in most European j 
ments, and, though in some cases not very judicious or liberal, is in others most < 
mendable ; and the exclusion of opium from China is an instance well known in . 
and kindred in its policy. The introduction and storage of gunpowder, in large ( 
tities, is one of those articles long regulated and forbidden here. New York ▼• j 
II Peters, 102. Lottery tickets and indecent prints are also a common subject of pio* 
hibition almost everywhere. 6 Greenleaf, 412 ; 4 Blackford, 107. 

• •••••••• 

So the power to forbid the sale of things u surely as extensive, and rests on as hvoad 
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principles of public aecuritj ind sound morak, as that to exclude penon$» And jet 
wlio does not know that slaves have been prohibited admittance by many of our States, 
whether coming from their neighbors or abroad 1 And which of them cannot foibid 
their soil from being polluted by incendiaries and felons from any quarter 1 

Nor is there, in my ^ww, any power conferred on the General Goyemment which has 
a right to control thui matter of internal commerce or police, while it ui fairly exercised so 
M to accomplish a legitimate object, and by means adapted legally and suitable to such 
end alone. New Hampshire has, for many years, made it penal to bring into her limits 
paupers even from other States ; and this is believed to be a power exercised widely in 
Enrope among independent nations, as well as in this country, among the States. 
— Aho Htunpthire Revised Statute9 — Paupen, 140. 

It is the undoubted and reserved power of every State here, as a political body, to 
decide, independent of any provisions made by Congress, though subject not to conflict 
with any of them when rightful, who shall compose its population, who become its 
residents, who its citizens, who enjoy the privileges of its laws, and be entitled to their 
protection and favor, and what kind of property and business it will tolerate and pro- 
tect And no one government, or its agents or navigators, possess any right to make 
another State against its consent, a penitentiaiy, or hospital, or a poor-house farm for 
its wretched outcasts, or a receptacle for its poisons to health, and instruments of gam- 
bliDf and debauchery. 

There may be some doubt whether the General Government, or each State, possesses 
the prohibitory power, as to persons or property of certain kinds, from comufig into the 
limits of the State. But it must exist somewhere ; and it seems to me rather a police 
power, belonging to the States, and to be exercised in the manner best suited to the tastes 
and institutions of each, than one any where granted to or proper to the peculiar duties 
A« General Government 

Or, if vested in the latter at all, it is but concurrent 

JuBtice McLean did not concur, however, with the Chief Justice and 
Jiistice Woodbury, as to the power of States over commerce, but thus 
difltinctly recognized the internal police power of the States : 

" The acknowledged police power of a State extends often to the destruction of pro- 
perty. A nuisance may be abated. Every thing prejudicial to the health or morals of 
a dtj may be removed. Merehandize, from a port where a contagious disease prevails, 
bemg liable to communicate the disease, may be excluded ; and, in extreme cases, it 
may be thrown into the sea. This comes in direct conflict with the regulation of com- 
merce, and yet no one doubts the local power. It is a power essential to self-preserva- 
tion, and exists, necessarily, in every organized community. It is, indeed, the law of 
nature, and is possessed by man in his individual capacity. He may resist that which 
does harm him, whether he be assailed by an assassin, or approached by poison. And 
it IS the settled construction of every regulation of commerce, that, under the sanction 
of its general laws, no person can introduce into a community malignant diseases, or 
any thmg which contaminates its morals, or endangen its safety. And this is an ac- 
knowledged principle applicable to all general regulations. Individuals, in the enjoy- 
mflnt of their own rights, must be careful not to injure the rights of others. 

«* From the explosive nature of gunpowder, a city may exclude it Now this is an 
article of commerce, and is not known to cany infectious disease ; yet, to guard 
•gainst a contingent injury, a city may prohibit iU introduction. These exceptions are 

% 
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nlwnvR ini plied in rommercial rrpulalions, wfirrr iho Goncr:il Government is aJmitipd 
to have the exrluMvo power. They arc not rcf^ulationi* of commerce, but acta of self' 
preservation. Ami althoiicfh thcv aflcct common-o to sumo extent, yet such eflect is the 
result of the ('xorrise of an uiid:>ubte(1 power in the State. 

• ••••••• • 

"In all mattero of ^vernment, and espcrially of police, a wide discretion is neccsauy. 
It is not 8uiEreptihIi< of an exact limitation. l)Ut must he exercised under the changing 
exip:encies of socii»ty. In the progress of population, of wealth, and of civilization, new 
and vicious indnlK«'nce8 Kprinjr up, which require restraints that can only Iw imposed by 
the Icf^iolative |)ow»»r. When this powrr shall he exertwl, how far it «hall be rarried 
and whore it shall ccusv, must mainly depend ufjon the evil to ho remedied. Under the 
pretence of a police regulation, a State cannot counteract the commercial power of Con- 
grcKs. And yet. as has been uliown, to i;uard the health, moraU, and safety of the eom- 
munity, the laws of a 8tate may prohibit an importer from landing bis goods, and may 
fiomctimes authorize their destructio:]. But this exception to the operation of the gen- 
eral irommerciai law is limited to the existinj^ exigency. 

• ••••••• • 

*>The police power of a State and the foreign commercial power of Congress roiNt 

*tand together, ^'either of them can be so exercised as materially to afiect the other. 
The sources and o(>jects of these powers arc exclusive, distinct, and independent^ and sia 
essential to both govurnments." 

And Justice Gricr, in the same case, said : — 

It has l>i;«;n tVequcntly decided by this court. *'that the {)owers Vihich relate to meidy 
munici[)al regulations, or what may more pro}H!rIy be called internal }K>Uce, are not sor* 
rendered by the States, or restrained by the C'onstitution of the United States ; and that 
consequently, in relation to these, the authority of a State is complete, unqualified, and 
conclusive." Without altciiipling to dotine what are the peculiar subjects or limits of 
this power, it may safely be aflirmed that ovt-ry law for the restraint and punishmant 
of crime, for tlie preservation of the public peace, health, and morals, must come witiliia 
this category. 

As subjects of legislation, they arc from their very nature of primary importance; thef 
lie at the foundation of social existmcr; they are for the protection of life and liberty^ 
and necessarily compel ail laws <m subjects of secondary importance, which relate 
only to property, convenience, or luxury, to recede, when tlicy come in conflict or eolli~ 
si on. " Salu9 populi auprema lex.'* 

If the right to control thrj«o subjects be " complete, unqualified and exclusive*' in the 
State Legislatures, no regulations of secondary im|K)rtance can supersede or restrain 
their operations, on any ground of prerogative or supremacy. The exigencies of the 
bocial compact require that such laws be executed before and above all others. It if 
for this rea^on that Quarantine laws, which protect the public health, compel mere eom- 
niercial regulaliojis to submit to their control. They restrain the liberty of the passen- 
gers, they operate on the ship which is the instrument of commerce, and its officers and 
rrew, the agents of navigation. 'J'hc) seize the infected cargo, and cast it overboard. 
The soldier and the sailor, though in the service of tlie government, are arrested, im- 
prisoned, and ]>uiiishi'd for Iheir offences against society. Paupers and convicts arc 
refused admission into the coi'nlry. All thcKc things are done, not from any power 
which the States assume to regulate cominerci' or to intefere with the regulations of 
Congress, but because police laws fnr tlie preservation of health, prevention of crimen 
and protection of the public welfare, i.-tust ot' nii*e:«rtity have full and free operatioia, 
according to tlic exigency which requircs\heir interference. 
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The immediate question at issue iu the cases of Smith v. Turner and 
Norris v. City of Boston was not, however, made dependent on the con- 
struction of the ninth section of the finsf article of the Constitution, but 
was, whether the enactment of certain laws of New York and Massa- 
chusetts, imposing a tax upon passengers, either foreigners or citizens 
coming into the ports in those States, was in conflict with the power of 
Congress over commerce. The case of Smith, v. Turnpr arose under the 
health laws of New York. By the tfeventh section of an act of that State, 
relating to the Marine Hospital, it was provided "that the health commis- 
sioner shall demand, and be entitled to receive," Ac, "from the master of 
every vessel from a foreign port, for himself and each cabin passenger," 
&c., "one dollar," and ''the master of each coasting vessel from the 
States of New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, shall not pay for 
more than one voyage in each month," &c. The ei/j/hth section provided 
that the moneys so received should be denominated " hospital moneys ;" 
and the ninth gave '* each master paying hospital moneys, a right to 
demand and recover from each person the sum paid on his account.'' 
The tenth provided for a forfeiture of $100 in case of the master's failure to 
pay within a certain time; and the eleventh required the commissioners 
of health to account t^ the Comptroller of the State, and, in case the sum 
received in any one year exceeded the expenses of their trust, they were 
to pay the surplus to the Treasurer of the Society for the Reformation of 
' Juvenile Delinquents, Ac. The plaintiff in error was master of the British 
ship Henry Bliss, and landed at New York in June, 1841, two hundred 
and ninety steerage passengers, and, refusing to pay the required tax, the 
defendant in error brought an action against him therefor, whereupon 
he filed a demurrer, on the ground that the act was a regulation of com- 
merce, and in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. The 
Supreme Court of the State overruled the demurrer, and the Court of 
Errors affirmed the judgment, and thereupon it was taken before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Justice McLean, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, concurred in by Justices Catron, Grier, McKinley, 
and Wayne, and dissented to by Chief Justice Tanoy, and Justices 
Kelson, Daniel and Woodbury, considered the case under two general 
heads: ** 1. Is the power of Congress to regulate commerce an exclusive 
power ?" and "2. Is the statute of New York a regulation of commerce ?" 
And both these propositions were ruled in the affirmative by the court. 
The case of Xorris y. the City of Boston brought before the court the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which was in favor of 
the constitutionality of "an act relating to alien passengers," passed 20th 
April, 1837, by the Legislature of that State, and which contained ])ro visions 
which, according to the view taken in the case of Smith v. Turner^ were 
considered regulations of commerce, and not within the constitutional 
power of the State to enact. These provisions were as follows : — 
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xSec I. When any vcwsel shall arrive at anj port or harbor within this Btiite, 
any port or place without the same, with alien passengers on board, the officer or ofli- 
cars whom the mayor and aldermen of the city, or the selectmen of the town where it 
b proposed to land such passengers, are hereby authorized and required to appoint, ahall 
go on board said vessels and examine into the condition of said paasengers. 

** Sec. 2. If, on such examination, there shall be found among said paasengen any 
lunatic, idiot, maimed, aged or infirmed person, incompetent, in the opinion of the officer 
so examining, to maintain themselves, or who have been paupera in any oountiy, no 
such alien passenger shall be permitted to land, until the master, owner, consignee or 
agent of such vessel, shall have given to such city or town a bond in the sum of one 
thousand dollars, with a good and sufficient security, that no such lunatic, or indigent 
passenger shall become a city, town, or State charge, within ten years from the date of 
the said bond. 

** Sec. 3. No alien passenger, other than those spoken of in the preceding^ aectien, 
shall bo permitted to land until the master, owner, consignee, or agent of such TewcJ, 
shall pay to the regularly appointed boarding officer the sum of two dollara for each 
passenger so landing ; and the money so collected shall be paid into the treasury of the 
city or town, to be appropriated as the city or town may direct for the support of ibroign 
paupers." 

All the Jadges delivered written opinions. The introdnctoiy part of 
that of Judge Wayne gives a clear and succinct view of the decision of 
the majority of the court in these cases, which is as follows : 

I agree with Mr. Justice McLean, Mr. Justice Catron, Mr. Justice McKinlej, end 
Mr. Justice Grier, that so much of the laws of Massachusetts and New York as are in 
question in the cases, are unconstitutional and void. I would not say so, if I had any 
— the least doubt of it ; for I think it obligatory upon this court, when there is a doubt 
of the unconstitutionality of a law, that its judgment should be in favor of its validity. 
I have formed my conclusions in these cases, with this admission constantly in mimf. 

Before stating, however, what they are, it will bo well for me to say, that the five 
judges who concur in giving the judgment in these cases, do not difier from each other 
on the grounds upon which our judgment has been formed, except in one particular, 
in no way at variance with our united conclusion ; and that is, that a majority of as do 
not think it necessary in these cases to re-affirm, with our brother McLean, what this 
court has long decided — that the constitutional power of Congress to regulate " com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes,** 
is exclusively vested in Congress ; and that no part of it can be exercised by a State. 

I believe it to be so, just as it is expressed in the preceding sentence, and in the senaa 
in which those words were used by this court in the case of Gibbon* ▼. Ogden, (9 
Wheatan.) 

All that was decided in that case remains unchanged by any subsequent opinion or 
judgment of this court Some of the judges of it have, in several cases, eipreaaod 
opinions that the power to regulate commerce is not exclusively vested in Cop g rea a . 
But they are individual opinions, without judicial authority to overrule the contrary 
conclusion, as it was given by this court in Gibbrms v. Ogden. 

In my view, after a very careful perusal of those opinions, of those also of Mr. Justioe 
McKinley and Mr. Justice Grier, I think the court means to decide — 

1. That the acts of New York and Massachusetts imposing a tax upon paaaewgeii. 
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cither foFeiipioTS or dtizenfl, coming into tho porta in theae States, either in foreign 
veesele or ytneia of the United States, from foreign nations or from ports in the United 
States, are unconstitutional and void ; being in their nature regulations of cbmmeree, 
contrary to the grant in the Constitution to Ongress, to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several Slates; 

8. That the States of this Union cannot constitutionallj tax the commerce of 
United States, for the purpose of paying any expenses incident to the execution of their 
police laws ; and that the commerce of the United States includes an intercourse of 
persons, as well as the importation of merchandise. 

3. That the acts of Massachusetts and New York, in question in these eases, conflict 
with treaty stipulations existing between the United States and Great Britain, permits 
ting the inhabitants of the two countries ** freely and securely to come with their ships 
and cargoes to all such places, ports, and rivers, in the territories of each country to 
which other foreigners are permitted to come, to enter into the same, and to remain and 
veside in any parts of said territories, respectively ; also, to hire and occupy houses 
and warehouses for the purpose of their commerce ; and generally the merchants and 
traders of each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and secu- 
rity for their commerce, but subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries, 
respectively ;" and that said laws ave therefore unconstitutional and void. 

4. That the Congress of the United States having by sundry acta, passed at different 
times, admitted foreigners into the United States with thdr personal luggage and tools 
of trade, free from all duty or imposts, that the acts of Massachusetts and New York 
imposing any tax upon foreigners or immigrants for any purpose whatever, whilst the 
voasel may have arrived within the territorial limits of either of the States of Massacfao- 
•etts or New York, and before the passengers have here landed, are in riolation of said 
■iCtB of Congress, and therefore unconstitutional and void. 

5. lliat tho acts of Massachusetts and New York, in so far as they impose any obli- 
gation upon the owners or consignees of veasels, or upon the captains of vessels or 
fteigfaters of the same, arriving in the ports of the United States within the said States, 
to pay any tax or duty of any kind whatever, or to be in any way responsible for the 
mm^forpa»$enger9 arriving in the VniUd StaieSt or coming from a port in the United 
Statu, are unconstitutional and void ; being contrary to the constitutional grant to Con- 
grass to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, and to 
legislation of Congress under the said grant or power, by which the United States have 
been laid off into collection districts, with ports of entry estaUished within the same, 
and prescribing the commercial regulations under which vessels, their cargoes, and pea- 
•engers, are to be admitted into the ports of the United States, as well from abroad as 
fiom other ports of the United States. That the act of New York now in question, in 
■o fiir as it-imposes a tax upon passengers arriving in vessels from other ports in the 
United States, is properly in this case before this court for construction, and that the 
•aid tax is unconstitutional and void. That the ninth section of the first, article of the 
Constitution includes within it the migration of other persons, as well as the importation 
of slaves, and in terms recognizes that other persons as well as slaves may be the subjects 
of importation and commerce. 

6i. That the sixth clause of the ninth section of the first article of the Constitution, pro- 
hibiting any « preference from being given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the porta of one State over those of another State," and that ''vessels bound to or firom 
one State shall not be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another," is a limitation 
upon the power of Congress to regulate commerce, for the purpose of producing entire 
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commercial equality within the United Staten, and also a prohibition upon the States to 
deatroy such equality by any leja^iglation prescribing a condition upon which TcascLt 
bound from one State shall enter the port of another State. 

7. That the taT imposed upon passengers by the acts in Massachusetts and Now 
York is unconstitutional and void, because each of them conflicts with so much of the 
first clause of the eighth section of the first article of the Constitution which enjoins 
that all duties and imposts are as real and obligatory upon the States, in the absence of 
all legislaton by Congress, as if the uniformity had been made by the legislation of 
Congrc8f«; and that such constitutional uniformity is interfered with and destroyed by 
uny State imposing any tax upon the intercourse of persons from State to State, or from 
foreign countries to tlie United States. 

8. That the power of Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States includes navigation upon the high seas, and in the bays, harbors, 
lakes, and navigable waters within the United States; and that any tax by a State in 
any way affecting the right of navigation, or subjecting the exercise of the right to a 
condition, u contrary to the aforesaid grant. 

9. That the States of this Union may, in the exercise of their police powers, pass 
Quarantine and health laws, interdicting vessels coming from foreign ports, or ports 
within the United States, from landing passengers and goods ; prescribe the places and 
time for vessels to quarantine, and impose penalties upon persons for violating the 
tame ; and that such laws, though affecting commerce in its transit, are not regulations 
of commerce, prescribing terms upon which merchandise and persons sluill bo admitted 
into the ports to which they are bound, and that the States may, in the exercise of such 
police power, without any violation of the power in CongreRs to regulate commerce, 
exact from the owner or consignee of a quarantined vessel, and from the passengers 
on board of her, such fees as will pay the State the cost of their detention and of tb« 
purification of the vessel and the apparel of the persons on boanl. 

Justice McLean said, in the same ease :-— 

The police power of the State cannot draw within its jurisdiction olijects which lie 
beyond it It meets the commercial power of the Union in dealing with subjects under 
the protection of that power, yut it can only be exerted under peculiar emergencies and 
to a limited extent. In guarding the safety, the health, and the morals of its citizens, a 
State is restricted to appropriate and constitutional means. If extraordinsry expense 
be incurred, an equitable claim to an indemnity can give no power to a State to tax 
objects not subject to its jurisdiction. 

The Attorney General of New York admitted t^^t, if the commercial power were ex- 
clusively vested in Congress, no part of it can be exercised by a State. The soundnm 
of this conclusion is not only sustainable by the decisions of this court, but by ereiy 
approved rule of construction. That the power is exclusive, seems to be as fully estab- 
liihed as any other power under the Constitution which has been controverted. 

A tax or duty upon tonnage, merchandise, or passengers, is a regulation of commerce, 
and cannot be laid by a State, except under the sanction of Congress, and fhr the pur- 
poses specified in the Constitution. On the subject of foreign commerce, including 
the transportation of passrnp^ers, Congress have adopted such regulatiouji as thev 
deemed proper, taking in view our relations with other countries. And this cover* the 
whole ground. The art o( New York which im|»0Kes a tax on passengers />f a ship 
from a foreign {K)rt, in the manner provided, is a regulation of foreign commerce, which 
is exclusively vested in (congress: and the act is therefore void. 
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Jastice Grier held the following language : — 

U must he borne in mind (what has souictiines been forfi^otten) that the controversy 
in this caM is not with regard to the right, claimed by the State of Mossachutictts in the 
■econd section of this act, to repel from her shores hinatics, idiots and criminals, or 
paupers, which any foreign country, or even one of her siHtcr States, might endeavor to 
thrust upon her; nor the right of any State, whose domestic sernrity might be endangered 
by the admission of free negroes, to exclude tliem from her borders. This right of the 
States had its foundation in the sacred law of self-defence, which no power granted to 
Congress can restrain or annul. It is admitted by all that thof*c powers which relate to 
merely municipal legislation, or what may be more properly called internal police, Tiia not 
surrendered or restrained ; and cautionary measures against the moral pestilence of pau- 
pers, vagabonds, and convicts, as it is to gaurd against the phvMod pestilence which 
may arise from unsound and infectious articlrs imported. The case of New Ywk v. 
Milne asserts this doctrine, and mi more. The law under consideration in tint case did 
not interfere witli pa^aen^tra, as such, either directly or indirectly, who were iwt paupers. 
It put forth no claim to lax all persons for leave to land arid pabs through the ^Stutc to 
other States, or a right to regulate the interrourac oi foreign nations with the United 
States, or to control the iK>licy of the General Gevernment with regard to iminigrants. 

But what is the claim set up in the third section of tlie act under consideration, with 
which aUme we have now to deal ! 

It is not the exaction of a fee or toll from passengers for some personal service ren- 
dered to them, nor from tlie roaster of the vessel for some ins{>cctioji, or oth^r servine 
rendered either to the vessel or its cargo. It is not a fee or tax for a license to foreigners 
to become denizens or citizens of tlio Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; for they have 
aonght no such privilege, and, so far as is yet known, may have been ou their way to 
some other place. 

It is not an exercise of the police power with regard to paupen*, idioLH, or convicts. 
The second section cfTectually guards against injury- from them. It is only after the 
peaseng^ has been found on ins{)Cction rutt to be within the description whose crimes or 
poverty require exclusion, that tlie master of the vessel is taxed for leave to land him. 
Had this act commenced with the third sei^tion, might it not have t>een truly entitled 
** An act to raise revenue off vessels engaged in the tmnsportation of pa.ss4?ng«Ts ?*' Its 
true character cannot be changed by its collocation ; nor can it be termed a police regu- 
lation, because it is in the same act which cuntains j)oIice regulations. 

In iti letter and the spirit it is an exaction from the master, owner, or consignee of a 
▼CMel engaged in the transportation of passengers, graduated on the freight or passage- 
money earned by the vessel. It is, in fact, a duty on the vessel; not measured by her 
tonnage, it is true, but producing a like result, by merely changing the ratio. It is a 
taxation of the master as representative of the vessel and her cargo. It has been argued 
that this is not a tax on the master or the vessel, because in efToct it is paid by the jkia- 
•enger having enhanced the price of his passage. I^t us test the value of this argument 
by its application to other cases that naturally suggest themselves. If this art had, in 
direct terms, compelled the master to pay a tax or duty levied or graduated on thi.' ratio 
of the tonnage of his vessel, who<c freight was earned by the transportation of passrngers, 
it might have been said, with equal truth, that the duty was paid by the passtMi'^er, and 
not by the vessel. And so, if it had laid an inifK>st on the goods of the passenger 
imported by the vessel, it Ukight have been snid, with equal reason, it was oidy a tax on 
the passenger at last, as it comes out of his pocket, and graduating it by the amount of 
his goods, aflects only the modus or ratio by which its amount is calculated. In this 
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way the most stringent enactments may be easily evaded. It is a jott and well-flattled 
doctrine established by this court, " that a State cannot do that indirteily which ahe is 
fi)rbidden by the Constitution to do directly^ If she cannot levy a duty or tax from the 
master or owner of the vessel engaged in commerce, graduated on the tonnacpe or 
admeasurement of the vessel, she cannot effect the same purpose by merely changing 
the ratio,' and graduating it on the number of masts, or of mariners, the sixe and power 
of the steam-engine, or the number of passenqiers which she carries. We have to deal 
with things, and we cannot change them by changing their names. Can a State levy 
a duty on vessels engaged in commerce and not owned by her dtixens, by changing its 
name from a <* duty on tonnage" to a tax on the master, or an impost upon imports, by 
calling it a charge on the owner or supercargo, and justify this evasion of a great prin- 
dpie by producing a dictionary or a dictum to prove that a ship-captain is not a ^ 
nor a supercargo an import ? 



CHAPTER XIII. 



COLONIAL NATURALIZAnON LAWS. 



Before the adoption of the Constitation of the IlDited States^ the 
power of nataralization resided in the several States. In PennsylTania^ 
the British statute of 13th Geo. 11., ch. 7, famished the general rule for 
naturalizing sach foreign Protestants, and others therein mentioned, aa 
were settled or should settle in the then colonies of America. An act 
was passed, however, by the Legislature of the colony, on the 3d February^ 
1742, ** for naturalizbg such foreign Protestants as are settled or ahall 
settle within this province, who not being of the people called Qnaken, 
do conscientiously refuse the taking of an oath." This act provided aa 
follows : — 

«* All persons being Protestants, bom oat of the legienoe of our present sovereign 
King George the Second, his heirs and successors, who shall conscientiously refuse an 
oath, and have inhabited and resided, or shall inhabit or reaide, (or the space of seyoi 
years or more within thia province, and shall not have been absent out of the same, or 
some other of the colonies, in the said act of Parliament mentioned, for a longer apeee 
than two months at any one time, during the said seven years, and shall make and ai»b> 
scribe the declaration of fidelity, and the profession of his Christian belief, and take and 
affirm the efiect of the adjuration oath, before the chief judge, or other judge of tlie 
Supreme Court of thia province, in such sort, manner and form, as in and by the said 
•et of Parliam^tnt is directed to be done and performed by the people called Quaken, 
shall be deemed, adjudged and taken to be the king's natural bom subjects of thia pro- 
vince, to all intents." See DaUtu^ etL, voL t., Penti, Lawi. 

After the Declaration of Independence, this law was superseded. The 
State Constitation, adopted in 1776, contained the following provisioQ : 
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" Every foreigner of good character, who comes to settle in this State, having first 
taken an oath or affirmation of allegiance to the same, muy purchase, or hy other just 
memns acquire, hold, and transfer land, or other real estate, and aHer one ycar*s residence, 
diall be deemed a free denizen thereof, and entitled to all the rights of a natural bom 
■abject of this State, except that he shall not be capable of being elected a representative 
until after two years' residence." 

The /oWy-«ccond section of the Constitation of the State of New York, 
adopted in 1177, authorized the Legislature to naturalize persons ; but it 
expressly thus qualified this power of the Legislature in the follow- 
ing manner : 

" Provided all such of the persons so to be by them naturalized, as. being born in parts 
beyond sea, and out of the United States of America, shall come to settle in, and 
become subjects of this State, shall take an oath of allegiance to this State, and abjure 
end renonnce all allegiance and subjection to all and every foreign king, prince, poten- 
tate, and State, in all matters, ecciesitutical as well aa civil" 

This was intended, and so it operated, says Chancellor Kent, in his 
Ccmimeniaries, vol it,, 73, to exclude from the benefits of naturalization, 
Roman Catholics who acknowledged the spiritual supremacy of the pope, 
and it was the result of former fears and prejudices (still alive and active 
at the commencement of our revolution) respecting the religion of the 
Romish church, which European history had taught us to believe was 
incompatible with perfect national iudependence, or freedom and good 
order of civil society. 

In Virginia, early in the session of May, 1179, Mr. Jefi'erson prepared 
and obtained leave to bring in a bill, declaring who should be deemed 
citizens, asserting the natural right of expatriation, and prescribing the 
mode of exercising it This, when he withdrew from the House on the 
first of June following, he left in the hands of George Mason, and it was 
passed on the 26th of that month. See Jeffersoii^s Works, vol. t., p, 80, 
Autobiography, The following were the provisions of the act thus 
passed: — 

" An Act declaring wbo shall be deemed citizens of this Commonwealth. Be it enacted 
by the General Anemhly, That all white persons bom within the territory of the Common- 
wealth, and all who have resided therein two years next before the passing of this act; 
and all who shall hereailec migrate into the same, other than alien enemies, and shall, 
before any Court of Record, give satisfactory proof, by tlieir oath or affirmation, that 
they intend to reside therein ; and moreover, shall give arnu ranee of fidelity to the Com- 
moQwealth ; and all infants, whenever bom, whose father, if living, or otherwise, whose 
mother was a citizen at the time of their birth, or who migrate hither, their father, if 
living, or otherwise, their mother becoming a citizen, or who migrate hither without 
fiither or mother, shall be deemed citizens of this Commonwealth until they relinquiali 
that character, in manner as hereinafter expressed ; and all others not being citizens of 
any of the United States of America, shall be deemed aliens. The clerk of the court 
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■hall cntf r liucli oath of rov^on], and give the person taking the same a certificate thereof 
for ^hii'h he >hjili receive the fee of one dollar." 

The State of Marvlaod, in July, 1771\ passed a law oa the subject, as 
follows : 

Be it enacted by thr Gf rural AfMmbly vf Mtwyhnd, That etekt psbsox who tball 
hcreafUT come into this buit«*, Ironi any Nation, Kingdom, or S$tate, and shall repeat 
and su! sori:>c a dtv'i:irat:i>n of his bolii-f in the Christian religion, and take, repeat and 
■^li>iM<->e I lie folio wl HIT oulh, \o wit : » I do i»wear that I wdl hereafter become a «ubjerc 
•if the ^'tJtc oi Mjr\!and. and will l>e f;iiihfal. and bear true allegiance to »aid Stale, 
and tli.it I Jo Mot lioIJ m\«elf bounil to yield allegiance or obedience to any King or 
Pr^noe. or any .>tate orcovernaient." sliail t!i<*reu|>on and thereafter hv adjudgeil, deemed 
and laki^n to 1h» a natural born tubjtct if t hit Stutt, 

In the act of the Leirislaturc of Georcria. passed on the 7th Febrnary. 
17S5, ii is pp'viJe'l that an alien may bfeome a citizen, "who hath re- 
sidtJ u: ]ia?i i-.v..'lvi.' ui..:i!!;> in tin? same, and, after the expiration thereof, 
doih ul/iaisi fiviu liic Uraud Jury of the county where he resides, a certi- 
ficate, purpMrtiiiir tliat ho haih demeaned himself as an honest man, and 
friend to the jroveniment nf the Slate." and upon his having said certi- 
ficate duly recorded, and taking the oath of allegiance. The third sectiou 
of the act is as follows : 

Frcridid aluHii;.*. and be it fnnrffd bv the authrrity afnrffttid. That no «uch perMio 
(alien l^orn. thus made a cit^en"^ ^hall he a niemher of the General A«M*mb!y, or of the 
Exeeuiive Ccun.-il. ^-r k. !d cnu •-.j'ire >-*/ t'^u*t f*' f-r-'/it, ur rutf for members of the CSe- 
neral A<?omi.Iy. for the term %.*{ t*\en years, and un:i/ the lAfginlature shall, by speemi 
.ict for !h.it l.lir^'e^e. tT..iMe -r.rh |^Ts«>n »o i > do. And provided al«o. that all tuch 
alioitj. cr prrscns nfon'siid. shall U ^u^;l>^•l an J h.i:«'.e 1 1 y^y >uch alien dutiea as have 
hecu heretofcre. or may hereafter ic impose] b\ !?i.^ I.eg:*!.i:urc. See Walkins' Digeti, 
30S-J. 

By tho f:r:irth ani-le of ;ho CoastiTuiion of N\.rih Carolina, adopted 
in 177i>. ii was provided : *•' That every fir.vijrnor who ivraes to settle in 
this State, ha vine first taken an oaili of a!lf;jiarK'i- to the >ame, may por- 
cha>e. «'r. l-y other j:i>: means, acquire. Ln!d. aii.l transfer land, or other 
real e>ia:e : and after one year's residence, shall be deemevl a//vY citizen." 

In Massachusetts, on the strergth of an act pas-ed in 1777, persons 
born abnad. and coming into that State aftrr 177^. and before 17S3, 
and remaiiiing tLcre vo!uLiar:Iy. were adj::Jj^d to be citizens. 2 Fici\, 
394. 

The Supreme Court in Connioiiv ui adoptid the same rule without 
the aid of any btatuie, and it was held, that a Rnti>h soldier, who came 
over with the Uritish army in 177.^. and desi-rteil. and came and settled 
in CoEnecticut in 177>. and reniaintd there aftirwr.rds. Vie<'ame, of coarse, 
a citizen, and cca«id to ho an alien. 5 A-\ *c /.' /,. !♦■? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

POLICY DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

During the Revolution, the Continental Congress established the 
policy of not employing any but native born citizens in the foreign 
service of the country. On examining the Journal, there will be found 
the following resolution, appended to a report made by a committee, 
consisting of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Read, and Mr. 
Williams : 

** Resohfdt That it is iuconsistent with the interests of the United States to appoint 
any person, not a natural horn citizen thereof, to the office of minister, rharge 
d'afikires, consul, vice-consul, or to any other civil ilepartniont in a foreign country, and 
that a copy of this resolve be transmitted to Messrs. Adams, Franklin, and Jay, mlnis- 
len of the said States, in Europe." 

And the same policy was pursued, as far as practicable, by Washing- 
ton, as will be seen by the following instnictions for the officers of the 
several regiments of the Massachusetts Bay forces, who were immediately 
to go upon the Recruiting Service. See Am. Arrhirrs, Fourth SrHes, 
vol. ii,,p, 1630: 

Toil are not to enlist any deserter from the ministerial army, or any stroller, nogro^ 
nr vagabond, or person suspected of being an enemy to the liberty of Amcricaf uor any 
under eighteen years of age. 

You are not to enlist any person who is not an American bom, unless such pcrsoa 
has a wife and family, and is a settled resident in this country. 

The persons you enlist must be provided with good and complete arms. 

Given at the Head-Quarters, at Cambridge, this 10th day of July, 1775. 

HORATIO GATES, Atij. Gen. 

Extracts from the original Orderly Book, left hy thr late Gen. Hand, 
who teas (he Adjutant General of the American Army, at the close 
of the Eevolution, 

Cambridge Head- Quarters y July 7, 1775. 
By his Exeelleney, George Washington* 
OivsaAL Obdxhb : 

Parole, Dorchester^ Countersign^ Exeter. 
The General has great reason, and is displeased with the negligrcnce and inattention 
of those officers who have placed as sentries at \}\v. outpost men with whose charac- 
ters they are unacquainted. He, thrrcforo, orders thnt, for the future, no man shall bo 
appointed to those stations who is not A NATIVE of this country ; this order is to be 
considered a standing one, and the oflii-.crs are to pay obcdirnce to it at their peril. 

FOX, Adjt. General of tlic Day. 
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Htad'Quarttn, Valley Forge, March 17, 1779. 

[Gbweral Ordiri.] — Ono humlred chosen men are to be annexed to the guard of 
the Commandor-in-Ghief, for the purpose of forming a corps, to be inatmctcd in the ma 
nasuvrm nocessary to be introduced into the army, and serve as models for the execu- 
tion of them. As the General's Guard is composed of Virginians, tha hundred drmfls 
will tie tHkrn from the tnMps of the other States. 

Description of ike Men .* Height, from 5 feet 8 to 5 feet 10 inches ; age, from 20 to 
30 ycant ; robust constitutions, welMimbed, and formed for activity, and men of cat*-' 
blishcd character for sobriety and fidelity. THEY MUST BE AMERICANS BORN. 

Ill Spark's pablieation of the Washington Papers, there are a number 
of letters, which disclose the opinion entertained by Washington on th« 
snbject, and among which are the following : 

ilfcrrufoirn, May 7, 1777. 

7b Rickard Henry Lee .• Dsa& Sir — I take the liberty to aak you wliat CongreH 
expects I am to do with the many foreigners that have at different times been promoted 
to the rank of field officers, and by their last resolve, two to that of Colonels ? Then 
men have no atuchment tor the country, fiirther than interest binds them. Our olB- 
eert think it exceedingly hard, aAer tlicy have toiled in the service, and have sostuncd 
many losses, to have strangers put over them, whose merit perhaps ia not equal to their 
own. but whose ^rontery will take no deniaL It is by the xcal and activity of nmi 
own people that the cause must he supporte»l, and not by the few hungry adventurera. 
I am, &4S GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

[Vol. IW p. 423.] 

Middlebank, June 1, 1777. 

To the Same .- — You will, before thi* can reach you, have seen Monsieur Decoudrvy ; 
what hi* real cxptoiations are, I know not; but I fear if his appointment is equal lo 
whAt I hjt\o lieon told i^ h:* c\iH.vtdt:on. it will t«c aiicndod ^ith unh.ipp\ consequences^. 
10 >a\ nothing of t!ic policy of entru^tint; a department on the execution of which the 
salvation of the army depends, to a fu'ei^^ifr, «ho has no other tie to bind him to the 
inU'n':$t of the ci^untry than honor. I would be^ leave to observe, that by putting Mr. D. 
at the hejii of the artillery, vou will Io«e a very valuable officer in General Knox, who 
is a man of gnnt miiiury reading, sound judgment, and de^or conceptions, and who 
will rx^sicrn if any one is put over him. 

I^.dtc. GEORGE W.\$HINGTON. 

;Vo!. IV. p. 446.J 

yVkiie Hlam4,Jufy11l.'i77fL 
To Gxxtrnor Mcrrit^ Ef^: Dkah Sim — The desf^n of this is to touch cursorily 

n;^«n a »ubje«-t of wry great importance to the bring -if the^ Su:et : much more so 

thit w:Il appear at finrt view — I mean !he appointment of so many romxissraBa to offi- 

er« of hi«h rank and trust in our service. 
The lavish manner in which rank has hitherto l«en bestowed on tbcise gentloDfii. 

will certainly V productive of one or the other of ihese two evils, eiUier to make os 

4c«picaMe in the eyes of Eurv»pr. or became a meazu of |Nmhng them in upon ns like a 

MMTCBt. and adding to our pieeent burden. 

Bat il IS neither the expiensr nor Use troubJe of ihem I moct dread; there is an rv3 

■fte eHrnave ia its natoie and fata! ia its cocar^aecoe to be appc v betH l eii, and that 
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k, the driTiiig of all our officers out of the service, and throwing not only our own army, 
but our militaiy councils entirely into the hands of roaiioirBBs. 

The officers, my dear sir, on whom you must depend for the defence of the cause, 
dktinguishod by length of service and military merit, will not submit much, if any 
longer to the unnatural promotion of men over them, who have nothing more than a 
little plausibility, unbounded pride and ambition, and a perseverance in the application 
to support their pretensions, not to be resisted but by uncommon firmness ; men whot 
in the first instance, say they wish for nothing more than the honor of serving so glo- 
rious a cause as volunteers, the next day solicit rank without pay ; the day following 
went money advanced to them; and in the course of a week, want further promotion. 
The expediency and policy of the measure remain to be considered, and whether it is 
connstent with justice or prudence to promote these military fortune-hunters at the 
hnard of our army. 

Baron Steuben, I now find, is also wanting to quit his inspectorship for a command in 
the line. This will be productive of much discontent In a word, although I think the 
Baron an eicellent officer, I do mat devoutly loiah that we had not a single foreigner 
mmoHgit uf, except the Marquis do Lafayette, who acts upon very difiere nt principles 
tnm tfioee which govern the rest. Adieu. 

I am, most sincerely, yours, GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

See also the Maxims of Washington, a recent publication by Apple- 
ton & Go. At page 192, there will be found a letter, written in It 77 to 
Col. Spotswood, in relation to the establishment of his body-guard, con- 
dnding as follows : 

« Yon will, therefore, send me none but natives, and men of some property, if you have 
I must insist that in making this choice you give no intimation of my prefo- 
) fyr natives, as I do not want to create any invidious distinction between them and 
Um foreignera. 



CHAPTER XV. 

UMrrED STATES NATUBALIZATION LAWS. 

Ths Constitution of the United States provides that Congress shall 
hftTe the power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization ; and tho 
wdght of authority, as well as of reason, is, that no State can pass 
naturalization laws. It was held, however, in the Circuit Court of tho 
United States at Philadelphia, in Collet v. Golletf reported in 2 Dallas, 
994, that the State Oovemmcnts still enjoy a concurrent authority with 
ibe United States upon the subject of naturalization, and that, though they 
oonld not contravene the rule established by Congress, or ''exclude thoso 
^iUiena who had been made such by that rule, yet that they might adopt 
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citizens upon easier terms than those which Congress maj deem it expedient 
to impose/' But though this decision was made by two judges of the 
Supreme Court, with the concurrence of the district judge of Pennsyl- 
vania, *'it is obvious/' says Chancellor Kent in his Gommcntarivft, tv>/. t. 
-123, "that this opinion was hastily and inconsiderately declared. If the 
construction given to the Constitution in this case was a true one, the 
provision would be, in a great degree, useless, and the policy of it defeated. 
The very purpose of the power was exclusive. It was to deprive the 
States individually of the power of naturalizing aliens according to their 
own will and pleasure, and thereby giving tliem the rights and j^rivilegep 
of citizens in every other State. If each State can naturalize upon one 
year's rei^idcnce, when the act of Congress retpiires five, of what use is the 
act of Congress, and how does it become a uniform rule ?" 

Subsccpient decisions have, in effect, overruled that in the case of 
ColM V. Collrt. Judge Iredell, in the same Circuit Court, in 1797, in 
the case of the United States v. VUtato, reported in 2 Dallas, 370, inti- 
mated that if the question had not jireviously occurred, he should be 
disposed to think, that the power of naturalization operated cxclnsivclj, 
as soon as it was exercised by Congress ; and in the case of Golden v. 
Prince, reported in 3 Wash. Cir. Rep., 313, Judge Washington ex- 
l)ressed the opinion that the power to naturalize was exclusively vested 
in Congress. Afterwards, in Chirac v. Chirac^ reported in 2 Wheaton, 
2G9, the Chief Justice of the United States observed, that the power of 
uatnniliziition was vested exclusively in Congress. In Uoustonr. Moore, 
reported in 5 Wheaton, 49, Judge Story mentioned the power in Congress 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, as one which was exclusive, 
on the ground of there being a direct repugnancy or incompatibility in 
the exercise of it by the States. Chief Justice Taney, in the cases of 
»Sm///i V. Turner and Noi^riis v. Boston, held the following language on the 
subject : — 

It cannot Uo nrcessary Ui say anything upon the article of the ConBtitution which 
\i'\\vA to ('unpcross ihc powrr to establish a uniform rule of naturalization. The motive 
i\iu\ olijrct of this provision are too plain to he misundcratoo<I. Under the (*oniititution 
of the T'niij'd Ptates, citizens of each State arc entitled to the privileges and immunitief 
of riti/i'ns in the pereral Stato*, and no 8tnte would he willing that another State fhoald 
det4Viiiine for it what foreigner should become one of its citizGns, and be entitled to hoM 
lands and to vote at its elections. For without this provinioo, any one Ktata could have 
{;iven the right of citizenship in every other State; and as every citizen of a State in 
also a citizen of the Ignited JStatcrt, a single State, without this provision, might have 
piveii to any number of foreicrncrs it pleased the rifiht to all the privileges of citiienship 
in commerce, trade, ami naviiration, although they did not even reside among qs. 

'J'he nature of our institutions under the Federal Government made it a matter oi 
absolute necessity that this power should he confided to the government of tha Union. 
where all the States were represented, and where all had a voice ; a neceasitj so dbvioos. 
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that no statofirnan could have overlooked it. The article ha^j nothin^]^ to do with tho 
adnuasion or rejection of alienR, nor with immigration, bu^ with tbc rights of citizenship. 
ftfl ucAe object was to prevent one State from forcing upon all the others, and upon the 
General Goremment, persons as citizens whom they were uinvilling to admit as such. 

Bat, says the editor of the last edition of H7//'«//o/j'.<i Inh-nwHonal 
Law, (See Appeiuli.r, 027,) though the power of iintuRilizalion be nomi- 
nally exclusive in the Federal Govennnent. its oi)crntion, in tl>u most im- 
portaDt respects, has been made to dopoud on thu aclion of the indivi- 
dual States, through their Constitutions and local laws. The rijrht of 
suing in the United States courts, in conirovorsies wirh citizens of other 
States, is one in which the naturalized citizens only i)artifij)ate with 
foreigners; while the provisions for common citizenship, intended to bo 
secured throughout the Union, are jeoi)arded by the comprehcnsivo 
operation given to the police regulations of the several States. The 
right of holding real estate is not easily connected with citizenship, and 
in France and other countries of Eur(»pe it is possessed by foreigners 
without naturalization, a privilege which has, also, in the United States, 
been accorded by treaty stipulations to citizens of other countries. 
And in those States which by their general laws exclude aliens, special 
acts arc habitually passed for the benefit of individuals, or the right is 
granted to all, on condition of their complying with certain formalities. 
The great distinctive characteristic of naturalization, of the droit de 
cite, the right of voting, of exercising the elective franchise on an equality 
with native citizens, and without the value of the privilege being dimin- 
ished by its being shared with aliens, is practically controlled by the 
Tarying Constitutions and laws of the several Stales. The qualilications 
for voters, even in elections under its provisions, are not prescribed in the 
Constitution of the United Stales. Citizenship, however, at the time of 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, was, under the State Constitu- 
tions then in force, universally a requisite, for the electors of the State 
Legislatures made the electors of the two houses in Congress ; while the 
equality with native citizens of all citizens then naturalized was alGnned, 
in the provision in reference to the IVesidency, by which citizens, at the 
adoption of the Constitution, were excepted from the exclusion applied, 
in the case of that office, to those that might thereafter be admitted. It 
might then well have been inferred that, by making the qualifications of 
electors as to the term of residence, property, jmyment of taxes, «S:c., vary 
in the different States, for which, looking to diversity in the population of 
the several sections of the Union, there might have been very good reasons, 
neither the exclusive right of naturalization by Congress nor the full effect 
of the exercise of that power would be endangered. 

By the Constitution of the United States, it is provided, that the 
electors for the House of Representatives, in each State, shall have the 
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qaalifications requisite for electors of the most nomeroas branch of the 
State Legislatures, (Art: 1, § 2 ;) that the Senate shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof — § 3 ; 
and that each State shall appoint, in snch manner as the Legislatnre 
thereof may dictate, a number of electors equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives, to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress. (Art. 2, § 1.) It hence follows, that if the individual States can 
disfranchise naturalized citizens, (and if they can superadd requirements 
from them not demanded by natives, it is obvious that they may exclude 
them altogether from voting,) or if they can admit to the elective fran- 
chise those who are not citizens, thereby neutralizing the votes of citizens, 
not only the Federal power over naturalization becomes a nullity, but a 
minority of actual citizens, by the aid of aliens, may control the govern- 
ment of the States, and, thronc:h the States, the government of the 
Union. 

By the Constitution of Rhode Island, (Art, 2, § 2,) a discrimination is 
made in the exercise of the elective franchise, between native and natu- 
ralized citizens, only the latter being required to have a freehold ; while 
by the Constitution of Illinois, (Art. 2, § 27,) it is provided that " in all 
elections, all white male inhabitants above the age of twenty-one yean, 
having resided in the State six months next preceding the election, shall 
enjoy the right of an elector. " In some States, the free people of Afri- 
can descent, though they are excluded from the provisions of the nata- 
ralization law of Congress, nowhere enjoyed, in all respects, eqnal civil 
or political privileges with the whites, and have been, by several jadicial 
decisions, declared not to be citizens within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, are admitted to the elective franchise, either 
on equal terms iinth the whites, or, as in New York, on a freehold qoali- 
fication, according to the rnle imposed in Rhode Island, in reference 
to naturalized citizens. See intoral opinion of Daggett, C. tTl, of 
Connedicvt, 1833; Mci^fs Rep., volt., p, 333; State v. Clairbone; 
Mitchell V. Lamar, in the U. S. C. C. for Ohio ; Opinions of Aliomeys- 
General of U. S., vol. t., p. 382. 

Congress has not confined the power of naturalizing aliens to the 
United States courts, but, in the several acts passed on the subject^ has 
authorized State courts to do so ; and it has been decided that, haying 
prescribed a uniform rule of naturalization, it may give to the State 
courts jurisdiction under it. (5 Eng., 621.) In the case of Prigg t. 
The CommontceaUh of Pennsylvania, it was, however, ruled by the ma- 
jority of the United States Supreme Court, that it might well be deensed 
an unconstitutional exercise of the power of interpretation, to insist tiiat 
the States arc bound to provide means to carry into effect duties of the 
I^ational Ooverumcnt, which are nowhere delegated or intmsted to them 
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by the Constitutioii ; and that, on the contrary, the natural, if not the 
necessary conclusion is, that the National GoYemment, in the absence of 
all positiYe provisions to the contrary, is bound, through its own proper 
departments — ^legislative, executive, or judiciary, as the case may require — 
to carry into efTect all the rights and duties imposed by the Constitution. 
(16 Peters, 541.) The remark of Mr. Madison, in the Federalid, No. 
48, said Judge Story, in delivering the opinion of the court in the Prigg 
case, would seem in such cases to apply with peculiar force, which was, 
that " a right implies a remedy ; and where else would the remedy be 
deposited, than where it is deposited by the Constitution 7" meaning, as 
the context shows, in the government of the United States. 

It having been decided that the power of passing naturalization laws 
is vested exclusively in Congress, (2 WhecUon, 269, and 5 WheaUm, 49,) 
and as the Constitution does not authorize Congress to invest State 
Gonrts with the power to naturalize, it would seem to be clear that Courts 
of the United States only ought to naturalize aliens, and that Congress 
exceeded the power conferred upon it by the Constitution, when it author- 
iied State courts to perform the duties of naturalization. Chief Justice 
GKbson, in giving his opinion in the case of Moore v. Houston^ spoke as 
follows on this point : " Under the revenue and post-office laws, jurisdic- 
tion is given to the State courts, to carry certain parts of those laws 
into execution. I will not say at present, whether, according to the 
Constitution, Congress can compel the State courts to exercise this bor- 
rowed jurisdiction. But until the State governments shall prohibit their 
Goarts firom taking cognizance of questions arising under these laws, I 
can see no objection to their doing so." (3 8. & R, 194.) So in the 
Conrt of Common Pleas of Franklin county, Ohio, Judge Bates is re- 
ported to have given his opinion, that State courts are under no constitu- 
tional or legal obligation to perform acts of naturalization as prescribed 
by the laws of the United States ; and this opinion appears to be in con- 
formity with the decision in the Prigg case. Like that concerning fugi- 
tives from labor, the clause of the Constitution giving Congress power 
to enact uniform naturalization laws, imposes no duties whatever upon 
the States, nor authorizes Congress to impose any upon State courts on 
the subject 

The prevailing and better opinion, therefore, now appears to be, that 
State courts may refuse to regard the legislation of Congress upon this 
subject as mandatory upon them, and that it is within the constitutional 
power of State Legislatures to prohibit them altogether from exercising 
the duties imposed by the naturalization laws of Congress. This has 
already been done by the States of Maine, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
tient^ which have enacted a law prohibiting their courts from exercising 
the jurisdiction conferred by Congress to naturalize aliens. In these 
8 
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States, the United States courts alone can now take cognizance of any 
application of an alien to be admitted to become a citizen, and the whole 
business of making citizens, issning certificates, Ac., deTol^es upon those 
to whom it naturally and properly belongs. The judges of these courts 
hold a life tenure, are further removed from political influence than are 
the Judges of the State courts, and therefore more likely to administer 
rigidly the laws under which aliens may acquire the rights of citixenship. 
Not dependent upon popular support, or in need of votes to retain their 
position, they have no purposes of their own to accomplish by an impro- 
per administration of the naturalization laws, and are not likely to pros- 
titute their office to party purposes, by allowing improper persons to be 
naturalized to carry a point at a pending election. 

According to the laws of Congress now in force, it will be perceived, 
that '' free white persons" only can be naturalized. " This I presume," 
says Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, vol. ti., 72, " excludes the 
inhabitants of Africa^ and their descendants ; and it may become a ques- 
tion to what extent persons of mixed blood are excluded, and what 
shades and degrees of mixture of color disqualify an alien from application 
for the benefits of the act of naturalization. Perhaps there might be 
difficulties also as to the copper-colored natives of America, or the yellow 
or tawny races of the Asiatics, and it may well be doubted whether any 
of them are " white persons" within the purview of the law. It is the 
declared law of New York, South Carolina, and Tennessee, and probably 
so understood in other States, that' Indians are not citizens, but distinct 
tribes, living under the protection of the government, and, conseqnenfly, 
they never can be made citizens under the act of Congress." 

The line of distinction between whites and colored is not accnrately 
ascertained. In South Carolina, mulattoes are not white citizens within 
the meaning of the law, and, according to the case of Staie t. Hayes, 
1 Bailey's Rep., 275, persons tinged with negro blood are there 
regarded as mulattoes. If the admixture of African blood does not 
exceed the proportion of one-eighth, the person is deemed white in 
Louisiana, and this too is deemed a proper rule in South Carolina. 
suae T. Davis, 2 Bailey's Bep., 558. By an act passed in Yfarginia, fai 
1785, which is still in force, every person having one-fourth part or more 
of negro blood is deemed a mulatto. 4 Bandolph, 681. The same role is 
declared in Indiana in its Revised Statutes of 1888. In Ohio, it has 
been decided in Jeffries v. Anheny, 11 Ohio Bep., 372, that all persons 
nearer white than black are tchUe persons within the meaning of the 
State Constitution. So by the case of Lane ▼. Baker, 12 Ohio Bep,, 
287, youths of negro, Indian and white blood, but of more than one-half 
wkUe blood, are entitled to the benefit of the Common School Fnnd^ under 
tke School Law in favor of white children. 
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The Constitation of Pennsylyania of 1790 declared that eYerj freeman 
of the age, Ac, shall enjoy the rights of an elector; bat in the case of 
Hchba T. Fogg^ 6 WaUs^ 553, it was decided that a negro, or mulatto, 
was not a freeman within the meaning of the Constitation, and therefore 
not entitled to exercise the right of suffrage under that Constitation. In 
delivering the opinion of the court. Chief Justice Gibson said that the 
second section of the fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
nil privileges and imnunitics of citizens in the several States, " presents 
an obstacle to the political freedom of the negro which seems to be insu- 
perable ; it is to be remembered that citizenship as well as freedom, is a 
constitational qualification ; and how it could be conferred so as to over- 
bear the laws imposing countless disabilities on him in other States, is a 
problem of difficult solution ; in this aspect the question becomes one, not 
of intention, but of power, and of power so doubtful as to forbid the 
exercise of it" By the amended Constitution of North Carolina, no free 
negro, mulatto, or free person of mixed blood, though native bom, 
descended from negro ancestors, to the fourth generation inclusive, 
though one ancestor of each generation may have been a white permn, 
shall vote for members of the Legislature. So in Connecticut, it has 
been decided that as each State had the right to make citizens of such 
persons as it pleased, before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and 
that as that Constitution does not authorize any but white persons to 
become citizens of the United States, it creates a presumption that no 
persons of color were made citizens by any of the States while exercising 
the power, and that this presumption will stand untU repelled by positive 
testimony. Crandall v. State, 10 Conn. Rep., 340. And in Tennessee, 
in the case of The State v. Clairbone, it was held that free blacks are not 
citizens within the provisions of the second section of the fourth article 
of the United States Constitution. 1 Meigs, 331. So in Amy v. Smith, 
St was decided that no one can be a citizen, under that article of the Con- 
stitation, who is not entitled, on the terms prescribed by the institutions 
of the State, to all the rights and privileges conferred by those institutions 
npon the highest classes of society. 1 Liti., 334. 

The residence and good moral character of the applicant cannot be 
established by affidavits, but must be proved in court by the testimony of 
witnesses, f Hill, 137. Courts are to receive the testimony, to comi)are 
it with the law, and to judge on both law and fact ; and if their judgment 
Is entered on record, in legal form, it closes all inquiry, and, like any other 
Judgment, is complete evidence of its own validity. 4 Peters, 406; 
T Cranch, 480 ; 13 Wendell, 524. A certificate by a competent court, 
that an alien has taken the oath prescribed by the act respecting naturali- 
aatioDy niaes the presnmption that the coart was satisfied as to the moral 
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character of the alien, and of his attachment to the principles of the Con* 
Ktitation of the United States. The oath, when taken, confers the right 
of a citizen. It is not necessary that there should be an order of court 
admitting the applicant to be a citizen. B Granchj 176. In one instance 
it has been decided that an alien enemj cannot be permitted to make the 
preparatory declaration. 2 Oallis, 11. In Little' » case, 2 Browne, 218, 
the contrary was, however, held. It has also been decided that the act of 
of 1802, excluding aliens from citizenship, whose country shall be, at the 
time of the application, at war with the United States, extends to the act 
of 1804, authorizing the naturalization of the widow and children of per- 
sons who, having pursued the directions of the original act, may die 
before they become naturalized. 5 Binney, 371. The act of 1824, 
authorizing minors to be admitted, applies only to those who were minors 
at the time of their arrival in the United States. 4 Eng., 191. A mar- 
ried woman may bo naturalized. 1 Crant% C. C, 372. And that with- 
out the concurrence of her husband. 16 Wendell, 617. In the caso of 
La Forresliere, 2 3!as8, Bep., 419, it was held that an infant might bo 
naturalized under the act of 1802, on petition of guardian or parent 
The naturalization of a father, ijysi> fatio, makes his son, then residing in 
the United States, and under twenty-one years of age, a citizen. 5 Eng., 
621. But it does not naturalize the wile, nor such children as are above 
the age of twenty-one, at the time of the naturalization of the father. 
1 Coican^ 80. A rertiticate of naturalization irregularly obtained may be 
set aside, ^2 X cf J/., 351 ;) and the uttering of a forged certificate is 
punishable as a felony under the act of 3d March, 1S13. United Stales 
V. Bandolph, Circuit Court of the United States. Pittdfurg Legal 
Joumai June 4. 1S53. 

A person thus duly naturalized, becomes entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of natural born eiiizeui^, except that a residence of nine 
years is requisite to enable him to hold a seat in the United States Senmtep 
and of seven years to h*>ld a seat in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. No person except a natural ^or:i citizen is eligible, however, 
to the office of President of the United States, or that of Governor in 
Si^me of the States. 

The second section of the fourth article of the United Sutes Consti- 
tation. declaring that the citizens of each State are entitled to all tlie pri- 
vileges and immunities of citizens in the sever^ States, applies only to 
nataral bom or duly naturalized citizens, I: they remove from ooe 
Slate to another, they aw entitled to the privileges that persons of the 
description are enti-Jed to in the Sukte to which the removal is 
aad to none other. The laws aisd tisages of one State cannot be 
piiwttcd to pne^*ribe qualiocations for ciuzeas. to be claimed and exer- 
i u ocker Stales, in c^traveniion to their local poiky. i Kml^ 1 1. 
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In the case of CorfieldY, Coryell^ Judge Washington, in coDBidering 
the question, what are the privileges and immunities in the several States, 
said he had no hesitation in confining these expressions to those privileges 
aod immunities which are, in their nature, fundamental, which belong of 
right to the citizens of all free governments, and which have, at all times, 
been enjoyed by the citizens of the several States which compose this 
Union, from the time of their becoming free, independent, and sovereign ; 
and of these fundamental principles, he enumerated such as, the right of 
protection by the government, the enjoyment of life and liberty, to 
acquire and possess property, to pursue and obtain happiness and safety, 
to pass through or reside in any other State, to institute and maintain 
actions, to be exempt from higher taxes than are imposed upon others, 
enjoy the elective franchise, &c. ; but he at the same time decided that 
these immunities do not apply to every right, and that there are some 
rights which belong exclusively to resident citizens, under the laws of the 
State. 4 Wash. C. C. Rep., 381. See also case of Bucknery. Finley, 
S Peiers, 586. Aliens, too, have certain privileges conferred upon them 
by the respective State authorities in which they reside, but they are civil 
privileges, dictated by a just and a liberal policy, and of a strictly local 
character. No foreigner, unless duly naturalized, according to the laws 
of Congress, is entitled to any other privileges than those which the laws 
of the State in which he resides allow to him ; and no other State is 
bound to admit, nor would the United States admit, to him any privi- 
leges to which he is not entitled by treaty, the laws of nations, or the 
laws of the United States, or the State in which he dwells. 2 Kent, 71. 

In the case of Lynch v. Clarke, 1 Sandford, ch. Rep., 684, the doc- 
trine relative to the distinction between aliens and citizens in the juris- 
pmdence of the United States was ably discussed, and it was adjudged 
that the subject of alienage, under our national compact, was a national 
snbject, and the law which prevailed on this subject in all the United 
States, became the common law of the United States when the union of 
the States was consummated. According to this governing principle, 
all those bom within the jurisdiction and allegiance of the United States, 
without any regard or reference to the political condition or allegiance 
of their parents, except the children of ambassadors, are natives. The 
right of citizenship, as distinguished from alienage, is a national right, 
character or condition, and does not pertain to the individual States, 
separately considered. The question is of national, and not individual 
sovereignty, and is governed by the principles of the common law which 
prevail in the United States, and became under the Constitution, to a 
limited extent, a system of national jurisprudence. It was accordingly 
held in that case, that the complainant, who was bom in New York, of 
alien parents, daring their temporary sojourn there, and returned while 
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Aa iafant, being the first year of her birth, with their pwents to their 
uatiye coantry, aod always resided there afterwards, was a citiEen of the 
United States by birth. This waa the principle of the English common 
law in respect to all persons born within the king's allegiance, and was 
the law of the colonies, and became the law of each and all of the States 
when the Declaration of Independence was made, and continaed so nntil 
the establishment of the Constitntion of the United States, when the 
whole exdusiye jurisdiction of this subject of citizenship passed to the 
United States, and the same principle has there remained. KerU., voL 
ti, 39.' 

In the case of The State ▼. Hunt, in South Carolina* in 1835, (8 
Hills, S. C. Bep.f 1,) the subject of allegiance, and to whom due under 
the Constitution of the United States, waa profoundly discussed, and it 
was declared by a mcgority of the Court of Appeals that the citiaena 
owed allegiance to the United States, and subordinately to the State 
under which they lived — that allegiance was not now used in the feudal 
sense, arising out of the doctrine of tenure, and that we owed allegiance 
or obedience to )>oth governments, to the extent of the constitutional 
powers existing in each. The court held, that an oath prescribed by an 
act of the Legislature of December, 1833, to be taken by every militia 
officer, that he should be /aiih/ul, and true allegiance bear to the State 
of South Carolina, was unconstitutional and void, as being inconsistent 
with the allegiance of the citizen to the Federal Government The court 
conseiiueutly condemned the ordinance of the Convention of South Ca- 
rolina of November. 1$32, as containing unsound and heretical doc- 
trine, when it declared that the allojiance of the citizens was due to the 
State, and obediencK' only, and not allegiance, could be due to any other 
delegated power. 

The question as to the right of citizens of the United States to expa- 
triate themselves, has been a subject of much embarrassment to the 
courts, aud has been very fully discussed in Talbut v. Jatusen^ 3 Dallas, 
133 ; case of Ifoac Wiiliann^, 2 Cramh. 82 (note) ; and Tke Charm-^ 
iag B^ttj/, 2 (.7niPk*A, 64 ; Sonti^ima Trinidady 7 TI'Actiton, 2S3 ; Cniied 
Stales T. GiUUs. 1 I\ter*, C. C. B., 161 ; 3 Ptter*, 99. 243; Uaiied 
Siates V. HuViavuB, 4 Eairi L. xloumal, and 9 Ma^^ Hep., 461. From 
a historical review of the principal discussions in the federal conrts on 
this subject. Chancellor Kent arrive^ at the conclusion, that the better 
opiaioB would seem to be, that a oiiizeu cannot renounce his allegiance 
to the United States without the permission of government, to be de- 
clared by law ; and that, as there is no e^ii'.icg legislative resnlation in 
iIm ease, tlie rule of the English cocicion law rvmains anal ;e red. 3 
JCmC 4& This was admitted to be the rale in the Siiior^ Snug 
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Sarbar case, 3 Peters, 99, and expressly declared in Shanks r. Duponi, 

8 Peters, 242. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky held, however, otherwise, as late as 
1839. It declared expatriation a practical and fundamental American 
doctrine, and that, in the absence of a statute regulation on the subject, 
a dtiseu may, in good faith, abjure his country ; and that the assent of 
the gOYemment was to be presumed, and he be deemed denationalized. 

9 Dana, 112. So in the case of Jackson y. Bums, Chief Justice Tilgh- 
man declared that it was not compatible with the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania^ that a man cannot divest himself of his allegiance. 3 Bin,, 85 ; 
and the same principle seems to be admitted in the case of Fishif, Stough- 
fern, where it was decided that a naturalized citizen must change his 
domicil, as well as take an oath of allegiance to a foreign government, to 
render himself an alien. 2 Johnson^s cases, 407. Also in the case of 
Santissima Trinidad, 1 WheaUm, 348. 

Jefferson seems to have fully recognized the right of self-expatriation. 
Ab early as 1779, he prepared an act which passed the Virginia Legis- 
lature, in which it is denominated the " natural right of all men." See 
JeffersoiCs Works, vol, %., p, 80 — Atdobiography, It provided as 
foUows : 

" And, in order to preserve to the citizens of this Commonwealth, that natural right 
which all men have of relinquishing the country in which birth or other accident may 
have thrown them, and seeking subsiBtence and happiness wheresoever they may be able 
or hope to find them ; and to declare unequivocally what circumstances shall bo 
dseraed evidence of an intention in any citizen to exercise that right : it is enacted and 
dedaied, that whensoever any citizen of this Commonwealth shall, by word of mouth, 
in the presence of the court of the county wherein he resides, or of the general court, 
or by deed in writing under his hand and seal, executed in the presence of three wit^ 
aencs, and by them proved, in either of the said courts, openly declare to the same 
court that he relinquishes the character of the citizens, and shall depart the Common- 
wealth, such person shall be considered as having exercised his natural right of expa- 
triading himself and shall be deemed no citizen of this Commonwealth jQrom the time of 
hoi departoie." Htrmin^M Statute at Large, vol. jc^ />• 1 S9. 

While Secretary of State under the administration of Washington, 
Mr. Jefferson, in communicating the conduct of Mr. Genet, the French 
Minister, to Oouvemeur Morris, United States Minister at Paris, holds 
this language on the subject of expatriation : 

M It has been pretended, indeed, that the engagement of a dtizon in an enterprise 
of this nature was a divestment of the character of citizen, and a transfer of jurisdiction 
over him to another sovereign. Our citizens are certainly free to divest themselves of 
that character by immigration, and other acts manifesting their intention, and may 
then become the subjects of another power, and free to do whatever the subjects of that 
power may do. But the laws do not admit that the bare commission of a crime 
amonnts of itaelf to a diveetment of the character of citizen, and withdraws the cii- 
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minal from their coercion. Tliey would never prescribe an iUogal act among the legal 
modes by which a citizen might disfranchise himself; nor render treason^ for instance, 
innocent, by giving it the force of a dissolution of the obligations of the criminal to his 
country. Accordingly, in the case of Henfield, a citizen of these States, charged with 
having engaged, in the port of Charleston, in an enterprise against nations at peace 
with us, and with having joined in the actual commission of hostilitios, the AtUimey 
General of the United States, in an official opinion, declared that the act with which he 
was charged was puni^ablo by law. The same thing has been unanimously declared 
by two of the Circuit courts of the United States, as you will see in the charges of 
Chief Justice Jay, delivered at Richmond, and Judge Wilson, delivered at Philadelphia, 
both of which are herewith sent" See American State Papen, voli^p. 169. 

So Edmand Randolph, who succeeded Mr. Jefferson in the State De- 
partment, in reply to a communication of Mr. Fauchet, the French Mi- 
nister, expressed himself thns : 

<< I cannot doubt that Captain Talbot has taken an oath to the French republic ; and, 
at the some time, I acknowledge my belief that no law of any of the States prohibits 
expatriation. But it is obvious that, to prevent frauds, some rules and ceremonies are 
necessary for its government It then becomes a question, which is also an a£bir of 
the judiciary, whether those rules and ceremonies have been complied with. Should he 
prove to be a French citizen, he ought and will be acquitted. Should ho prove an Ame^ 
rican citizen, he will bo amenable to the laws." See American State Papere, voL t. 

A case presenting the question, how far a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, on his return to the country of his origin, could claim the 
interposition of the American Legation to protect him against the per- 
formance of the duties imposed on him as a native subject, by the 
sovereign whose allegiance he had renounced, occurred in 1840, during 
Mr. Wheaton's residence at Berlin. To the application of a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, who had been required to perform military 
duty in Prussia, of which he was a native, ho replied : " Had you remained 
in the United States, or visited any other foreign country (except Prussia) 
on your lawful business, you would have been protected by the American 
authorities at home and abroad, in the enjoyment of all your rights and 
privileges as a naturalized citizen of the United States. But having 
returned to the country of your birth, your naiive damicil and naUoruU 
character reveri (so long as you remain in the Prussian dominions), and 
you are bound in all respects to obey the laws, exactly as if yon had 
never immigrated." Wheaton's International Law. 

Mr. Marcy, in his reply to Chevalier Ilulsemann, the Austrian Minister's 
demand of the U. S. Government to disavow the acts of the American 
agents in the Eosta affair, and claim for satisfaction, says : — 

There is great diversity and much confusion of opinion as to the nature and oUign* 
tions of allegiance. By some it is held to be an indestructible political tie, and though 
resulting from the mere accident of birth, yet firever binding the subject to the s ov e reign ; 
by others it is considered a political connection in the nature of a civil oontrad* diMol« 
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able bj mutual oonaent, bui not bo at the option of either party. The tounder and 
wan prevalent doctrine, howeTer, is, that the citizi^n or subject, having fiiithfuUy per- 
fermed the past and present duties resulting from his relation to the sovereign power, 
may at any time release himself from the obligation of allegiance, freely quit the Innd 
of his birth and adoption, seek thruugh all countries a homo, and select any where that 
which offers him the &irest prospect of happiness for himself and his posterity. When 
the sovereign power, wheresoever it may be placed, does not answer the ends for which 
h is bestowed, when it is not exerted for the general welfare of the people, or has become 
oppressive to individuals, this right to withdraw rests on as firm a basis, and is similar 
in principle to the right which legitimates resistance to tyranny. 

The conflicting laws on the subject of allegiance are of a municipal character, and 
hovo no controlling operation beyond the territorial limits of the countries enacting 
them. All uncertainty as well as confusion on this subject is avoided by giving due 
eooaideration to the fact, that the parties to the question now under consideration are 
two independent nations, and that neither has the right to appeal to its own municipal 
Iowa fi>r the rules to settle the matter in dispute, which occurred within the jurisdiction 
of m durd independent power. 

Neither Austrian decrees nor American laws can be properly invoked for aid or 
diraction in this case, but international law furnishes the rules for a correct decision, 
end by the light from this source shed upon the transaction at Smyrna are its true 
JMtniBi to bo discerned. 

Bat the protection which this country affords to naturalized citizens or 
those who are clothed with its nationality, does not extend to defend them 
against the authorites of their own country, in cases of their voluntary 
retorn to it In a letter of Secretary Marcy to Mr. Jackson, Charge 
d'Affaires at Vienna, on the 10th of January, 1854, that gentleman 
■ays:— 

*' I have carefully examined your despatches relating to the case of Simon Towsig, and 
ngrat to find that it is one which will not authorize a more effective interference than 
that which you have already made in his behal£ It is true, he lefl this country with a 
poMport issued from this department; but as he was neither a native bom nor naturalized 
dtiieD, he was not entitled to it." See Wfieaian'M International Law, p. 136. 

An absence from one's country with intention to return, cannot be 
oonstmed to be expatriation, nor even an avowed intent of expatriation, 
and renunciation of allegiance, unless one become a subject of a foreign 
State. 3 Dallas, 133. Nor where one sails from his country for iniqui- 
ioas purposes. It cannot be asserted to cover fraud, or to justify a 
crime. Ibid. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

NATURAUZATIOM LAW OF 1790. 

An examination of the history of Congressional legislation, on the 
subject of the naturalization laws, must satisfy eveiy one that the states- 
men of the Revolation did not entertain the idea that aliens had an ah- 
^luie right to participate in the highest prerogati?es of the gOTemment, 
bat acted upon the sabject as a matter of expediency, and treated it as a 
priYilege conferred. Their action was characterized by great delibera- 
tion and caution ; and, in this respect, their successors in Congress, until 
1824, seem to have emulated their example. From the passage of the 
first act, in 1790, do?m to 1824, there has been a uniform and constant 
adrance, in the demands of the laws passed by Congress on the subject^ 
upon those on whom they authorized the privilege of citizenship to be 
conferred. The same cannot, however, be said, with equal truth, of the 
legislation since 1824. 

During the consideration of the bill to establish an uniform rule of 
naturalization, in 1790, there was a long and animated discussion in the 
House of Representatives, in which the views of most of the leading 
members were elicited and made known on the subject, as will be seen 
by reference to the published Annals of Congress, vol. t., 1146 to 1165. 
The discussion arose on a motion made by Thomas Tudor Tucker, of South 
Carolina, to permit aliens to hold lands without having resided any de- 
finite period in the country, though he accompanied his motion with the 
declaration, that ** he had no objection to extending the term, entitling 
them to hold an office under government, to three years. '^ At a snbie- 
quent period of the debate, he again took occasion to declare that he 
" had no object in making his motion, but to enable the people to hold 
lands, who came from abroad to settle in the United States ;^ and he 
went on to express his views, as to residence being made a qnalificatioa 
for admission to citizenship, as follows : 

** As to thf privilege of bciiiK elected to office, he was of opinion, the term of three 
or four jesn was a term sufficiently short to acquire it in : it was a much easier method 
of obtaining citizenship, than was practiced by other nations : neither would he object 
to any precaution being introduced into the bill, that had a tendency to prvTcnt ths 
admission of bad men ; if such precaution could be devised, consistent with their con- 
■titntiona) power, and could be carried into safe and easy execution." 

Thomas Hartley, of Pennsylvania, said : 

" He bad no doubt of the policy of admitting aliens to the right of citiieDship ; bat 
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hm thought ■ome Mcnritj for their fidelity and tllegianoe was reqaiute bcndea the bare 
oath i that is, he thought an actual residence of sach a length of time as woald give 
m man an opportonitj of esteeming the goremment firom knowing its intrinsic Talae, 
was essentially neeessaiy to assure us of a man's becoming a good citizen. The prao- 
tioe of almost every State in the Union countenanced a regulation of this nature ; and 
perhaps it was owing to a wish of this kind that the States had consented t^ gire this 
power to the General Government. The terms of citizenship are made too cheap in 
■ome parts of the Union ; to say that a man shall be admitted to all the privileges of a 
eitizefit without any residence at all, is what can hardly be expected." 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, who was one of the framers of the 
Federal Constitution, said : 

M He presumed it was intended by the Convention, who framed the Constitution, that 
Congieas should have the power of naturalization, in order to prevent particular States 
neeaving citizens, and forcing them upon others who would not have received them in 
any other manner. It was therefore meant to guard against an improper mode of no- 
tonlintiony rather than foreigners should be received upon easier terms than those 
ttdoptad by the several States." 

James Madison, of Virginia, also one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, and who was foremost among those in favor of liberal legislation for 
citiMDa of foreign birth, frankly said, " when we are considering the 
advantages that may result from an easy mode of naturalization, we ought 
■lao to consider the cautions necessary to guard against abuses." He 
wnclnded his remarks as follows : 

•■ I should be exceedingly sorry, sir, that our rule of naturalization excluded a single 
penon of good fame that really meant to incorporate himself into our society ; on the 
other hand, I do not wish that any man should acquire the privilege, but such as would 
be a real addition to the wealth or strength of the United States. It may bo a question 
of some nicety, how far we can make our law to admit an alicu to the right of citizenship, 
fliflp by step ; but there is no doubt wo may, and ought to require residence as an 
OMotiaL" 

James Jackson, of Oeorg^a, was not only in favor of a long residence, 
but anxious to guard against the admission of improper persons. He 
■aid: 

*< He conceived the present subject to bo of high importance to the respectability and 
diancter of the American name ; tho veneration he had for, and the attachment he had 
to this country, made him extremely anxious to preHerre its good fame from injury. He 
boped to see the title of a citizen of America as highly venerated and respected as a 
dtaen of old Rome. I am clearly of opinion, that rather than have the common class 
of vagrants, paupers, and other outcasts of Europe, that we had better be as we are, 
and trust to the natural increase of our population for inhabitants. If tho motion made 
by the gentleman from South Carolina should obtain, such people will find an easy ad- 
nuNsion indeed to the rights of citizenship ; much too easy for tho interests of the people 
of America. Nay, sir, tho terms required by the bill on the table are in my mind too 
oosy I think before a man is admitted to enjoy the high and inestimable privilege of 
a dtaen oi America, that something more than a mere residence among us is neeessaiy. 
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I think he ought to psM eome time in a state of probation, and at the end of the term 
be oble to bring testimonials of a proper and decent behavior ; no man who would be 
a credit to the community could think such terms difficult or indelicate; if had men 
ahould be dissatisfied on this account, and should decline to immigrate, the regnlatioii 
will have a beneficial effect ; for we had better keep such out of the country than admit 
them into it. I conceive, sir, that an amendment of this kind would bo reasonable and 
proper ; all the difficulty will be to determine how a proper certificate of good behavior 
should be obtained. I think it might be done by vesting the power in the Grand Jury 
or Ditftrict courts to determine on the character of the man, as they should find it" 

Theodore Sedgwick, of Massachosetts, said : 

'< Ho was against the indiscriminate admission of foreigners to the highest rights of 
human nature, upon terms so incompetent to secure the society fiom being ovemin 
with the outcasts of Europe ; besides, the policy of settling the vBcant territory bj im- 
migration is of a doubtful nature. He believed in the United States the human speciea 
might be multiplied by a more digible and convenient mode, than what aeemed to be 
contemplated by the motion now before the committee. He vras wdl satisfied flbr 
himself, that there existed no sbsolute necessity of peopling it in this way ; and if 
there was no absolute necessity, he thought Congress might use their discretion, and 
admit none but reputable and worthy citizens — such only were fit for the society into 
which they were blended. The citizens of America preferred this countiy becan a e 
it is to be preferred ; the like principle he wished might be held by every man who 
came from Europe to reside here ; but there were at least some grounds to fear to tfis 
contrary ; their sensations impregnated with prejudices of education acquired under 
monarchical and aristocratical governments, may deprive them of that vriah fiir pnra 
republicanism, which is necessary in order to taste its beneficence with that magnitude 
which we feel on the occasion. Some kind of probation, as it has been termed, is ab- 
solutely requisite, to enable them to fcol and be sensible of the blessing. Without that 
probation, he should be sorry to see them exercise a right which we have gkniowdj 
struggled to attain." 

Michael J. Stone, of Maryland, expressed his views as follows : 

** I would let the term of residence be long enough to accomplish two objects, before 
I would consent to admit a foreigner to have any thing to do with the poUtica of this 
country. First, that he ahould have an opportunity of knowing the drcumataneea of 
our government, and, in consequence thereof^ shall have admitted the truth of die 
principles we hold. Second, that he should have acquired a taste for this government, 
and in order that both things may take place, in such a way as to make him worthy of 
admission into our society, I think a term of four or seven years ought to be required. 
A foreigner, who comes here, is not desirous of interfering immediately with our poli- 
tics ; nor is it proper that he should. His immigration is governed by a different prin- 
ciple ; he is desirous of obtaining and holding property. I should have no objection to 
his doing this fi^m the first moment he sets his foot on shore in America ; but it ap- 
pears to me that we ought to be cautious how we admit foreigners to the other privileges 
of citizenship, and that for a reason not yet mentioned ; perhaps it may allude to the 
next generation more than to this : the present inhabitants were most of them here when 
engaged in a long and hszardous war. They have been active in rearing up the i»e- 
sent government, and feel perhaps a laudable vanity in having efifected what its most 
sanguine friends hardly dared to contemplate. There is a danger of these people losing 
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what they to greatlj esteem ; but the admusion of foreigners to all placet of govern 
tmtat may tincture the system with the dregs of their former habits, and corrupt what 
w« belieTe the most pure of human institutions.'* 

George Glymer, of Pennsjlyania, said : 

«■ In States, howcTer, newly formed, it might be useful to fix a short period ; but in the 
old Slates, folly peopled, he did not think the longest which had been mentioned too 
great." 

Peter Sylvester, of New York, said : 

« He thought it neither for the honor nor interest of the United States to admit aliens 
to the rights of citizenship indiscriminately ; he was clearly in fitvor of a term of pro- 
bation, and that their good behavior should be vouched for. He suggested the idea 
oi lodging the power of admitting foreigners to be naturalized in the District Judges." 

The bill was finally passed without a call of the yeas and nays, and does 
not seem to have had any opposition or discussion in the Senate. It 
WM approved March 26, It 90, required tioo years' residence as a qualifi- 
cation for citizenship, and was embraced in one section, which was as 
foDows : 

** That any aljen, being a free white person, who shall have resided within the limits 
the jurisdiction of the United States for the term of two years, may be 
I to become a citizen thereof, on application to any common law court of record 
in any one of the States wherein he shall have resided for the term of one year at least, 
and making proof to the satisfaction of such court that he is a person of good cha- 
neter, and taking the oath or affirmation prescribed by law, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, which oath or affirmation such court shall administer ; and the 
derk of such court shall record, such application, and the proceedings thereon ; and 
thereupon such person shall be considered as a citizen of the United States. And the 
children of such person so naturalized, dwelling within the United States, being under 
th0 age of twenty-one years, at the time of such naturalization, shall also be consi- 
dflvad OS dtiiena of the United States. And the children of citizens of the United 
Stately that may be bom beyond sea, or out of the limits of the United States, shall be 
eonsidered as natural bom citizens. Provided, That the right of citizenship shall not 
deecend to persons whose fiithers have never been resident in the United States. Provided 
aha. That no peraon heietolbra proscribed by any State shall be admitted a citizen 
ezeept by an act of the Legialatuie of the State in which such person was 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

NATURALIZATION LAW OF 1795. 

The consideration of the bill enacted into a law in 1*795 again elicited 
a warm discnssion in the House of Representatives, as will be seen by refisr- 
ence to the published Annals of Gongreaa of 1*793-95, page 1004 to 
1133. Samuel Dexter, Jr., of Massachusetts, led off In the debate, 
"expressing his disapprobation of the facility by which, under the eziil- 
ing law, aliens may acquire citizenship," and moved that the term of 
two years' residence be striken out and a blank lefl;^ " to be filled np after 
more mature consideration," which was agreed to. He also propoaed aa 
amendment in reference to the mercantile foreigners whe might widi to 
acquire citizenship. 

John Page, of Virginia, though coinciding with the views of Mr. 
Madison, in regard to the naturalization of foreign citizens, ezpreswd 
himself as follows : — 

" He tpproTed the design of the mover, because he thought noduDg more d e wii We 
than to see good order, public Tirtne, and tme morality, constitating ^e cfaaraoler of 
dtiioDS of the United States; for withoat morality, and indeed a general aeoae of rafr 
gion, a Republican Goremment cannot flonrisfa, nay, cannot long exist; slnca wiflwat 
these, disorders will arise which the strong arm of powerftil (jtovemment can alone eor- 
Tcct or retneve. 

Mr. Dexter subsequently moved another amendment, that "no alien 
should be admitted to the rights of citizenship, but on the oath of two 
credible witnesses, that in their opinion he was of good moral eh«racter 
and attached to the welfare of this country." This motion was seeonded 
by Theodore Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, who spoke as follows : — 



" America," he said, "if her political institiitioBa should on csperimee ba ftuid to ba 
wisely adjusted, and she ahall inpiova her natural advantage^ had opened to har yntm 
a more rich and glorious prospect than ever was presented to man. &9ie has chaeni At 
herself a government which left to the citizen as great a portion of freedom aa was 
consistent with a social compact. All beliered the presenration of this gOYemmaBt, in 
its purity, indispensable to the continuance of our happiness. The foundation on which 
it rested was general intelligence and public virtue; in other words, wisdom to diaoeniy 
and patriotism to pursue the general good. He had pride, and he gloried in h, in 
believing his countrymen more wise and virtuous than any other people on aailh; 
hence he believed them better qualified to administer and to support a Repoblieea 
Government This character of Americans was the result of eariy education, aided 
indeed by the discipline of the Revolution. 
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Much information (he said) might bo obtained by the experience of others, if, in 
deqnte of it, we were not determined to be gruided only by a visionary theory. The 
andent Repablica of Greece and Rome (said he), see with what jealousy they guarded 
the rights of citiienship against adulteration by foreign mixture. The Swiss nation (he 
Mid), in modem times, had not been less jealous on the same subject. Indeed, no 
^'^9V*f^ could be found, in the history of man, to authorixe the experiment which had 
been made by the United States. It scorned to havo been adopted by universal practice 
as a maxim, that the republican character was no way to be formed but by early 
•dncatioD. In some instances, to form this character, those propensities which are 
fmenily conddered as almost irresistible, were appeased and subdued. And shall we 
(he asked) alone adopt the rash theory, that the subjects of all governments, despotic, 
moDarchical, and aristocratical, are, as soon as they set foot on American ground, 
qualified to participate in administering the sovereignty of our country? Shall we 
hold the benefits of American citizenship so cheap as to invite, nay, almost bribe, the 
diaeontented, the ambitious, and the avaricious of every country to accept them? 
Wa had (he said) on this subject not only example, but warning. Will gentlemen (said 
Mr. 8.) recollect the rage of ages, which existed in the country from which we camo, 
hatpum the Sazon, Danish, and Norman immigrants and the natives of the country? 
Tha craelties, the oppraasions, the assassinations, in a word, the miseries to which this 
gave birdi? Perhaps it might be said that in this instance the immigrants were hostile 
iavadars; but the same events took plaoe in the decline of the Roman empire, between 
tfia immigrants who were invited to occupy the vacant frontiers and the ancient inhabi- 
i; although the former ought to have been united to the latter by every principle of 
I and gratitude. By these and almost an infinity of other instances, it would not 
ba laah to conclude, that, by the undeviating principles of human nature, whenever the 
inhabitants of one country should be permitted to settle in another by national aflections, 
a union would be formed unfriendly not only to andent inhabitants, but also to soda! 
criar. Our own experience was not, he believed, in opposition to the general obsenra- 
liOQ. Although this reasoning was to his mind conclusive against a general and indis- 
crimmato admission of aliens to the right of citizenship, yet he did not wiidi it should 
gp to a complete ezdusion. 

William Yans Mnrray, of Maryland, declared : 

■■ Ha was quite indifierent if not fifty immigrants came into thia country in a year*8 
tiina. It wimld be unjust to hinder them, but impolitic to encourage them. Ue was 
afiraid that, coming from a quarter of the world so full of disorder and corruption, they 
mig^t contaminate the parity and simplidty of the Americajv character." 

Ezekiel Gilbert^ of New York, said : 

«• The term of residence, before admittmg aliens, ooght to ba Teiy much longer than 
[ in tha bilL" 



Theodore Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, said : 

•* Ha agreed to tha idea of Mr. Gilbert He wished that a method could be found of 
pannitting aliens to po s s ess and transmit property, without, at the same time^ giving 
Iham a right to vote." 

James Madison, of Yir^nia^ remarked as follows : 

* There waa no daas of immigrants from whom so much was to be apprehended, as 
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those who Bhoiild obtain property in shipping. Much greater mischief was to be feared 
from them than from any influence in votes at an election. If ho were disposed to 
make any distinction of one class of immigrants more than another, as to the length of 
time before they should be admitted citizens, it would be as to the mercantile people — as 
these persons may, by possessing themselres of American shipping and seamen, be en- 
abled clandestinely to favor such particular nations in the vray of trade as they may 
think proper." 

For carrying into more complete effect the power given bj the Consti- 
tution , this bill finally passed the House, met with no opposition in the 
Senate, and was approved January 29, 1T95. By it a residence of Jive 
years was required, and some other important conditions to the admission 
of citizenship imposed. The main provisions of it were as follows : 

That any alien, being a free white person, may be admitted to become a citizen of the 
United States, or any of them, on the following conditions, and not otherwise. First 
He shall have declared, on oath or affirmation, before the Supreme, Superior, District, 
or Circuit court of some one of the States, or of the Territories Northwest or South of 
the river Ohio, or a Circuit or District court of the United States, three years at least 
before his admission, that it was, bona fidt, his intention to become a citizen of the 
United Sutes, and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince, 
potentate, State, or sovereignty, whereof such alien may at that time be a citizen or 
subject Secondly. He shall, at the time of his application to be admitted, declare, on 
oath or affirmation, before some one of the courts aforesaid, that he has resided within the 
United States five years at least, and within the State or Territory where such court is 
at the time held, one year at least ; that he will support the Constitution of the United 
States ; and that he doth absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure %U allegiance ■nil 
fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, State, or sovereignty whatever, and particolariy 
by name, the prince, potentate. State or sovereignty, whereof he was before a citizen or 
subject ; which proceedings shall be recorded by the derk of the court Thirdly. The 
court admitting such alien shall be satisfied that he has resided within the limits and 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, five years ; and it shall further appear to 
their satisfaction that, during that time, he has behaved as a man of a good moral cha- 
racter, attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States, and well-dis- 
posed to the good order and happiness of the same. Fourthly. In case the alien 
applying to bo admitted to citizenship shall have borne any hereditaiy title, or been of 
any of the orders of nobility, in the Kingdom or State from which he came, ho ahall, in 
addition to the above requisites, make an express renunciation of his title or order of no- 
bility, in the court to which his application shall be made ; which renunciation shall be 
recorded in the said court 

Sec. 2. Provided ahvayi, and be it further enacted. That any alien now residing 
within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States, may be admitted to 
become a citizen, on his declaring, on oath or afiirmation, in some one of the cooits 
aforesiid, that he has resided two years, at least, within and under the jurisdiction of 
the same, and one year, at least, within the State or Territory where such court is at 
the time held ; that he will support the Constitution of the United States, and thai he 
doth absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and fideli^ to any iar* 
eign prince, potentate. State or sovereignty whatever, and particularly by name, the 
yrince, potentate, State, or sovereignty, whereof he was before a dtizen or subject ; and 
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T, on its appearing to the aatiafiictiGn of the court, that, during the aaid tenn of 
two yean, he has behaved as a man of good moral character, attached to the Constiftn- 
tioQ of the United States, and woII-dispoBcd to the good order and happineis of the 
■una ; and when the alien applying for admission to citizenship shall have borne any 
. hereditary title, or been of any of the orders of nobility in the Kingdom or State from 
whkh he came, on his, moreover, making in the court an express renunciation of his 
title or order of nobility, before he shall be entitled to such admission ; all of which pro- 
eeedings, required in this proviso to be performed in the court, shall be recorded by the 
derk thereof. 

See. 3. And be it further enacted, That the children of persons duly nataralizcd» 
dwelling within the United States, and l)cing under the age of twcnty-one years, at the 
time of such naturalization, and the children of citizens of the United States bom out 
of the limits and jurisdiction of the United States, shall be considered as citizens of the 
United States : Provided, That the right of citizenship shall not descend on persons 
wfaoee &thecs have never been resident of the United States : Provided also. That no 
penoQ heretofore proscribed by any State, or who has been legally convicted of having 
joined the army of Great Britain, during the late war, shall be admitted as aforesaid, 
iriiiioat the oonaent of the Legislature of the State in which each person was proscribed. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

NATURALIZATION LAW OF 1798. 

On the 17th of April, 1798, Joshua Colt, of Connecticnt, said, in the 
House of Representatives, that " from the present situation of things, he 
apprehended some alterations would be nccessarj in the present law for 
the naturalization of foreigners ;" and he therefore proposed that ** the 
committee appointed for the protection of commerce and the defence of 
onr country, be directed to inquire and report whether it be not expedient 
to suspend or to amend the act establishing an uniform rule of naturali- 
sation." As will be found by reference to the Annals of Congress of 
1797-99, voL iL^p. 1454, this resolution was unanimously adopted a day 
or two afterwards, and of which the following account is given : 

Mr. Sitgreavea wished the committee to have the whole subject before them, in order 
diet they might report a new system respecting naturalization of foreigners, if they 
■boald think it necessary. He thought our present situation called for regulations on 
this head ; since, at a time when we may very shortly be involved in war, there are an 
unmense number of French citizens in our country. He could not say what might be 
the proper measures to be taken with respect to those persons ; they should be such as 
the interests of the country require ; these might be to place them under certain regu- 
•atioiis, or by sending them out of tlie country. He moved to add to the resolution, 
tfaeiefine, the following words, viz. : " And further to consider and report upon the cxpe- 
9 
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dienrr of rstahli^ing by law, rrgulationa roftpertios aliens aHving or midinff within 
the Unitod States.*' Some coDTeraation took place as to the p ropriety of letting thii 
resolution lie for the present, on account of some constitntional objections ; bnt Mr. 
llaTis. of Kentucky, stating the neceesity of some regulation of this kind, from a &ct 
within bis own knowledgv of a Frenchman residing iu thmt State, who, some time ngo^ 
had issued a number of commissions for a certain eipedition, which oommiaaiona are jM 
in eiistenoe. and thai this person constantly employs himself in alienating the afEectiona 
of tbe |)coplo of that State from their government ; the resolution was immediatelj and 
unanimously adopted. 

The Committee to which the resolation was referred^ made a report 
thoreou — accompanied by the following rcsolations, the two first of wbichp 
after some dusoussion, were adopted, as wiU be seen by referring to the 
AnnaU of Con*^ress of 1797^99, vol. it, p. 1566 : 

Re9oIred, That provision ought to be made by law, to prokmg the term of i 
within the Tnited States, which shall be proved by an alien before be ahaU b« i 
to become a citizen of the United States, or of any State. 

Jtenohtd* Tbai provision be made, by law. for a report and registry of aO alieM who 
thall ciintinuc lefiJcnts. or shall hen*aArr arrive within the United States, with aoitahle 
descriptiiui* of thrir places of birlh and citizenship, and places of arriv&l and msidimoi 
within the I'nited State*. 

RejcitrJ^ Thai provision be made by law for the apprehending, securing, or removal, 
as the i-sM niAv n\]uire. of all aliens, being males, o( the age of fourteen Tcmn and 
upward*, who shil! continue to resde or shall arrive wiUiin the United Sutea, being 
native citiren*. or sub'tvU of any country '»he gov<>n:zient whereof shall dedara war 
agaiiaM the United States, or chall th.-ea:es. anempt. or perpetrate any invnnon or pn- 
dau^ry :r..-urt*on:!i upon their territory. a$ soon as may be after the PKaident of tht 
Unii<:d Su:e4 sh&U m^ke p.-\v!aau::on of suoh evect. Providing in ail cases wIiotb 
SQch a!:rcs arv not chargeable with acical hcwLiity. thai the peri^ senM by anT tioaty 
with such hoftile nation, or other reasonable pcr.vxL acoaniing to the usages of ■*■»*'*■*■, 
and the duiici of humanity, shail be a.';owAf M iho dcparrcrt of sach aiiciu» with all 
tbetr c&v*tk tin>s& the lemtory of tbe Uni:e>i Siau« : and e^ccpcing all cmcb of sack 
abec* !o «hc=i (M«t|V7t» or licen«o» if r>L>«:ii-=ce 3iy Ve gnzieii couartesiSy wt& the 
poK:.: *;iie:y. 

Pei^diLg :ho considcraiioa cf '.ht^e re*.\a::oi;5, an aniaated debate was 
had. as apj-^ars by uie A'\'.^U :/ C: .jrcss :/ 1797-9^. '.v.'. iV.. 156S to •SO. 
Mr. Ilar^vr. o: Marrljir.d. ssoTed lo anie-I ;he Ik: r«*o:uuoL as follows : 
'* That proTiilon ongh: :o b< siade bj law for pwr^nting anj penon 
bKozcLsg esuiled to ihe rIchTs of a oi::re:: of :he TTniTW States, except 
hr birth." This was declared would b-e a s;ab»U7axe to the resolatioa, 
aad therefore cot is onier. where-: ton Mr. Ous, cf MassaehnsettB, pio- 
pwed to add. - asd that no s3:e:i b^n:. wb,-^ :> so: s: pr^sea: a citiieB of 
Ae raited Su:i5, sha3 hertaf^cr b^ oapab:- cf by.iizg acj oSce of 
kottor, tTBSt. or p^>£;. cndcr 'Jie F- :ui S:au5 ;" :c which Mr. Harper 
■oied to addp *' or cf Toii^g a: :hc e'tvik:: cf azj r:-r£b<r of the Legis- 
teue of the Uai;<d ^ta:«». or cf arr S:a:e ;" whkh be s^ibceqveBtiy 
viAdiev. uiil be b*d an opcsxtcniTT :o exuiise the CouatasioB and 
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had satisfied his mind that it was not in violation of it. At a subsequent 
stage of the debate, Mr. Otis also withdrew his amendment During 
the discussion, manj of the members, however, expressed themselves in 
favor of a much longer period of residence to acquire citizenship than 
was then required. 

Robert Ooodloe Harper, of Maryland, who was a menibdr of the Con- 
vention which formed the Federal Constitution, spoke as follows : 

He bcliered that it was high time we should recover from the mistake which this 
eountry feU into when it first hetnn to form its constitutions, of admitting foreigners to 
citiienihip. This mistake, he believed, had been prodnctive of very groat evils to this 
country, and, unleas corrected, he was apprehensive those evils would greatly increase. 
He believed the time was now come when it would bo proper to declare that nothing 
bat birth should entitle a man to citizenship in this country. He thought this was a 
|iroper season for making the declaration. He believed the United States had expe- 
lience enough to cure them of the folly of believing that the strength and happiness of 
the country would be promoted by admitting to the rights of citizenship all the congrc- 
gatinns of people who resort to these shores from every part of the world. Under these 
nDpreasions, which, as he supposed they would have the same force upon others as upon 
himaelf, he should not detain the Committee by dilating upon, he proposed to amend the 
nnlution by adding to it the following words, viz. : ** that provision ought to be made 
lij law for preventing any person becoming entitled to the rights of a citizen of the 
United Sutea, except by bbth." 

Mr. Harper said he was for giving foreigners every facility of acquiring property, of 
holdling this property, of raising their families, and of transferring their property to their 
ftmilies. He was willing they should form citizens for us : but as to the rights of citi- 
ifliuhip, he was not willing they should be eAjoyed, except by persons bom in this coun- 
tfj. He did not think even this was desirable by the persons themselves. Why, he 
asked, did foreigners seek a residence in this country ? He supposed it was either to 
better their condition or to live under a government better and more free than the one 
Ibcf had left. But was it necessary these persons should at once become entitled to 
take a part in the concerns of our government ? He believed it was by no means neces- 
sary, either to their happiness or prosperity, and he was sura it would not tend to the 
happiness of this country. If the native citizens are not indeed adequate to the perform- 
ance of the duties of government, it might be expedient to invite legislators or voters 
fnm other countries to do that business for which they themselves aro not qualified. 
But if the people of the country, who owe their birth to it, are adequate to all the duties 
of the government, he could not see for what reason strangers should be admitted ; 
aliangers who, howevto acceptable they nuy be in other respects, could not have the 
aame views and attachments with native citizens. Under this view of the subject, he 
was convinced it was an essential policy, which lay at the bottom of civil society, that 
no foreigner should be permitted to take a part in the government Thero might have 
been, Mr. H. acknowledged, individual exceptions, and there may be again, to this gcne- 
lal rule, but it was necessary to make regulations general, and he believed the danger 
arising from admitthig foreigners, generally, to citizenship, would be greater than the 
iaeonveniences arising from debarring from citizenship the most deserving foreig^ners. 
He believed it would have been well for this country, if the principle contained in this 
anendment had been adopted sooner ; he hoped it would now be adopted. 
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Harrison Qray Otis, of Massachusetts, said : — 

** Gontlemen could certainly read the ConstitaUon for themselves, and dnw their own 
coudurione from it. He himself had not the smallest doubt as to the constitotionalily 
of restricting aliens in the way proposed. He believed that Congress, having the power 
to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, conid, if they thought proper, make a 
residence of forty or fifty years necessary before an alien should be entitled to dtnen- 
ship« which would extend to the whole life of a person, and prove an effectual exdnaiQn. 
If Congress, then, had a right to exclude foreigners altogether from citiienship, any 
modiiication of that right was certainly within their power, and would be an advantage 
to alicnK, for which thry ought to be grateful. There would be nothing in this contrary 
to the Constitution ; for it was always acknowledged that where an absolute power may 
be rxcrciscd, a conditional power may also be exercised. What advantage, he asked, was 
derived to this country from giving aliens eligibility to office ? The people of this country 
vrerc certainly equal to the legislation and administration of their own goremment, 
comprising all the aliens who are now become citizens. He had no doubt bat many 
aliens would l>ecome very valuable acquisitions to this country ; but he had no idea of 
admitting them into the government He did not wish to open the door to the 
intrigues of other countries, whose chief attention is paid to the obtaining of inllnenoe m 
the internal concerns of the countries over which they wish to have dominion. And h« 
could see it possible that persons might be famished by such a oountry to came here 
and buy lands, and by that means, in time, get into the govemmenL Great Britian, he 
said, was very caivAil of the avenues which led to her liberty in this respect. Aliena were 
there excluded from holding all places of honor, profits or trust. The aituatioa of 
.\mrrica hertirtoforo was diflerent frttm what it is at pretsent. It had not only Iwen 
thought good policy, in timet past, to encourage foreigners to come to this coontij, bat 
also to admit them into the Legislature, and other important offices. But now, said hfC, 
America is growing into a nation of importance, and it would be an object with Cneign 
nations to gain an influence in our councils; and. before any such attcmpc waa made, it 
was prx-kper to make proi-uion against it; for if the time erer should arrive when a nom- 
ber of' persons ^U" this description had found their way into the Legislature, a motion of 
this kind would of course be very odious. If, however, gentlemen were of a dilKeicat 
o^Hnioa. and think the object would be better accomplished by extending the i f k lenw 
of aliens, he should not object to ihat coune being taken, though he thoofhl the oat 
he prvkpiMvd pertectly wiihin the powvr of the House.** 

Samuel Siign^aves. of ronnsjlTania, said : — 

*- He wifhed that, in attaining an obfect in which all seRned to coocvr, ifacy might 
avotd any nnsiiiatioDal embarrajsoient ; and this, it was allowed, migfat be done by 
extending the time of msideace oi aliens so br as t? pnrwat them fivnr eivr beeommg 
citaens. by which means peraons who coold no; Se riMissdemS as having a common 
ittterwt vrith the citaens of the country, would Sf effectually exdnded from iH'lii in g 
aficM in ibe giwennenL 

* Tke grcat abj^vt was to piweat scuHi penons a\>si being elected into ehher brandi 
•f ibe Lcinibtuiv, or into the ctffices oi' Pmodes: cy Vxe P re sid e n t; oAcm in 
Ihe ao««tvignty of the cvnntry 15 aaterialhr ct>acv.Txd. a:^J in whkh. of coone. 
^t pepw BMst muchie«vs». He hofw^ ttketefors. that the preafat 
1 ht wiibdrawn. and that the same otsMt wvnm be attaiaid in the www hm had 
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On the 15th of May, 1798, the Committee to which the resolution of 
instructions was referred, reported a sapplcmcntary bill to the naturaliza- 
tion law of 1795, which, after various amendments, and considerable dis- 
cassion, passed the House of Representatives, without a call of the yeas 
and nays, on the 22d of the same month. It does not appear to have 
had any opposition or discussion in the Senate, and was also agreed to 
in that body without a call of the yeas and nays. The motion to require 
fowrieen years' residence was carried by but one of a mtyority in the 
Hoase of Representatives, the vote being 41 to 40. 

Joseph McDowell, of North Carolina, said : — 

"He hoped thii blank would not be filled with so long a time. The residence now 
nquired from foreigners before they can become citizens is five years. He would not 
object to an increase of the length of this term to seven years ; or, if the committee 
thoogfat nine better, he would not object to it He did not wish to discourage an 
immigratioD to this country of respectable foreigners, by barring them from the rights 
of citizenship. The policy of this country had always been different, and he did not 
wish entirely to change it." 

William Craik, of Maryland, said : — 

''He was disposed to go much farther than is proposed in this bill, in restricting aliens 
from becoming citizens of this country. He should have no objection to say, that no 
iveigner coming into this country aflcr this time, shall ever become a citizen." 

James A. Bayard, of Delaware, said : 

*■ Aliens cannot be considered as members of the society of the United States ; our 
laws are passed on the ground of our policy, and whatever is granted to aliens is a mere 
matter of favor; and, if it is taken away, they have no right to complain." 

The supplement thns discussed was approved Jnne 18, 1798 ; required a 
residence of /ourte^n years to be admitted to citizenship, and imposed 
▼arions other conditions and restrictions. The following is a copy of it : 

Tliat no alien shaU be admitted to become a citizen of the United States, or of any 
State, unless in the manner prescribed by the act entitled ** An act to establish an uni- 
ftnn rule of naturalization, and to repeal the act heretofore passed on that subject ;" he 
■hall have declared his intention to become a citizen of the United States five years, at 
loaat, before his admission, and shall, at the time of his application to be admitted, de- 
clare and prove, to the satisfaction of the court having jurisdiction in the case, that he 
haa resided within the United States fourteen years, at least, and within the State or 
Territory where or'for which puch court is at the time held, five years, at least, besides con- 
Ibrming to ttie other declarations, renunciations, and proofs, by the said act required, any 
tiling therein Co the contrary thereof notwithstanding : Provided, That any alien, who was 
fvading within the limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United States, before the 
Cwcnty-ninth day of January, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five, may, 
within one year after the passage of this act ; and any alien who shall have made the 
doclaration of his intention to become a citizen of the United States, in conformity to 
the provisions of the act entitled <* An act to establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tioa, and to repeal the act heretofore passed on that suliject,*' may, within four years 
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after having made Uie declaration aibreaaid, be admitted to become a citiien, in the 
manner preecribed by the laid act, upon his making proof that he baa resided fi^e yean, 
St least, within the limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United States : And ^ttom- 
ded alto, That no alien, who shall be a native bom citizen, denizen, or snbject of any 
naUon or State with whom the United States shall be at war, at the time of hia appli- 
cation, shall be then admitted to become a citizen of the United States. 

Sec 2. And be ii Jurther enacted. That it shall be the duty of the clerk, or otilier 
recording officer, of the court before whom a declaration has been, or shall be made, by 
any alien, of his intention to become a citizen of the United States, to certify and traaa- 
mit to the office of the Secretary of State of the United States, to be there filed and 
recorded, an abstract of such declaration, in which, when hereafter made, shall be a 
suitable description of the name, age, nation, residence, and occupation, ibr the time 
being, of the alien ; such certificate to be made, in all cases, where the declaration has 
been or shall be made, before the passing of this act, within three months thereafter ; 
and in all other cases, within two months after the declaration shall be received bj the 
court ; and, in all cases hereafter arising, there shall be paid to the clerk, or recording 
officer as aforesaid, to defiay the expense of such abstract and certificate, a fee of two 
doUan ; and the clerk or officer to whom such fee shall be paid tendered, who shall 
refuse or neglect to make and certify an abstract, as aforesaid, shall fbrieit and pay the 
sum of ten dollars. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacted. That in all cases of naturalization heretofore permitted, 
or which shall be permitted, under the laws of the United States, a certificate shall be made 
to, and filed in the office of the Secretary of State, containing a copy of the record respect- 
ing the alien, and the decree or order of admission by the court before whom the proceed- 
ings thereto have been, or shall be had : And it shall be the duty of the derk, or other iv« 
cording officer of such court, to make and transmit such certificate, in all cases which have 
already occurred within three months after the passing of this act ; and, in all fatuiv cases, 
within two months from and after the naturalization of an alien, shall be granted bj any 
court competent thereto : And, in all future cases, there shall be paid to such derk, or 
recording officer, the sum of two dollars, as a fre for such certificate, before the natura- 
lization prayed for shall be allowed : And the clerk or recording officer, whose duty it 
shall be to make and transmit the certificate aforesaid, who shall be convicted of a 
willful neglect therein, shall forfeit and pay the sum of ten doUan for each and every 
oftence. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That all white persons, aliens, (accredited foreign 
ministers, consuls, or agents, their families and domestics excepted) who, after the pass 
ing of this act, shall continue to reside in any port or place within the territory of the 
United States, shall be reported, if free and of the age of twenty-one yean, by then, 
adves, or being under the age of twenty-one yean, or holden in service by their 
parent, guardian, master, or mistress, in whose care they shall be, to the derk of the 
District court of the district, if living within ten miles of the port or place in which 
Iheir residence or arrival shall be, and otherwise, to the collector of such port or place 
ar some officer or other person there, or nearest thereto, who shall be authorised bj the 
President of the United Sutes. to register aliens : And a report, aa aforesaid, shall be 
made in all cases of residence, within six months from and af^r the paadng of tlua ad, 
and, in all afWr cases, within forty-eight hour* aftirr the firet arrival or coming into the 
Inrritory of the United States ; and shall ascertain the sex, place of birth, age, nation, 
flaee of allegiance or citizenship, condition or occupation, and place of actnd or in- 
iMdod reaidcDce within the United State*, of the alien or ahena rcpufted, and by wbon 
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report is made. And it shall be the duty of the clerk, or other officer or person autho 
riied, who shall receive such report, to record the same in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, and to grant to the person making the report, and to each individual concerned 
therein, whenever required, a certificate of such report and registry ; and whenever such 
lepon and registry shall be made to and by any officer or person authorized as afore- 
said, other than the clerk of the District court, it shall be the duty of such officer, or 
other person, to certify and transmit, within three months thereafter, a transcript of such 
registiy to the said clerk of the District court of the district in which the same shall 
hmppen, who shall file the same in a book, to be kept by him for that purpose. And the 
derk, officer, or other person authorized to register aliens, shall be entitled to receive, for 
•ftcli report and registry, of one individual or family of individuals, the sum of fifty 
eenti, and for every certificate of a report and registry the sum of fifty cents, to be paid 
by the person making or requiring the same, respectively. And the clerk of the District 
eourt, to whom a return of the registry of any alien shall have been made, as aforesaid, 
and the successor of such clerk, and of any other officer or person authorized to n^gister 
alien*, who shall hold any former registry, shall and may grant certificates thereof, to 
the same eflfect as the original register might do. And the clerk of each District court 
■hall, daring one year from the passing of this act, make monthly returns to the Dcpart- 
acnt of State, of all aliens registered and returned, as aforesaid, in his* office. 

See. 5. And be it further enacted^ That every alien, who shall continue to reside, or 
ivfao shall arrive, as aforesaid, of whom a report is required as aforesaid, who shall refuse 
or neglect to make such report, and to receive a certificate thereof, shall forfeit and pay 
the Bum of two dollars; and any justice of the peace, or other civil magistrate, who has 
authority to require surety of the peace, shall and may, on complaint made to him 
thereof^ cause such alien to be brought before him, there to give surety of the peace and 
good behavior during his residence within the United States, or for such term as the 
Justice or other magistrate shall deem reasonable, and until a report and registry of such 
aUen shall be made, and a certificate thereof received as aforesaid ; and in failure of 
■ach surety, such alien shall and may be committed to the common jail, and shall be 
diere held, until the order which the justice or magistrate shall and may reasonably 
make in the premises, shall be performed, and every person, whether alien or other, 
having the care of any alien or aliens, undcj the age of 21 years, or of any white alien 
holden in service, who shall refuse and neglect to make report thereof, as aforesaid, shall 
forfeit the sum of two dollars, for each and every minor or servant, monthly, and every 
month, until a repoft and registry, and a certificate thereof shall be had, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That in respect to every alien, who shall come to 
l«ide within the United States after the passing of this act, the time of the registry of 
■iirh alien shall be taken to be the time when the term of residence within the limits 
and under the jurisdiction of the United States, shall have commenced, in case of an 
application by such alien, to be admitted a citizen of the United States ; and a certificate 
of anch registry shall be required, in proof of the term of residence, by the court to whom 
■ach applications shall and may be made. 

Sec 7. And be it further enacted. That all and singular the penalties established by 
diis act, shall and may be recovered in the name, and to the use, of any person who will 
inform and sue for the same, before any judge, justice, or court, having jurisdiction in 
iMi and to the amount of such penalty, respectively* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

NATURALIZATION LAW OF 1802, AND SUFPLEKEMTB. 

Thomas Jefferson, though at an ealier period greatly advene to what 
was then denominated liberal legislation towards foreigners, was opposed 
to the act of 1798, and in his first Message to Congress, after his election 
to the Presidency, referred to the subject as follows, as will appear bj a 
reference to his Message, December, 1801, in the Annals of Congress of 
1801-2, p, 16 : 

I cannot omit recommending s revisal of the lawt on the subject of naturalixation. 
Confidering the ordinarr chances of human life, a denial of citiienship under a raii- 
dence of fourteen years, is a denial to a great proportion of those who ask it, and oao- 
tiols a policy pursued from their first settlement, by many of these States, and still believed 
of consequence to their pros))erity. And shall we reliue to the unhaj^y ftigitiTea from 
distress, that hospitality which the savages of the wilderness extended to oar fathers ia 
arriving in this landT Shall oppressed humanity find no asylum on this globe! Thi 
Constitution, indeed, has wi^^^Iy proiJed that, for admission to certain offices of inoLpor^ 
tant trust a residence shall be required sufficient to derelop character and ^^^f^ 
But might not the ceneral character and ca{*ahilities of a dtiaen be safely commiinieatod 
to erery one manift^ing a bona fide purpose of embarking his life and fortnnei per- 
manently with us : — with restricL'ons, p^rhap*. to guard against the fraudulent usorpatM 
of our flag — an abuse of which brings so much embarrassment and losa on the geniiiae 
citiaen. and to much danger to the nation of being involved in war, thai no eodeavor 
should be spared to detect and suppress iL 

In obedience to this recommendation, and in pnrsnance of a namber 
of petitions presented, at the commencement of the session, from aliena 
in Xew York and other places, a com mi nee vas appointed on the sabjeci 
in the House of Reppesentatires. which roponeil a bill at an earlj day. 
This bill seeras to hare elicited no discussion. i:s opponents in the Hoase 
contenting ibemsokes with a call of the yeas and najs. which were : 59 
yeas. 21 nays. See -In^u.V or' C\.'i:;r>\i^ •/" lSC'1-2. images i64. 9S^-^^ 
93. lloi-oS-o^-oT. In the Senaie. the bill was amended and finally 
pafssed by a rote of IS yeas to S nays. The act thus passed, again 
reduced the residence i>?quineJ to five ye^:?. where it still remains. It 
wi* approved April 14. 1S02. The trs: section of the act is a copy of 
that cf lT9o, wi;b the fo^owissr m>i:f prions aixi amendments: that the 
per^n applying shall, at the time of his avi.:::>sio:i. swear or affirm to 
nppon the Cocs;i:c:io:i of the Uaiud S:aios : that the cocn shall be 
Mtiified that he has i^^ideo. no; only w::hi;:i :be Uniied Sutes fire yean 
, bat within the State or Terrii.^rr where such conn ii at the time 
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held, one year at least ; that the oath of the applicant shall in no case be 
allowed to prove his residence; that no alien who shall be a native 
citizen, denizen or subject of any country, State or sovereign, with whom 
the United States shall be at war, at the time of his application, shall 
be then admitted to citizenship ; and also permitting persons residing in 
the United States between the 29th January, 1795, and the 18th June, 
1798, to become citizens; the fourth section relating to children of per- 
sons naturalized, the same as that of the third section of the act of 1795 ; 
and the second and third sections are as follows : — 

That in addition to the directions aforesaid, all free white persons, beinj? aliens, who 
nay arrive in the United States aflcr the passing of this act, shall, in order to become 
of the United States, make registry, and obtain certificates, in the following 
r, to wit : every person desirous of being naturalized shall, if of the age of twenty- 
t years, make report of himself; or if under the age of twenty-one years, or held in 
, ihall be reported by his parent, guardian, master or mibtress, to the clerk of the 
Dntri€t court of the district where such alien or aliens shall arrive, or to some other 
i of record of tlie United States, or of cither of the territorial districts of the same, 
of a particular State; and such report shall ascertain the name, birth-place, ago, 
and allegiance of each alien, together with the country whence he or she 
migrated, and the place of his or her intended settlement ; and it shall be the duty of 
■ach derk, on receiving such report, to record the same in his otTice, and to grant to the 
penon making such report, and to euch individual concerned therein, whenever he shall 
\m required, a certificate under his hand and seal of office, of such report and registry ; 
and ibr receiving and registering each report of an individual or &mily, he shall receive 
fifty cents ; and for each certificate granted pursuant to this act, to an individual or family, 
fifty cents ; and such certificate shall be exliibitod to the court by every alien who may 
arrive in the United States, aflcr the passing of this act, on his application to be 
natoralized, as evidence of the time of his arrival within the United States. 

And whereas, doubts have arisen whether certain courts of record in some of the 
BUles, are included within the description of District or Circuit courts : 

Be it further enaeied. That every court of recurd in any individual State, having 
common law jurisdiction, and a seal and clerk or prothonolary, si^all be considered as a 
Diitrict court within the meaning of this act, and every alien who may have been 
naturalized in any such court, shall enjoy, from and after the passing of the act, the 
■amo rights and privileges, as if he had been naturalized in a District or Circuit court 
of the United States. 

A supplementary act to that of 1802 was passed March 26, 1804, 
providing for certain aliens to become citizens of the United States, who 
resided in the country between the 18lh of June, 1798, and the 14th of 
April, 1802; and also for widows and children of aliens who had died 
after having complied with certain directions of the act of 1802. On the 
8d of March, 1813, an act was passed requiring a continued residence of 
five years immediately preceding to the admission of citizenship, which 
was repealed by an act passed June 26, 1848. By an act of July 30, 
1813, persons who had declared their intention of becoming citizens, 
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according to law, on the 18ih June, 1812, were authorized to be admit' 
ted. On the 26 tb March, 1816, another act was passed, as follows : 

That the certificate of report and regifitiy, required as evidenoe of the time of arrivBl 
in the United States, according to the second section of the act of the foarteenih of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and two, entitled "An act to establish an unifom 
rule of naturalization, and to repeal the act heretofore passed on this subject ;" and also 
a certificate from the proper clerk or prothonotary, of the declaration of intention, mads 
before a court of record, and required as the first condition, according to the flnt 
section uf suid act, shall be exhibited by every alien on his application to be admitted a 
citizen of the United States, in pursuance of said act, who shall have arrived within the 
limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United States, since the eighteenth day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, and shall each be recited at fhll 
length, in the record of the court admitting such alien; otherwise he shall not be 
deemed to have complied with the conditions requisite for becoming a citizen of the 
United States, and any pretended admission of on alien, who shall have arrived within 
the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States, since the said eighteenth day 
uf June, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, to be a citizen oiler the promulgation 
of this act, without such recital of each certificate at full length, shall be of no Talidity 
or effect under the act aforesaid. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
exclude from admission to citizenship, any free white person who woe residing within the 
limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States at any time between the eighteenth 
day of June, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, and the fourteenth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and two, and who» having continued to reside 
therein without having made any declaration of intention before a court of record as 
aforesaid, may be entitled to become a citizen of the United States according to the set 
of the twenty-sixth of March, one thousand eight hundred and four, entitled " An act in 
addition to an act entitled 'An act to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
to repeal the act heretofore pa&^ed on that subject.* " Whenever any person withoot a 
certificate of such declaration of intention, as aforci<aid, shall make amplication to he 
admitted a citizen of the United States, it shall be proved to the latisfaction of the coarl, 
that the applicant was residing within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, nefore the fourteenth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and two^ 
and has continued to jeside within the same, or he shall not be so admitted. And the 
residence of the applicant within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the United 
States fur at leant fi%*e years immediately preceding the time of such application, shall be 
proved by the oath or affirmation of citizens of the United States, which citizens shall be 
named in the record as witnesses. And such continued residence within the limits and 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, when satisfactorily proved, and the place or 
places where the applicant has resided for at least five years, as aforesaid, shall be stated 
and set forth, together with the names of such citizens in the record of the court admit- 
ting the applicanL Otherwise the same shall not entitle him to be considered and 
deemed a citizen of the United States. 

Approved March 2S, 1816. 

Another act was passed Maj 26, 1824, as follows : 

That any alien, being a free white person and a minor, under the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall have resided in the United States three years next preceding his arriTal 
at the age of twenty-one, and who shall have continued to reside therein to the ^'"^ ha 
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nay make applicmtion to be admitted a citizen thereof, may, ai\er he arrivea at the age 
of twenty-one yean, and after he shall have resided five years within the United States^ 
including the three years of his minority, be admitted a citizen of the United States, 
without having made the declaration required in the first condition of the first section 
of the act to which this is an addition, threo years previous to his admission ; Pnmded, 
raeh alien shall make the declaration required therein at the time of his or her admis- 
sion ; and shall further declare, on oath, and prove to the satisfaction of tho court, thatt 
for three years nezt preceding, it has been the bona fide intention of such alien to be- 
come a citizen of the United States ; and shall, in all other respects, comply with the 
laws in regard to naturalization. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That no certificates of citizenship of naturaliza- 
tion, heretofore obtained from any c^urt of record within the United States, shall be 
deemed invalid, in consequence of an omission to comply with the requisition of the first 
wction of the act entitled " An act relative to evidence in cases of naturalization," 
pMsed the twenty -second day of March, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 

Sec. ^. And be it further enacted. That tlie declaration required by the first condition 
■pedfied in the first section of the act, to which this is an addition, shall, if the same has 
bona fide made before tho clerks of either of tho courts in the said condition 
d, be as valid as if it had been made before the said courts, respectively. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That a declaration by any alien, being a free whitA 
pcnon, of his intended application to be admitted a citizen of the United StntCM, made 
in the manner and form prescribed in the first condition specified in the first section of 
the act to which this is an addition, two years before his admission, shall lie a sufficient 
compliance with said condition ; any thing in the said act, or in any subsequent act, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

In 1828, another act was passed, the passage of which was urged by 
James Buchanan, who said : 

The existing laws require, in addition to these provisions^ that the alien should pro- 
duce a certificate that he had gone before a court of record, and registered himself; and 
thia certificate is to be the evidence of the time of his arrival within tl)e United Slates. 
The act of the 22d of March, 1816, further requires, that this certificate of registry shall 
be recited in the certificate of naturalization. What has been the consequence 1 By a 
correct construction of these laws, no alien can be naturalized without a registry. This 
im the only evidence which the court can legally receive of the time of his arrival. In 
those courts, therefore, in which this practice prevails, if an alien has been ten years in 
thie country, though his residence were notorious during all that time, still, if he has 
neglected to register himself, he cannot be naturalized until five years aflcr his first ap- 
plication to the court This neglect is common, nay, almost universal ; because aliens 
do not know the law, and would not, for some time after their arrival, conform to it, 
oven if they did. But this law, like every other unreasonable one, is evaded. It sets 
vp an arbitrary standard of evidence, to defeat the spirit of its own provisions. The 
consequence is that some courts do, and others do not, carry this part of it into execu* 
tioD. In 1834, Congress yielded this provision so far as to declare, that a certificate of 
naturalization, theretofore obtained, should be good, notwithstanding it did not recite this 
registry. The Committee on the Judiciary believed that it would be better at once to 
diqiense with this registry. They thought it would simplify the law. The second sec- 
tion provides for another doss uf cases. Every alien who has arrived in this country, 
man the 14th of April, 1802, must exhibit a certificate of the declaration of his inten- 
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tioD to become a citizeiii made two yean before hia application to be natnralized. Tt 
Was believed by the committee, tbat, if an alien could eiitablirii, by dear and indiflerent 
testimony, that he had arrived in the country previooa to the late war, (viz., the 1 8th 
June, 1812,) and continued to reside in it ever aince, this condition might, in aucfa caae, 
with propriety, be dispensed with. We had reason to believe that there were many 
persons in the country, particularly Irishmen, who served as soldien during the late war, 
who have hitherto neglected to make a declaration of their intention to become dtizena; 
and wc thought it right to provide for this class of cases, more especially as such persons 
must prove, by clear and indifferent testimony, that they have since resided within the 
United States. It is now nearly sixteen years since the declaration of war. 

The act was approved May 24, 1828. It repealed the second sectioB 
of the act of April 14, 1802, and the first section of the act of 22d 
March, 1816, and provided farther, as follows : 

That any alien, being a free white person, who has resided withm the limita and 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, between the fourteenth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and two, and the eighteenth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and twelve, and who has continued to reside within the same, may be admitted 
to become a citizen of the United States, without having made any previous declaration 
of his intention to become a citizen : Provided, That whenever any person, without a 
certificate of such declaration of his intention, shall make application to be admitted a 
citizen of tlie United States, it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the court, that the 
applicant was residing within the limits, and under the jurisdiction of the United Sutes, 
before the 18th day of June, one thousand eight hundred and twelve, and has continued 
to rc»ide within the same, or he shall not be so admitted ; and the residence of the ap- 
plicant within tlie limits and under the jurisdiction of the United States, for at least 
five years iinmodiatcly preceding the time of such application, shall be proved by the 
oath or afHrmation of citizens of the United Stutes, which citizens shall be named in the 
record as witnesses ; and such continued residence within the limits, and under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, when satisfactorily proved, and the place or placea 
where the applicant has resided for at least five years, as aforesaid, shall be stated and 
set forth, together with the names of such citizens, in the record of the court admitting 
the applicant ; otherwise, the same shall not entitle him to be considered and deemed a 
citizen of the United States. 

To meet a supposed defect in the act of 1802, an act was passed, 
February 10, 1855, providing that persons born, or hereafter to be bom 
oat of the United States, whose fathers were or shall be, at the time of 
their birth, citizens of the United States, shall be deemed citizens, bat 
that the right of citizenship shall not descend to persons whose fathers 
never resided in the United States ; and also that a woman, who might 
be naturalized under existing laws, who is married, or who shall be mar- 
ried, to a citizen, shall be deemed a citizen. 

There have been, also, several cases of collective naturalization. By 
the third arti(!lc of the first Convention of April 30, 1800, with France, 
for the cession of Louisiana, it is provided that the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory shall be incorporated into the Union of the United States, 
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and admitted, as soon as possible, according to the principles of the Fe- 
deral Constitution, to the enjoyment of all rights, advantages, and immn- 
nities of citizens of the United States. U, S. Laws, vol, viii., p. 203. 
A proYision to the same effect is to be found in the sixth article of the 
treaty of 1819, with Spain, for the purchase of the Floridas. Ibid., p, 256. 
By the eighth article of the treaty of 1848, with Mexico, those Mexicans 
who remained in the territories ceded, and who did not declare their 
intention, within one year, to continue Mexican citizens, were to be 
deemed citizens of the United States. Ibid., vol, u-., p, 930. By the 
aanezation of Texas, under a resolution of Congress, and its admission 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, all the citi- 
Bens of the former republic became citizens of the United States. Ibid., 
vol, v., p. 798 J vol tar., p, 108. 



CHAPTER XX. 

EFTOBTS TO AMEND NATURALIZATION LAWS. 

During the second session of the twenty-fifth Congress, several memo- 
rials were presented in the House of Representatives, praying Congress to 
para an act repealing the naturalization laws then in force, or so to mo- 
dify them as to secure more effectually to the native citizens the right of 
government, among which was one presented by John M. Patton, of 
Virginia, from the Native American Association of Washington city, 
signed by nearly a thousand persons. See Congressional Olobe, 1837-8, 
p. ISXf At the same session, a Select Committee was appointed on the 
aobject, of which David Russell, of New York, was made chairman ; 
•ad he, as chairman, reported a bill, at the close of the session, to amend 
the naturalization laws, which was read twice and committed, and no 
farther action was had thereon. See Congressional Globe, 1837-8, p. 
489. Nor was the bill considered or acted on during the third session 
of that Congress, though a memorial was presented by Ilenry Johnson, 
of Loaislana, signed by several thousand citizens of that State, solicit- 
iog the entire repeal of the acts providing for the naturalization of for- 
eigners, which was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union. Congressional Olobe, 1838-9, 
p. 178. 

At the first session of the twenty-sixth Congress, Augustus C. Hand, 
of New York, introduced a bill in the House of Representatives, to 
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establish an aniform law of oaturalization, and to repeal all acts then id 
existence, which was referred to the Judiciary Committee, and no further 
action was had npon it daring that session. At the second session, he 
again introdnced the bill, and moved its reference to the Committee of 
the Whole, which was negatived, on a call of the yeas and nays, by a TOte 
of 96 yeas, 99 nays, and then referred to the Judiciary Committee ; and 
that ended the matter for that session. See Conffressional Globe, 1840- 
41, pp. 23, 36, 41. 

On the first of August, 1842, James P. Walker, of Wisconsin, asked 
leave to introdnco in the Senate a bill to rcdnce the term of residence, 
required by law for the naturalization of foreigners, firom five to two 
years. William S. Archer, of Virginia, resisted this motion, and rooTed 
to lay the motion for leave on the table. Mr. Walker urged his motion 
in a speech of some length, to which Mr. Archer replied, and among 
other views expressed the following : 

" The honorable gentleman had rafled against hia opposition to the introductiofi of 
thin bill, as if he was desirous of repelling foreigners. He (Mr. A.) certainly did not 
desire that, upon their arrival in this country, they should at once be entitled to all the 
privileges of citizens ; but he would not prevent them from acquiring property, and pre- 
paring themselves for the enjoyment of those political rights and privileges which bekng 
to the citizens of this country. He did not believe that any good man ever entirely 
renounced his attachment to the soil upon which he was bom. Would it then be 
proper, in any sense, to admit at once a large class of persons, having foreign attach- 
ments and feelings averse to ours ? He repudiated such a doctrine altogether, and far 
the purpose (if the honorable gentleman would allow him to say it without ofienoe) of 
stigmatizing the proposition by its immediate rejection, moved that the honorable geBtt»> 
man's proposition be laid upon the table." 

Mr. Archer's motion prevailed by a vote of 21 yeas to 18 nays, 
Messrs. Berrien, Clayton, Dayton, Graham, Conrad, and Preston, being 
among those in the affirmative, and Messrs. Benton, Buchanan, King, 
Mangnm, and Woodbury, in the negative ; Mr. King remarking, however, 
at the time he voted, that he did so without reference to the merita of the 
bill, and only in courtesy to the mover of it See Congremonal Okbe, 
1841-42, p. 817. 

During the first session of the twenty-eighth Cong^ress, a number of 
petitions were presented in both branches, praying for such alteration in 
the naturalization laws, as to require all foreigners to reside twenty-one 
years in the country before admitting them to the same privileges as native 
citizens, all of which were referred to the Judiciary Conunittee. In the 
Senate, on the first of June, 1844, James Buchanan, of PennaylTania, 
presented one of these memorials, numerously signed by citizens of Phfla** 
delphia, in presenting which he said, however, that " he felt himself con- 
strained by a sense of duty to declare that he conld not adTOcate tbe 
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prayer of the memorialists/' and that " he was opposed to any change 
in the natoralization laws, and could not consent that a foreigner should 
be compelled to remain in this country so long a period as twenty-one 
years, after declaring his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, before he could carry his intention into execution." Dr. Daniel 
Sturgeon, also from PennsyWania, and Col. Thomas H. Benton, expressed 
similar views. On the seventh of June, 1844, William S. Archer, of 
Virginia, in presenting a similar petition, expressed himself thus : 

" Tbia wu a rabject which, he was sorry to say, had not yet sufTiciently attracted 
the attention of the people of the United States. I'here was, he thought, a growing 
eombination of circumstances, which furnished ample ground for the conclusion, that 
the great mass of uneducated foreigners, wholly ignorant of the nature and value of 
oar institutions, annually pouring into the country, could not, within the short period 
of five years, fixed by the present law, become fit to exercise, with a due sense of their 
wih» and responsibility, the rights and privileges of native born citizens. The prema- 
tan exercise of such rights had grown to an evil of great magnitude, of which there 
bed, unhapinly, but too recently, been a painful demonstration." 

Several weeks afterwards, Mr. Archer presented eleven other petitions 
of similar import, on which occasion a brief conversational debate took 
place between him, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Berrien, and Mr. Allen, of Ohio, 
from which the following extracts are made : 

Mr. Archer said it was proper that the memorialists should know that the time was 
too ahort before the adjournment to admit of the possibility of decided action by the 
Judiciaiy Committee, upon their memorials. He did not, therefore, concur in the opi- 
nioii of the Senator from Pennsylvania, that that committee should act upon so import- 
ant a snbject in so short a time ; and he would take that opportunity to say that, when 
«a oecaaion proper should arise, if no one in that body more competent to the task 
ehonld move in the matter, he would put himself forward to make the motion necessary 
to oecore the object of the petitioners. 

Mr. Buchanan. Do I understand the Senator from Virginia to say that the Com- 
mitlee Qp the Judiciary would not act upon the memorials this session ? 

Mr. Archer conid not speak for that committee^ but expressed the opinion that, from 
tibe ahortness of time, it would be impossible for that committee to act this session. 

Mr.Badianan remarked that he had urged action upon the memorials at the instance 
of the memorialists. He had received several letters urging him to endeavor to procure 
•etum npon the subject (his session. 

Mr. Archer said it was not that he was adverse to action on the memorials this session, 
if it ooald be had, which had induced him to make the remark; but he wished it to go 
•broad, without presuming to indicate it as the excuse of the committee, that the time 
WM loo short to decide upon a question of such magnitude this session. If the commit- 
tae should find time, he presumed the subject would be attended to. If not, the reason 
flhoold be known. It was not necessary to show that there was no indifference on the 
part of the Senate to the subject of memorials. 

Mr. Allen. The senator of Virginia, [Mr. A^her] if I understand him aright, declared 
that he agreed with the memorialists; that the laws ought so to be altered as to require 
■n aathe bom cttiieni of other countries, who come to reside among us, to remain dia- 
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fnnchiied for twenty-cne yean, before they tie allowed to be naturmlized ; -and that, if 
no other iienator did so, he would, at the next session, introduce a bill for that purpose. 
[Here Mr. Archer said, *' Certainly, certainly.'*] Well, sir, I stand here utterly opposed 
to aRy such change of the laws to the prejudice of these people. [Here Mr. Buchanan 
aaid, *<That is right; that is right."] I shall oppose it, not only on the general gronad 
of manifest injustice and inhumanity towards these people, but also, because nothing 
could tend more to exasperate the feelings of men, and to disturb that harmony which 
it is so desirable should sobost between all parts of our population. I can conoeiTe of 
nothing more certainly calculated to excite hostility to our institutions, in the Tcry 
bosom of our country, than a measure which proposes to exclude from th6 benefits and 
rights of citizenship, hundreds of thousands of honest, industrious, and upright men, 
who have quit their native land, because of the oppression which there they sufiered, and 
sought freedom under our flag, which they are ready ever to defend. When such a 
measure shall be presented, I shall resist its adoption to the uttermost of my power. See 
Congresnonal Globe 1843-44,/). 658. 

In the House of RcprcsentatiTes, on the Slat of May, 1844, John 
Quincj Adnms rose and asked leave to present a memorial from certain 
citizens of Pennsylvania, in which the memorialists respectfully represent 
that they are opposed to the facility of access which the naturalization 
laws, as they at present stand, afford to aliens for the attainment of the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. The prayer of the memorial ia : that 
the naturalization laws may be so altered as to require a residence of twen^- 
one years. He presented the petition in this formal manner, and not in 
the ordinary way, by laying it on the clerk's table, because it related to a 
subject of considerable importance, and upon which there was a consider- 
able difference of opinion ; and because he was willing to afford to the 
petitioners, who were unknown to him, the satisfaction of having their 
petition brought pointedly to the notice of the Uousc ; but, at the same 
time, he would remark that he did not wish to be understood as holding 
himself bound in any manner to su])port the prayer of the petition. He 
moved that the memorial be referred to the Judiciary Committee. Mr. 
Hammett moved that it be laid upon the table. Mr. Murphy demanded 
the yeas and nays, which were ordered ; and being taken, resalted — ^yeas 
128, nays 26, as follows : — % 

Yeas — Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, Barringer, Benton, Bidla^, Boyd, 
Brengic, BrinkerhofT, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Willian J. Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buite, 
Caldwell, 8heperd Caiy, Carroll, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Clinch, 
Clinton, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard D.Davis, John W. 
Davis, Dean, Dellet, Dickey, Dillingham, Dronigoole, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, FicUin, Foot, 
Foster, French, Goggin, Willis Green, Byram Green, Grider, Hale, Hamlin, Hammett, 
Hardin, Harper, Hcnly, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hubard, Hubbell, Hughes. Hungerfiird, 
Washington Hunt, James B« Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Irdn, Jenks, Cave Johnaon, 
Perly B. Johnson, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, John P. Kennedy, Kirkpatrick, 
Labrance, Leonard, IjUco^, Lumpkin, Maday, McClelland, McClemand, McConnell, 
McDowell, McKay, Mosely, Murphy, Nes, Newton, Norris, Owen, Pannenter, Faync, 
Petit, Peyton, Purdy, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, David a Reid, Reding, Relle^ Rhctt, 
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Riltrr, RupAell, 8l John, Sample, Saunders, Schc'nck, Scntcr, Thomas H. Seymoar, 
David L. Seymour, Simons, Slidell, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
John Stewart, Stone, Strong, Summer, Sykca, Tbomason, Thompson, Tibbctta, Tildcn, 
Tyler, Weller, Wentworth, Wetherad, White, Williams, Woodward, Joseph A. Wright, 
uid Yost— 128. 

Nayo — Meosn. Abbot, Adams, Causin, Clingman, CoIIamer, Cranston, Deberry, 
Giddings, Grinnell, Hudson, Jos. R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, McHvaine, Marsh, Mone, 
Pheonix, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, Rodney, Rogers, Caleb B. Smith, Spence, Vance, 
Yinlon, and Winthrop~26. 

At the second session of the twenty-eighth Congress, Messrs. Edward 
Joy Morris and Joseph R. Ingersoll, made ineffectual efforts in the House 
of RepresentatiYes, to obtain legislative action on the subject of the natur- 
alization laws. See Congressional Globe, 1844-45, pp. 64, 150. A num- 
ber of petitions on the subject were also presented, and on the 31st of 
January, 1845, Romulus M. Saunders, of North Carolina, from the 
Jodieiary Committee, presented a report and bill on the subject. The 
bill was read twice and referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union, and no further action was had thereon during the 
■CBsion. The bill adopted the period of five years' residence and two 
years for making the declaration of intention, but added new guards 
against frauds, &c. Appendix Congressional Globe 1844-45, 130. 
D.aring the early part of the same session, Uenry Johnson, of Louisiana^ 
introduced a resolution in the Senate instructing the Committee on the 
Jadiciary to inquire into the expediency of modifying the naturalization 
laws so as to extend the time allowed to enable foreigners to become citi- 
sens, prevent frauds, &c., which, after a debate in which Messrs. Johnson, 
Archer, Rives, Allen, Merrick, Dickinson, Berrien, and Foster of New 
York, participated, was adopted : — 

Mr. Johnson obxerved, that the facilities with which foreigTiera had been natnralixed 
within the last lew ycaxB, the prijarics committed in effecting the object, and the fraud 
and videnoe by which onr elections have been controlled, all prove the necessity of an 
Immediate change in the naturalization laws of the United States ; and that public sen- 
timent every where loudly called for prompt action on the subject, there can be no 
doubt. He remarked that, from information derived from the most rcspectaUe eourees, 
it appears that thousands of foreigners were naturalized and permitted to vote in some 
of Ihe large cities, at the late Presidential election, within a few weeks after they had 
reached our shores; that in the city of New York alone, upwards of 3,000 (bfeigners 
had been metamorphosed into American citizens, a few days before the election ; an J 
that, in e0ecting the dirty purpose, the most enormous frauds had been perpetrated ; and 
that a committee of vigilance in Philadelphia, composed of respectable men, had reported 
that, in a single ward of that city, 305 votes had been taken in the late election, and 
that not one of the men who gave the votes were to be found in the ward ten days afker 
the election. It is, indeed, a lamentable fact, said Mr. J., that most of the foreigners 
wlio immigrate to this country are profoundly ignorant of the nature of the government 
aad' of its political institutions, and are mere instruments in the hands of dctigniiig 
10 
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men, t > he nisrd nt elections for the most corrupt purposes. They control oar electU>n% 
and participate in the mobs and riots which disgrace the country. 

It cannot be disguised that, since the cs>tablishiiient of the policy which threw sn 
widely open the doors of the Constitution to strangers, a great change has come over the 
t:ouutry. The causes ubirh induced such facilities to be afTurded to men of foreign 
birth to become American citizens, have ail passed away, except the feeling* of kindneai 
which were an element in the Lei;islature ; and they, with the exception of inflicting a 
positive wrong, must be HulH)rdinale to the great interests, the permanent happincn, 
and the abiding glory of the nation. Our country, from the vast influx of immigranti 
for the last forty years, as well as ihe unprroedrnted natural increase of our native po- 
pulation, requires no such extraneous aid to give htr strengtii. The vast augmented 
diflusion of education, improving native talent, does away the necessity of inviting 
knowledge by the promise of {tolitical privileges. And we have, therefore, no motive 
lofl to extend such favors and indulgence, which are, in my view, adequate to counter^ 
balance the {xisitive e\ils that result from conferring them. Free government can only 
bo prest^rved and successfully conducted by the wisdom of it« citizens, therefore our eflbrti 
should be constantly directed to enligliten our native population. The mass of foreigner! 
who come among us have as much to unlearn as to learn, to fit them for free government 
Tho prejudices of birth, the predilections for the usages and customs of the conntry 
they come from, the love of its political institutions, or a hatred so great of them, confoond 
licejise with wrll-regulated freedom ; all coni:])ire, in my opinion, to render it no longer 
desirable tbat they should be depositories of political power in this country. In making 
tlicse observations, he said he was aware that individuals might come among as, to 
whom they do not apply ; that men might immigrate here of whom any country might 
be proud. We might .igain have our Tiafayettes and Gallatins, our Montgomeryit and 
Emmetls. But we cannot act on exceptions. We must look at the man^at the 
swarms of needy, ignorant people, which the nc<*essiiies of Europe are annually cast- 
ing on our shores. He did not wish to be understood, in making thc^se remarka, as 
Iwing oppo^ied to the immigration of foreigners lo the I'nited iStates. He would still 
allow strangers to seek an asylum in this country, and would permit them to acquire 
land and other proi)erty ; and he would protect them in tlieir persons and rights, until 
they shouM have resided hi^re a sutTurient time to understand our laws and political insti- 
tutions, and to become identified in interest and feeling with the American people. They 
should comprehend the rights, and appreciate the duties of American citizens, before 
they participate in the administration of the government. And he would prohibit foreign 
governments from transi)orting their convicts and paupers into this country, which some 
of tliem have done within the last few years to an alarming extent. This question 
(said Mr. J.) soars far above party considerations. It is a question upon which depends, 
not only the purity of our political institutions, but the preservation of the goremment 
ilMdf. All parties — whigs, democrats, natives, and naturalized citizens — are equally 
intcrinited in guarding against a re]HMition of the abuses complained of, which, if not 
prevented in future, may ultimately destroy our government 

Mr. Archer observed, he did not meicly deem the question involved in the resolution 
just submitted, transcendental in its magnitude and importance. He deemed it even 
more than that : it was an issue that comprehended every other issue that was at this 
time vital in its interest to the people of the I'nited States. 

Mr. Rives remarked, while he was not prepared, at the present moment, to go as 6r 
H Memed to be contemplated by his honorable friend from Louisiana, to extend for • 
IHJ conadcrahle period of time the probationary term of residence now required lo 
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acquire tho rights of citizeut^hip— yet he could have nu hesitation in giving nis counte- 
nance, siinply as a propoBition of inquiry, to the honorable Senator's resolution. It 
seemed to him (Mr. R.), from what they had all heard from the honorable Senator from 
Louisiana, (Mr. Johntit)n,) from what was known through the medium of the public 
press throughout the country, to every individual — that it was tiie bounden duty of 
Cimgress to aflbrd the widest sco]>c to tlic inquiry which was proix>t>ed, in rc^^ard to 
the nature and magnitude of the evils complained of, as well as a suitable and eifectuul 
remedy for the abuses which had been carried on to such a provoking extent under tho 
operation of these naturalization laws. He did not himself entertain a doubt — and the 
universal voice of tlic people bore testimony to the fact, and Senators could not, if they 
would, turn a deaf ear to it — that these abuses existed to an alarming extent, and de- 
manded the most earnest and s(*arching intiuiry. As his honorable friend from Louis- 
iana had remarked, the vant number of immigrant. -» which were now daily arriving upon 
oar shores, under tlio inducements thrown out by our laws, and forming {lowerful elc- 
nenSa in our social organization, and entering into the practical working of oar institu- 
tions, — demanded the consideration of every American citizen, whether native or 
adopted. 

He (Mr. R.) was not one of those who would wish to excJude that clement any more 
now than heretofore. He would not subject it to any unreasonable restraints ; far less 
would he subject it to any discriminations ; nor would he hesitate to give to every for- 
eigner, when an American citizen by naturalization, and in fact, as well as in name, his 
&lr and just share in the administration of the government, and in tho direction and 
control of our common destinicH ; but, at the same time, as his honorable friend (Mr. 
J.) had said, every consideration connected with the safety and purity, as well as tho 
establishment of our own free institutionii — all the impres^tvo lessons of history — en- 
joined upon us the solemn duty oi' putting these vital branches of national economy 
under a system of wine and efficient regulation. 

When we look back to that system as it stands upon the statute bi>ok — not its practical 
operation, but its fundamental principles — it seemed to him that, as a system, its foun- 
dations were laid in wisdom and prudence in regard to ourselvet^ as well as justice and 
liberality towards foreigners. What was that system ? Its leading principle assumes 
that a continuous residence in this country for a period of five years, accompanied with 
a bouafidt intention by evidence of a good moral character, orderly habits as a citizen, 
and decided attachment to tho republican principles of our Constitution, and consum- 
mated, finally,' by a solemn enjoinment of fidelity to tho country and its institutions^ — 
ia anch evidence, in the language of the Constitution of his (Mr. K.'s) own State, of 
"a permanent attachment to the common interest of the community, as authorizes tho 
individual who presents such proof to be clothed witli all the honorable attributes of an 
American citizen.'* He pointed out these considerations because they were made by 
the law of naturalization in the Constitution under which he had the character of an 
American citizen, so to be carried out that the eye of all could see the fundamental 
guarantees required by law ; and, according to the requisition of the statute book, they 
were to be ratified by a solemn court of record. If he understood the history of this 
nibject, as long as a system of naturalization policy was administered in the spirit in 
which it was conceived by the founders of our free institutions, there was no complaint 
heard whatever of any evil practical elTect growing out of it ; but, in the course of 
time, firom every important change in our legislation, as well as from a growing indif- 
lennce — recklessness, he might say — in the j>ublic mind, in regard to the proper admin- 
iatration of this law, a looseness arose in its practical operation, which was the source 
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of almost all the evils couipUincd of by the Senator of Louisiana, and alluded to by his 
worthy colleague, (Mr. Archer.) 

He would call the attention of those honorable senators and other gentlemen to a most 
▼ital and conservatiTo provision in that law, which was passed during the first year of 
Mr. Jeflbrson's administration ; and he asked the honorable senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Johnson] to consider whether the revival of that provision would not go « great 
way towards avoiding those evils which he complained of. The Legislatures of that 
day, well knowing the fiicility with which American citizens were, upon emergencies, 
manufactured out of aliens freshly arrived upon our soil, without a pre-requisite of five 
years' residence, provided that every foreigner, after the date of that law, should, on his 
arrival, report himself to the court of record* to be registered there, with an account of 
his age, name, birth, .the country from which he came, and all other things neceaaary for 
his [)crsonul identity ; so as to prevent the probability of fi-aud. To show the conserva- 
tive spirit in which our republican presidents had acted upon this subject, what did 
Mr. Madison do? — or rather, what was done during his administration? Another 
most important and salutary provision against fraud was adopted, in the requisition that 
no certificate of naturalization should be legal or valid unless the registry, and the preli- 
minary declaration of intention to liecome a citizen of the United States, were act forth 
at full length in the certificate of naturalization. Under this system of legislation, a per^ 
son born in a foreign country, and claiming to be an American citizen, was bound, in 
exhibiting his certificate, to show the record made by him before the proper court, on 
his arrival in the United States. 

These two simple provibions, both of which wore executed under the adminiatration 
of two of the l)cst republican presiilenls who had ever presided over the destinies of this 
eountiy, gave rise to no complaint, as long as they stood upon the statute book, in 
regard to the abuses like those which had arisen within a few yean past. When did 
they arise? When a fatal relaxation of that sound conservative policy commenced, 
called ** the era of good feelings ;" but, all must admit, an era not very fiivormble to that 
sort of protection, or liberty. In 1824, if he was not mistaken, the law which passed 
during Mr. Madison's time, requiring the record called for in the act originated by 
Mr. Jeficrson, and also requiring the declarations and all the documents to be set forth, 
was repealed by an act of Congress passed in May. That was the first relaxntbn of the 
sound conservative policy under the two administrations to which ho had re^rred. 
Another provision was made, at the same time, allowing the foreigner to go and make 
his declaration to the clerk of the court ; and that certification was sufficient evidence 
of his determination to become an American citizen. The wise act of Washington and 
Jeflerson required a notice of three years; it was now brought down to two yeais. 
These relaxations were the sources of most of the e\'ils complained oL But that was 
not all. This course of innovation, after the folly of the times, having been once entered 
upon, a few yean after (in 1828, during the last year of the administration of Jokn 
Quincy Adams), was continued by another radical innovation, repealing altogether both 
the provisions of Mr. Jefferson's and Mr. Madison's laws. In this growing laxity, did 
we not find the occasion of those evils which his honorable friends had ao properly pre- 
sented to the consideration of the Senate ? If so, did not sound wisdom require ns to 
■eek m remedy for these evils, by returning to the sound practical policy of the legisUtioa 
«f Jefisiaaii's and Madison's time, and by reviving those two provisions to which he had 
whb saeh other guards as might be found requisite? See dmgremamat 
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A week or two afltcrwards, on presenting a petition of like import as 
Kr. Johnson's resolntiou, 

Mr. Bochanan said ho had also received, with this memorial, a request from a respect- 
able citixen of Philadelphia, that he should express his opinion on this suhject at tho 
time of the presentation of the memorial. He did not consider this a proper time to 
enter into a discussion of this great question. At the same time, he had no objection to 
■Ute that be was against extending the time of ret^idencc of foreigners beyond the period 
of five years, which was now necessary to acquire the rights of citizenship. He enter- 
tained the same opinions now, upon this subject, that he entertained when he iurmerly 
pieaented memorials of this nature; but if it should be established thai the present 
natnraliution laws were not a sufficient guard against frauds, and if it should be esta- 
Uiahed that frauds had been committed to any thing like the extent mentioned, ho 
rfioold go with him who went farthest so to amend the naturalization laws that fraud 
wonld not be the consequence of this system ; and he believed that every citizen of the 
eoantryf whether native or naturalized, was deeply concerned in suppressing theiie frauds. 
- Mr. Archer said he was glad to know, at so early a period, what was the state of feeling 
liere. He was glad that it had been announced in that debate, to tho people of this 
eoantrj. Gentlemen were going to find, before two years passed over their heads, thnt 
this enormoua abuse, which he had almost heard denied on this floor yesterday, would 
BO Icmger be endured ; the people were not going to be contented with o(»serving the 
•fiect of zemedies, or any cutting off of what his honorable colleague [Mr. Rives] 



Mr. Rives observed, from his scat, that he had made use of no suck expression. 

He [Mr. ArcherJ understood him so; however, it was implied in the remarks of his 
coUeagne. He was going to do him full justice. He wus very Kure his honorable col- 
league, like himself, was most desirous to find a remedy for the abuse's which had been 
brought before the Senate ; but he [Mr. Rivet*] did not seem disposed to go to the extent 
that he [Mr. A.] was disposed to go to — not in stripping oil' branches of this abuse, 
bat in going directly to the root Let him tell his hoiiurable colleague he should have 
hie aincere participation in that object; but it was not in »;tripping off branches of tho 
abnae which he [Mr. Rives] spoke uf yesterday with a great many expressions of qualifica- 
tion» that this great abuse was to be reached. He bad expected to find in him, and the 
honorable senator from Maryland [Mr. Merrick], cordial and zealous allies in the object 
which he, for one, would never lose sight of — an ef&ctual eradication of the root of the 
eriL As to the sentiments of tlic honorable senator from New York [Mr. Foster], he 
naked the attention of the country to then). Afler that honorable gejitleman had finished 
hie remarks, he [Mr. A.] really did not know whether ho would be at liberty to make 
any distinction between indigenous citbtens of this country and those ofF«courings 
of a fineign population who were to come here and enter into the practical operation 
of oar institutions, if not to assist in framing them, while wholly ignorant of their value 
and import, or reckless of tho consequences. He was told that, if we undertook to form 
any distinction between foreigners and native Americans, it would be invidious. 
He was told that one man who had lived five years in the United States was just as 
good as another, and just as much entitled to exercise the elective franchise in the 
United States. Ho was told you must look, not to distinctions made by residence or 
tima, bnt those distinctions made by morals. And -what next? That it was veiy 
difficult to detect or enforce distinctions depending upon morals. And all this amounted 
10 what) To the fiM^ that, whikt all were ready to admit that the most nefiuioug 
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al>uses (and we had juat aa well undertake to deny that the aun ahinea aa to deny thia) 
had occurred at the late Presidential election, ncvertheleaa, there waa do diatinction to 
he made between native born citizens and those who were from a foreign country. Lei 
him tell the Senate and the country that such anticipations were not going to be realized. 
If the membera of thia and the other body did not take the matter into their handa, the 
people of the country would take it into their own hands, and adopt a more eficctual guard 
ugahist these frauds than any which had been proposed here for the redresa of thia 
public grievance. He moved the reference of the memorial to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

At tho first session of the twenty-ninth Congress, Robert C. Winthrop, 
of Massachusetts, presented in the House of Representatives the following 
resolves passed by the General Assembly of that State: — 

Whereas, The purity of the ballot box ia indispensable for the aecority of the righta and 
the free and full expreaaion of the will of the people ; and whereas, experience haa dearly 
demonatrated that the naturalization laws of the United States are loose and defective 
affording opportunities for the i)erpetration of gross frauds, destructive alike to the righta 
and morals of our citizens and the stability of our institutions : 

Jiesoived, That the rights, interests and morals of the people demand an immediate 
and thorough reviaion of the naturalization lawa; and we regard it aa an imperative 
duty of Congress so to amend those laws, that, while a liberal and juat policy shall be 
adopted towarda auch foreigners as are or may come among us, the rights and 
privileges of our countrymen shall be kept inviolate, and the ballot box permanently 
guarded against every improper influence. 

Htmthedf That our Senators and Representatives in Cong^sa are hereby eapecially 
requested to use their utmost exertions forthwith to procure such amendmenta in the 
naturolizatian laws aa shall carry uut and perpetuate, aa fiir aa possible, the principles 
indicated in tho foregoing resolve. 

When these resolutions were presented, Lewis C. Levin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, made a motion that they be referred to a Select Committee, 
and Richard Brodhead, of the same State, moved to refer them to the 
Judiciary Committee. A long and animated debate ensued, in which a 
great number of momliors participated, and during which Messrs. Levin, 
Campbell of New York, and Woodruff, expressed themselves in favor of 
material modification of the naturalization laws; Messr.<. Stanton of 
Tennessee, Owen of Indiana, Darrah of Pennsylvania, Kathbuu of New 
York, Y^ancey of Alabama, Baker of Illinois, and others, were in favor 
of the reference to a Select Committee, but opposed to any additional 
obstacles bein^ interposed to enable foreigners to become citizens ; while 
Messrs. Brodhead, Douglas of Illinois Hunt of New York, Payne of 
Alabama, Faran of Ohio, Dixon of Connecticut. Bowlin of Missouri, 
Chipmanof Michigan, Maclay of Now Y'ork, took decided and unqualified 
ground for a change of those laws, and favored the reference of the subject 
to the Judiciary Committee, and at the close of the debate it was so 
leferred ; which committee, through ^Lr. llathbun, made a report thereon, 
eoncluding with a resolution, "that no alteration of the naturalization 
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laws is necessary for the preservation of tbe rights, interests ana morak 
of the people, or for the guarding of the ballot box against every impro- 
per influence." See Congressional Globe of 1845-46, p, 52 to 353. 

Daring the first session of the thirtieth Congress, John D. Cummins, 
of Ohio, introduced a bill in the House of Representatives, declaratory 
of the rights of naturalized citizens, and to protect them in the peaceful 
exercise and enjoyment of their rights and priyileges against the acts and 
influence of foreign goyernments and their diplomatic agents, which he 
desired referred to a Select Committee, but which was committed to the" 
Jadiciary Committee, and no further action was had thereon. See Con- 
gressional Olobe of 1847-48, p. 805-18. At the same session, Daniel 
Webster introduced a bill in the Senate, providing that persons born out 
of the limits of the United States, of a father or mother who was a natural 
bom citizen of the Dnited States, should be entitled to all the privileges 
of citizenship; and, also, that every woman married, or who shall be 
married, to a citizen of the United States, shall be deemed a citizen, &c. 
It was referred to the Judiciary Committee, which reported favorably 
thereon, but no further action seems to have been had during the session. 
See Congressional Globe o/ 1847-48,1?. 834-44. 

On the 13th of February, 1850, James Thompson, of Pennsylyania, 
introduced into the House of Representatives, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, a bill entitled '* An act to extend the benefit of an act 
to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and to repeal the acts here- 
tofore passed on the subject of the wives and children of citizens,'' which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 
See Congressional Globe 1849-50, p, 325. At the next session the bill 
came up in order, but the House refused to consider it. See Congres- 
sional Globe 1850-51, p. 24. At the session of 1854-5, a bill similar in 
its provisions was passed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



NATURAUZATION FRAUDS. 



On the 27th of January, 1845, Mr. Berrien, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported a bill to establish an uniform nile of naturaliza- 
tion. It did not extend the probationary period beyond five years' resi- 
dence in the United States, and one year in the State, but proposed addi- 
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tional guards and restrictions to enable a foreigner to become a citizen. 
It was ordered to be printed, bat was not considered or acted apon 
daring the remainder of the session. See Congressional Globe 1814-45, 
p. 194. On the 3d of March following, the same gentleman, from the 
same Committee, made another report on the subject of frauds committed 
upon the naturalization laws, 5000 copies of which, embracing aif abstract 
of the testimony taken, were ordered to be printed by a strict party Yote, 
the Whigs voting in the affirmative and the Democrats in the negative. 
See Congressional Globe 1844-45, p. 389-90. The following is an 
extract from the Report^ Senate Document, No. 173, 2Sth Congress^ 
2d Session : 

The committee, iu the fulfilment of the duty assigned to them, would now proceed to 
examine these several subjects in detail, and to submit their views to the Senate in rela- 
tion to them ; but that justice to themselves, to the Senate, and especially to the grave 
and momentous subject referred to them, required that this examination, and the < 
quent submission of their views to the Senate, should be the result of a careful 
deration of the evidence which they were authorized to seek by the penonal examina- 
tion of witnesses, or by commissions to take their testimony. 

In obedience to the command of the Senate, commissions were issued to New York« 
j'hiladclphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans — the three former having been returned, but 
it so Ute a period as to render it entirely impracticable for the several members of the 
committee to examine them with the care and attention which their importance demands. 
The advanced period of the session at which those commissions were returned, the 
pressure of other important subjects on the attention of the Senate, and the conaeqiient 
impracticability of obtaining any legislative action in relation to the naturalisation laws 
ai the present session of Congress, have, in the judgment of the committee, necessarily 
limited their duty to the presentment to the Senate of the testimony which has been 
abtained in such a form as might aid the legislatioa of a future Congress, and render 
the facts which it discloses in the mean time accessible to the public 

They have accordingly caused abstracts of this testimony to be made, which they 
herewith submit as part of this Report ; und they recommend that the additional evi- 
dence which may be furnished, by the return of the commission which has not yet 
been received, may also be made part of the same by an abstract thereof, to be made 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Senate. 

In obedience to the instructions contained in the resolutions above referred to, com- 
missions were issued to the following-named gentlemen : to John C. Hamilton, John 
Lloyd, and Alexander Bradford, Esquires, of the city of New York ; to William B. Reed, 
Samuel Badger, and John M.Scott, Esquires, of the city of Philadelphia ; to Charles H. 
Pitts, Samuel Barnes, and George A. Spreekelsen, Esquires, of the city of Baltimore; 
and to William L. Hodge, William Christy, and Randall Hunt, Esquires, of the city of 
New Orleans — authorizing and empowering them to summon witnesses for the purpose 
of giving true answers to certain interrogatories. 

In the report of the commissioners appointed to take tesUmony at 
New Orleans, they complain of not being able to secure the attendance 
of witnesses who were subpoenaed. They say : 
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«* The commiMionen have endeavored to execute the dutici confided to them, free 
from all party bias or prejudice. They subpoenaed mdiscriininately persons belonging 
to both the great political parties, who they thought could give information either on 
die subject of the abuse of the naturalization laws, or of frauds and violonce at elections, 
H contemplated by the third interrogatory from the Judiciary Committee. They regret 
that those thus subpoenaed, belonging to the democratic party, have generally omitted or 
ralused to attend, to give rebutting or explanatory testimony in relation to alleged frauds 
oOBunitCed by that party, or to bring forward* and sustain by testimony any similar 
chaTgcs against the opposite party." 

The commissioners at Philadelphia also certify that the attendance of 
two persons, Richard Palmer and Isaac R. Diller, who might have pro- 
bably made important disclosures in relation to some matters which were 
the subjects of investigation, whom they desired to examine, could not bo 
procured. Sufficient testimony was, however, procured to show that euor- 
moos frauds and abuses had been practiced, as the following abstract 
from the testimony accompanying the Report of the Senate Committee 
proves : 

FRAUDS IN LOUISIANA. 

Among the testimony furnished by the commissioners at New Orleans 
is a certified copy of the proceedings of the Senate of that State, -sitting 
as a high court of impeachment, for the trial of Judge Elliott, in 1844, 
from which the following abstract is made : 

AvTicLK II. — " That the said Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, reckless of truth 
and duty, and contrary to the sacred obligation of his oath, by which ho stood bound faith- 
fully and impartially to discharge all the duties imposed upon him, unlawfully and cor- 
ruptly caused and permitted seventeen hundred and forty-eight certificaieSj purporting 
to be certificates of naturalization, or judgments entered in legal form on the records of 
the said court, to be issued, under the seal of the said court of the ciiy of Lafayette, by 
Abner Phelps, the clerk thereof, from the 2d day of March, 1841, to the 4th day of 
January, 1844, in fraud of the naturalization laws of the United States, to the subvor- 
sion of the policy of the United States, and to the great danger of the liI)crticH of the 
people — he, the said Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, well knowing the said pre- 
tended certificates to be false, and that there was no minute or judgment entered on 
record in said court, to authorize or warrant the issue of said certificates." 

The yeas and nays were taken on the above article, and 

Messrs. Garcia, Armant, Bernard, Carter, Downs, Dupre, Livaudais, Morse, Slidell, 
and Sparrow, voted that he was guilty of the issuing some of the said certificates, as 
charged, but not all, (10 yeas;) and 

Messrs. Davidson, Ijacoste, Ledoux, and Walker, voted that he was not guilty^ 
because they believed that the question could not be divided, (4 nays.) 

The third article of impeachment, which was in the following words and figures, was 
read, viz.: 

Articls III. — «That the said Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, has unlaw- 
IbOj and corruptly permitted and caused Abner Phelps, the clerk of the said city court 
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of Jjafuvettc, to issue, under the seal of the said court, at various times, from the Sd dij 
of March, 1841, to the Ist day of January, 1644, fraudulent certificates of naturalizatioB 
to a large number of aliens, to wit: 1748, or thereabouts, not entitled to be admitted, 
and not admitted, to citizenship; that among these certificates were— 

1. One issued, on the 20th day of September, 1843, to Patrick Moran, who mrrived 
in the United States seven years ago, and is now thirty-two years of age, who never 
made, in any court, a declaration of hiH intention to become a citizen, never took the 
oath of allegiance, nor complied with any of the requisites of the acta of CongresB on the 
subject of naturalization. 

2. Ono issued to Patrick P*Idod, on the 20th day of September, 1843, who nrrived in 
tho United States when he was twenty-eight years of age, and who did not comply with 
any of the requisites of the acts of Congress on the subject of naturalization. 

3. One isiiucd, on the SOth September, 1843, to William Lynd, who had never com- 
plied with any of the requisites of the acts of Congress on the subject of naturalization. 

4. One issued to Ludwig Bendixen, on the 2lBt day of September, 1843, who never 
complied with tlie acts of Congress on the subject of naturalization. 

5. One issued, on the 2Sd day of September, 1843, to Rudolphe Schlothe, who never 
complied with any of the requisites of the acts of Congress on the subject of naturalizs- 
tion. 

6. One issued, on the 19th day of September, 1843, to John McCarthy, who never 
complied with any uf the requisites of tlie acts of Congress on the subject of naturaliza* 
tion, except making a dcrlaration uf his intention to become a citizen. 

7. One issued, on the 19th day of September, 1843, to John Perry, who never com- 
plied with any of the requisites of the acts of Congress on the subject of naturalizstion. 

8. One issued, on the 14th day of S:<cpteml>or, 1843, to Robert Lowe. 

9. One issued, on the 10th day of August, 1843, to A. Garcia Anselmo. 

10. One issued, on the SOth day of August, 1843, to Francisco Lopez. 

11. One issued, on the 20th day of August, 1843, to Fidcle Tagliaferro. 

12. One JHsued, on the SOth day o( August, 1843, to Juan Ybarry. 

13. One issued, on tho SOth day uf August, 1843, to Joseph Davis. 

14. One issued, on the SOth day of August, 1S43, to James Trcscaa. 

15. One issued, on the SOth day of August, 1843, to C. Maitre. 

16. One issued, on the SOth day of August, 1843, to Francisco Pereiraa. 

17. One issued, on the SOth day of August, 1843, to Bartolomeo Robira. 

18. One issued, on the SOth day of August, 1843, to Kamon Morello; 
and 

19. One issued, on the SOth day of August, 1843, to J. Monfa, and delivered for him, 
by the clerk of the said court, to B. Rohira; the said J. Monfa never appear "hI beibre the 
said city court of the city of Lafayette. 

That in no one of the above specified cases were the necessary qualifications to 
enable the applicant to become a citizen of the United States proved, in the manner and 
fiorm and by the legal number of duly qualified and competent witnesses, to have been 
possessed by such ai>plicant; nor was there, in any one of the said cases, a judgment of 
the said city court of Lafayette, rendered in legal form, and recorded; nor were the 
other forms and rrquisites of the acts of Congress complied with. 

That the said Benjamin C. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, in many of tho above men- 
tioned cases, (to wit : in the cases of Robert Lowe, B. Robira, Joseph Davis, F. Tag>* 
liafcrro, A. Garcia Anschno, J. Monfa, and others,) was in court, and partici|uited in the 
issuing of the aforesaid faUc certificates to aliens not entitled to them ; atfid that, by 
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their isnuc, the said Benjamin G. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, has roantcnanced, prac- 
ticed, and sanctioned, a fraad upon the naturalization laws of the United States, to the 
overthrow of law, the disgrace of the judicial power, the corruption of the public me- 
nds, and to the cndangermcnt of good order and public liberty." 

The yeas and nays were taken upon the above third charge, and 

Measrs. Garcia. Annan t, Bernard, Carter, Downs, Duprc, Livaudais, Morse, SlidcII, 
BpaiTow, and Walker, votc^l that he was guilty of some of the specifications charged in 
tide article, (11 yeas ;) and 

Messrs. Davidson, Ijacostc, and Lcdoux, voted that he was not guilty, because the 
charge was not susceptible of division, (3 nays.) 

The fourth article of impeachment, which was as follows, was read, viz. : 

*'That Benjamin 0. Elliott, judge as aforesaid, caused and permitted 387 of the 
■IbieBaid certificates of naturalization, to be issued on the 21st day of September, 1843, 
in &vor of aliens not entitled to be admitted to citizenship ; and that, in sanctioning the 
i/muB of these, as well as of the other certificates of naturalization, the said Benjamin 
C» Elliott was instigated and moved by corrupt love of lucre, and a desire of unlawful 
i; and that he has corruptly and unlawfully received, at various timed, and from :<everal 
, divers sums of money for the certificates of naturalization illegally issued from 
Ui eourt during the last three years. And the House of Reprcitentativei^, by protesta- 
tion, saving to themsselves the liberty of exhibiting, at any time hereafler, any further 
articles, or other accusations or inipcachmentii, against the said Benjamin 0. Elliott, and 
also replying to his answers which he shall make unto the articles herein preferred 
: him, and of offering proof of the same, and every part thereof, and to all and 
' other article, accusation, or impearhment, which shall be exhibited by them, as tlio 
oasa shall require, do demand that the said Benjamin C. Elliott may be put to answer 
the high misdemeanor in oflTice herein charged against him, and that such proceedings, 
rzaminations^ trial, and judgment, may be thereupon had and given as are agreeable to 
law and justice." 

The yeas and nays were taken on the above charge, and 

Messrs. Garcia, Armant, Bernard, Carter, Downs, Dupre, Ijivaudais, Morse, Slidell, 
and Sparrow, voted that he was guilty of corrupt motives, (10 yeas ;) and 

Messrs. Davidson, Lacoste, Ledoux, and Walker, voted that he was not guilty, (4 
nays.) 

The following decree was read, viz. : 

<* Wherefore, it is ordered, adjudged, and decreed, that the said Benjamin C. Elliott, 
judge of the city court of the city of Lafiiyette, be, and ho is hereby, removed from his 
•aid office ; and that the said office be, and the same is hereby, declared yacant, firom 
this 6th day of April, 1844," and unanimously adopted. 

The same commissioners also furnished a certified copy of a report of 
the Special Committee of the Honsc of Representatives of Louisiana, to 
inquire into the election frauds perpetrated in that State at the Presiden- 
tial election in 1844, from which the following extract is made : 

The committee regret to say that they have not yi't been able to extend their inves- 
tigation to any parishes except those uf PlaquemincH and East Baton Rouge ; and that, 
as regards Plafjurmincs, many witnesses of the utmost importance have not bf*en 
examined. Some of those witnesses have been summoned, and have neglej^lrd to a|»- 
othem have secreted tliemselvcs, or kept out of the reach of the oflicers of this 
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House. Some have sent ft>r czcase the plea of licknefli ; some are believed to be oa 
board the steamer Agnes, and the residence of a few others could not be ascertained. 

Notwithstanding all this, the testimony already rqjceived by the committee establisbei, 
beyond doubt, that the election in Plaquemines, for electors of President of the United 
States, in November last, was conducted in a lawless and irregular manner ; that it was 
accompanied with turbulence, disorder, threats, and violence, on the part of the pnUie 
officers and others, with intent to intimidate and influence voters ; and that it was 
fraught with illegal votes, with fraud and corruption, and with a fatal disregard of the 
laws of the land, of morality, and of religion. 

That testimony is now submitted to the House in the printed journal of the comaiittea 
accompanying this report 

The committee feel it due to themselves and to the good people of the State of Loni^ 
iana, in submitting tlic testimony reported by them, to notice and comment aomowhat 
more in detail upon the extraordinary fects developed by that testimony. • • • 

It appears, from the testimony of Mr. John Claiborne and of Mr. John C. Laae^ 
that on Monday, the 4th November last, at a meeting of the Central State ConunittM 
of the Democratic party, Mr. John Claiborne ** propoaed that means should be oflered 
to such democratic voters of the parish of Orleans as had been excluded, by any circun- 
stanco or under any pretext, from voting that day, to go to aome other point within tha 
county of Orleans, stating his entire belief that they had a right so to do under tht 
Constitution of the State." 

« Mr. John Slidell and other gentlemen addressed the meeting, and the question was 
discussed legally and morally. Statements were made, that large numbers of democrati 
had been precluded, under various pretexts, from the right of voting. It was finally 
agreed, that an cfibrt should bo made to get such persons as had been excluded from 
voting here together, and offer them a conveyance to Pointe a la Hache, in the pararii 
of Plaquemines, and within the county of Orleans, for the purpose of exerciaing the 
right of sufTragc." 

Mr. John Claiborne stated that he had ascertained that not more than 150 peraons 
went to Pointe a la Hacbo, of whom 130 there voted. 

Mr. John C. Lame stated that he went in the steamer Planter to Pointe a la Hacbo, 
from New Orleans, at the time and on the occasion already alluded to, and that there 
were 150 or 160 persons on board, about 20 or 30 of whom were not entitled to ¥Ote. 

He continued : 

** When the boa't landed, seeing on the bank some whig gentlemen of the city, be 
requcKted the persons on board to walk in procession, for the purpose of keeping them 
separate ftom the whigs, for fear of any collision, as, the political excitement being high, 
such a thing might be apprehended. Ailor they had left the boat, witness went on shora 
and paw the inspectors of election ; told them those men had come there to vote ; thai 
about 130 of them were ent'UUd to vote in tkeeity^ but had not voted, and asked their 
opinion of the law, whether those men had a right to vote in the pariah of Plaqueminea, 
within the county of Orleans, expressing at the same time his own views of their right. 
The imtpcctors of the election coincided with him in opinion, and he found it unn^ 
oessary to go in the room where the polls were open." 

And he concluded his testimony by stating, in reply to a question by one of the com- 
mittee, " About one-third of the persons who went on board of the Planter voert Amt- 
rieansf the rest were naturalized citizens.** 

Other witnesses swear that the great body of them appeared to be foreignora. And 
Mr. John Slidell, a member of the late Congresa of the Unite<] States, and Reprcaenta- 
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tivB elect of the fint Congretsional diftrict of Louisiana, to ierve in tho next CJongrcas of 
tt« UDion, addrewed the following letter to the preaiding officen at the poll at Pointe 
A la Haefae : 

« Tuesday^ November 6. 

" Mr DxAm Siri : The steamboat Planter will convey to Pointe a la Hache a num- 
hm of legally qnalified ▼otera of New Orlcant, who have been dqyrived of the opportu- 
nity of voting at New Orleans. I am sure that, being residents of the county, their 
votes will be received by you. The whig committee are collecting their votes, to bo dis- 
patched for the same porpose to some point of which we arc ignorant. 
•« Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"JOHN 8LIDELL. 

•<To Meam. Debouchel, Regisse, and Wiltz, 

** Pointe a la Hache:' 

Tt IB doe in truth and justice to say, that this committee has received no e>-idenco 
which in any manner justifies the statement of Mr. Slidell, in his letter as to the whig 
, coBinittee. 

It Rppeara, from Che official returns made to the Secretary of State of Louisiana, that 
1/M4 votes were polled in the parish of Plaquemines, at the election of Presidential 
•lectors in November last 

Mr. Joseph B. Wilkinson says, ** that more than 400 votes were never polled at any 
•leetion, in the whole parish, previous to the last election." 

Mr. Robert A. Wilkinson testifies that he *' has lived in the parish twenty-five years ; 
cantassed it when his &thtr was a candidate, six or eight years ago ; used his greatest 
azaitioiis, and oould not find more than 3A0 or 400 voters ; believes there are not more 
totars in -the parish now than were then." 

Mr. Phillippe Toca corroborates this. 

It is well known that at the last Gubernatorial election, and at the election for a Re- 
frasenUtive to Congress for the first Congressional district of this State, in July, 1844, 
than were great exertions made by both political parties ; and yet we find that ** Mr. 
Thomas M. Wadsworth, being duly sworn, deposeth that his domicil is in the parish of 
Flaqneminea; has been acquainted with the parish since 1632; has never known a 
vote, except the last, to exceed 400, or thereabout." And " Mr. Descotaux Saucier, 
baing duly sworn, deposeth that he was born in Plaquemines, and lived there 58 years ; 
was Sheriff of that parish fourteen years and seven months ; resigned his office of 
Sheriff in 1834, and left the parish two years and one month ago ; while ho resided 
there, the number of votes received never exceeded three hundred and odd." 

Gomment opon thu testimony is unnecessary. 

FRAUDS IN PHILADELPHIA GENERAL SESSIONS. 

John G. Wolf, of Philadelphia, deposed as follows : 
I have knowledge of what I consider frauds upon the naturalization laws, obtained in 
thill way ; I was one of the Grand Inquest, inquiring for the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, at the October term of the Court of Quarter Sessions. The judges of that 
total were the honorable George W. Barton, R. T. Conrad, and J. M. Doran. We were 
inatmcted to inquire into the subject of firauds upon the naturalization law. We did 
80, ftiUy and minutely, particularly in the Court of General Sessions itself. Tho result 
«f that investigation was a presentment, on or about the 28th of October, 1840. I have 
I at a copy of this presentment, now exhibited to me, (hereto appended, marked 
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A.) whicn is correct The facts stated in it are jast and true, and were fully justified 
by the evidence before us and inspection of the papers. I wish to refer to this prewnt- 
ment as part of my evidence ; it was made under a full sense of our responnbiliUci as 
jurors. Afler makings this presentment, and remaining in session several days, expectr 
ing the action of tlie Commonwealth's ofGcers upon it, we were discharged. I have 
notes in my possession of evidence taken in the Grand Jury, corroborating the stalB- 
nicnt I have made. 

A. — ^Pretentment of the Grand Jury. 

That, in compliance with directions of the court, they entered immediately into a 
laborious investigation of the circumstances attending the naturalization of citizens in 
the Courts of General and Quarter Sessions ; and, as the facts which the papers of the 
offices, and the examination of the clerks of said offices, have brought to the knowledge 
of the Grand Jury, would, in tlicir opinion, render it proper that certain certificates of na- 
turalization should be immediately vacated, they now present the following statements : 

That the petitioners have not made their declarations in the case two years before theii; 
application for citizenship, yet, from the endorsements on the same, and the testinxniy 
of L»aac R. Diller, deputy clerk, and to the usage of the offices, it is belieTed that in 
each of said cases certificates of naturalization have been issued. 

That, in a number of cases, the usual endorsement, when certificates of naturaliia- 
tion arc issued, as sworn to and admitted by Isaac R. Diller and others, acting for Iht 
clerk, William O. Kline, certificates of naturalization are believed to have issued. 

That none of these papers h*avc the approbation of any «f the presiding judges of 
the court; and, in case that approbation is necessary, it appears to this jury that sadi 
certificates of naturalization should bo vacated. 

That, in other cases, there are no signatures to the petitions, or to the proof of re«- 
dcnce for five years, though marked ** approved" by Judge Doran ; and also by DiDcr, 
deputy clerk, that the petitions for naturalization, and the declaration of the dtisens 
proving the residence for five years, had been duly sworn or affirmed. This daas of 
cases requires such action as the court considers proper ; as certificates of natQralisatioB 
have, according to the oath of Isaac R. Diller, been issued, when approved by Jndgs 
Doran, and attested by him. That Judge Barton has proved, before the Grand Jniy, 
in a number of cases, where, also, by tlie proof of Isaac R. Diller, certificates of natora- 
lization are believed to have been issued, that his name or initials, signifying approba- 
tion, have been forged. The Grand Jury desire such action on these cases as the 
circumstincos require — believing they ought to be vacated. 

The Grand Jury, also, present, that Judge Doran authorized the persons acting lor 
Jumcs Ent'u, Clerk of the Quarter Sessions, and W. O. Kline, to swear the persons a|K 
])1ying for citizenship, and the citizens proving the residence of the petitioners, in the 
hall uf the State-house and the rooms adjoining the court room. That there axe xm> 
means of distinguishing, during a portion of three days, how many were sworn in open 
court, according to law, and how many in the said hail and adjoining rooms. In the 
cases on those days, the Grand Jury desire such action as may be deemed correct 

That the Grand Jury, on inquiring for a list of fees received by James Eneo, jr., and 
W. O. Kline, on diflcrent days, in order to ascertain the naturalization certificates issued, 
find that these officers have ko])t no such account of fees received for issuing natarali* 
zation certificates, which they consider contrary to the law constituting their offioea. 

That, in the offices of William O. Kline, Clerk of the Court of General Sessions, and 
James Eneu, jr. Clerk of the Quarter Sessions, no account or register, or inder, lias 
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been kept of the citizens naturalized ; and that in no raso has it been usual hy them to 
•nter on the decIarationH, tliat certificatcfl of citizenship have been iK^ued on the decla- 
ntions, though issued in their own courtu. 

The Grand Jury regret to observe, that the precaution hos not been taken to record. 
in the different offic4?s, the residence, at the timo of applying for citizenship, and where 
they hove resided during the year, and generally during the four years additional, inak- 
ing op the five. And they would respectfully state, that if mars^ins were preserved, 
stating these facts, numbers of the certificates isftued, and the certificates cut from such 
books inserted, these precautions would be a great security against fraud ; and where 
eopies or additional certificates were issued, such fact should l>e specially stated. 
HENRY TROTH. JOHN SEDDINGER, 

JAMES L. DUNN, SAMUEL C. COOPER, 

THOMAS BIDDLE, WM. H. MATTHEWS, 

JOHN G. WOLF, JAMES FASSITT. 

JOHN RAKESTRAW, CA8SIMER L. LUBEN, 

THOMAS STREET, WM. COLLINS. 

JEREMIAH CLARK, 

James L. Dann, Esq., being duly sworn, deposed as follows : 

I WAS a member of the Grand Jury, inquiring for the city and county of Philadel- 
phU, in the months of September and October, 1810. That Grand Jury were specially 
directed by the court to inquire into the matter of alleged frauds said to have been com- 
mitted in procuring naturalization piqicrs. Before that Grand Jury, proof was made, 
flntirely satisfactory to me, of the occurrence of frauds in these particulars, namely : 
that a number of certificates of naturalization had been granted upon papers upon 
which the name or initials of Judge Barton, of the Court of General Sessions, hud been 
fiirged. Of this description, there were fourteen cases. 

Secondly, that a number of like certificates had been granted in cases in which the 
dedaration of intention had not been made two years previously. 

Thirdly, that such certificates were granted where no declaration of intention had 
been made ; but I cannot say whether or not these were cases of minors. 

Fourthly, that, in some cases, the dates of the declarations of intention had been 
altered on the record. 

Fiflhly, that in one of the records — namely, that of the declaration of intention — there 
were a number of pages, containing what purported to be declarations, manifestly in- 
terpolated, and admitted by tlie ofliccrs so to have been done. Upon this particular 
matter, we requested that an indictment might be drawn by the proper officer, and sent 
to us for our action thereon ; but this was not done. 

Siithly, that, in many cases, aliens procured tlieir certificates of naturalization without 
the approval of any judge written at the foot of the petition, according to the usual 
practice of the court, as declared to us by one of the judges of the court, who appeared 
before the Grand Jury, at his own request, and stated, among other things, that a thou- 
tand of these papers had been granted under his supervision, but never without his 
written approbation being put upon the petition. He also stated that, for a short period 
of time, he had intrusted the examination of the papers to the clerk, with strict in- 
■tmetions to be particular, and, relying upon his examination, had signed the papers, 
when presented to him, without examination by himself; but being then informed that 
inegnlarities had crept in, he adopted a different course, and examined for himself, and 
I a number of applicants. Of this class, there were thirty-seven cases. 
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Oeorge W. Barton, Esq., coansellor at law, being dalj sworn, deposed 
as follows : 

I was President Judge of the Court of General Sesaions for the city and conntjr of 
Philadelphia, during and after the year 1840. Some time in the fall of that year, I re> 
ceived information that a large number of frauda, in reference to mattera of naturmlizt- 
tion had been practiced, or were supposed to have been practiced, in the naturalizatioB 
process of that court, as well as in the Court of Quarter Sessions, for the same city and 
ouunty. As soon as practicable after receiving this information, I sent for the Grand 
Jury, made this matter subject of special charge, and urged upon them the necessity of 
fVill investigation. I was examined, among other witnesses, by the Grand Jury ; and, 
from the naturalization papers which were placed in my hands, I selected a large num- 
ber, upon each of which was written a forgery of the initials of my name, approving of 
or allowing the same. I thought they were pretty skillful imitations, but auperior to my 
own handwriting. I have no recollection of any forgery of my name, beyond the iuH 
tials. For the sake of convenience, it was frequently the practice of the judges to write 
only the initials of their name, instead of the name in fnll, at tho end of tho word 
*' approved." There wore a large number of naturalizations granted in other rooms, oat 
of tho court rooms, but never by me, nor with my consent or approval. I have never 
ascertained nor obtained any knowledge of the person or persons who forged my initials, 
although every means were used to discover the same. I am informed, and believe, 
that Greorge Hofiher, who was a high constable of the court, and others among its tip- 
staffii, acted occasionally as deputies for the clerk. I never authorized any proceeding 
of the kind, never was applied to upon the subject, nor ever heard of it until my conned 
tion with the court had ceased ; and I have reason to believe that the practice was un- 
known at the time to the majority of the court 

Thomas Doyle, deputy in the clerk's office of the Court of General 
Sessions, in answer to the question, testified as follows : that it appean 
from the book that on the 28th October, 1840, the papers of some sixty 
or seventy persons, naming them, '' purporting to be declarations of in- 
tention, were annulled, and made void and of none effect, by decree of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the county of Philadelphia, as haying been 
fraudulently and irregularly interpolated on said record." 

FRAUDS AND ABUSES OF THE NATURALIZATION LAWS. 

Ueman W. Childs, of the city of New York, merchant, aged forty-fire 
years, being sworn, answered thus : 

I consented to serve, to prevent aliens getting their papers illegally at the Comt of 
Common Pleas in this city, in October, 1840, in behalf of the Whig Young Men's 
Executive Committee, and was there ten or fifteen days prior to the November etectioii 
of that year. The press of aliens was very great at the court to get naturaliied. They 
came principally under three men, who led them. One was a German, whom I have 
seen in a German house in Broad street, as a porter. Another was Mr. Snow, a ahoe- 
maker, who resided at that time in Greenwich street, in the third ward; I should think 
ho was an American. The third was a man of Irish descent, who resided then, and I 
believe has since, in the sixth vrard. These three persons were going from Tanunauy 
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Han to die Court-hoofle oonitantly, and bringing in three or four or five at a time. Mr. 
Bnow I knew to be a poor man ; I think they all were, yet they gpent a great many 
dftya wholly in bringmg up aliens to be naturalized. I put qoeitions, through the judgo 
to dio applicants, and by such questions prevented several — quite a* number — getting 
dieir papers at that court. I have known them to bring up the same persons as many 
•■ three times, producing different witnesses to strengthen their case, and some of them 
woo finally rejected, who, within a day or two after, were naturalized in the Marine court* 
The pTMs was so great that persons were admitted with very little investigation, such 
•■ would by no means satisfy a juror in a case in our common courts. 

I ahould think over 100 were naturalized daily for several days prior to the election. 
I Ofloally called in the evening on the clerk, to see the number that had been naturalized 
tlmiigh the day, and he would inform me, by counting the number of tickets he had 
TOCoived from Tammany Hall, which were a plain ticket with one or two initials on 
tboiii. I understood the price of naturalizing with these tickets was one dollar. In the 
nmo year, in the Marine court, I saw Henry E. Riell stand near the clerk with quite a 
■amber of $5 bills in his hands ; I think they were of the Tradesmen's bank. As 
oftnk ta two of the papers were passed, he gave the clerk a $5 bill. I should think the 
Cfane Oeenpied in passing the two would not exceed seven minutes. There appeared 
to bo ^ory few questions asked. My attention was called to this court, as several were 
Botonliiod there who had been refused in the court of Common Pleas. 

Henry E. Kiejl, of New York, a Custom-house oflScer, aged thirty-five 
yean, being sworn, said : 

Ever sineo 1 have been a man, I have been friendly to naturalization. Have been 
engaged m racfa measures by the general committee of Tammany Hall ; I have made 
ont moat of the papers that have been made in Tammany Hall for a great many years. 
I was one of the general committee. I believe it has been customary pretty generally 
toadTertise merely that the Naturalization committee was in session, tn 1840, 1 think, 
I pnbliidied, ibr some two or three months previous to the election, a brief exposition of 
tho lawa, that applicants might know what qualifications were necessary. At each 
doction, it has been customary for many hundreds to apply from the counties adjoining 
tlii% prindpally owing to the witnesses residing in this county, or tho respective courts 
whore the api^icant resided being closed. A large proportion of tho applicants were 
generally poor people ; and those who wished to pay for themselves generally applied at 
the oonrts. 1 ahould suppose the general committee naturalized from twelve to fif- 
I hundred persons for the last election. 
QL Aboot what number were thus naturalized at the spring election, 1844 1 
A* I believe about thirteen hundred. I ascertained this number from the clerks of the 



^ Abont what number were thus naturalized at the spring election of 1843, or at 
any election previous thereto ? 

A» I beiieTe about the usual number naturalized at the spring and fall elections, with 
die ezoeption of the Presidential election, 1840, would average about one thousand at 
eeeh election ; and on that occasion I was engaged some four or five months in making 
eat the preliminary papers, and, to the best of my remembrance, about three thousand 
weie natnraliied during the period of five months. I paid several hundred dollara my- 
wM towarda defraying these expenses on that occasion. 

Ql Are yen at this time, or have you within a few weeks past been, engaged in ok 
11 
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tainlng the attendance of persons to be naturalized, by an advertiMnient, with joQr own 
name subscribed thereto, or that of any other person ? 

A. I am President of the Naturalization Society of thia city, which meets monthiy, 
and has been established for the purpose of giving information to aliens as to what the 
lawa of Congress are on that subject, and to encourage them to declare their intentioii 
and to become citizens in a lawful manner. There baa been such an advertiMmeat, 
with my name subscribed to it, on the 29th of last month, for the purpoae of declaring 
their intention. The invitation to bo naturalized, I believe, was accidentally left out 
This society, which has been established for charitable purposes, meeta about once a 
month ; and it makes no distinction, by its constitution, whether the applicant is a whig 
or democrat We aid any that apply. 

HIRED WITNESSES AND FALSE SWEARING. 

Meyer Blam, of Baltimore, appeared, and was sworn on the five booki 
of Moses, (he being a Jew.) He gave the following answers to interro- 
gatories propounded to him : 

Is a naturalized citizen. Knows a person, named Emanuel Weinman, who has beea 
a witness for a number of persons naturalized. Has known said Weinman to call upon 
persona who had not been many months in the country, and request them to go to 
court to be naturalized ; that he would be their witness, or get them naturalized. Ths 
■aid Weinman has obtained naturalization papers for many persons who were not enti- 
tled to receive them. Would not believe Weinman upon his oath. He bears a bad 
character, as many other persons will testify if called upon. He does not know tfiat 
persons improperly naturalized by Weinman had voted, but infers from their getting 
their papers that such was their intention. Knows that John 8chad, natnraliied bj 
Weinman, in September, 1844, was in Germany two years ago next month, as he took 
out and brought -back letters for witness. 

Samoel Ellenger was sworn on the five books of Moses, (he being i 
Jew,) and answered as follows : 

** Knows Emanuel Weinman, and that he has been much engaged in natiiraliiiiig 
persons ; and, from his having had no business to transact, is induced to beiieve tiiat 
he was compensated for being a witness in some cases. From his knowledge of Wein- 
man, witness would not believe him on oath. Witness believes, that to protect the 
country, an alteration of the naturalization laws is necessary. Every foreigner coming 
to this country should bring a certificate of good character. Witness states, that as 
Weinman left the room a few minutes before his (witness) exammation, he spoke to the 
witness in Hebrew, and requested that he would be merciful to him (Weinman) in his 
testimony." 

The Baltimore commissioners, who examined the foregoing witnessett 
make the following note in their report in relation to Weinman : 

Emanuel Weinman, the witness, appears upon the records of the several courts in 
this city as the witness in a number of cases of naturalization. This commisaioii hav- 
ing obtained from the clerks of those courts a list of the persons naturalized in the jesrs 
1843 and 1844, examined Weinman in relation to his knowledge of some of I 
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(Weinman) not having boon informed whelhcr he had beon witness or not in the 
named to him. It appeara, from this examinationi that he acknowledged himaelf to be 
mueqnainted, by name, with several individuals for whom ho acted as witness, to enable 
tiiem to obtain their naturalization papers, in 1843 and 1844. 

Simon P. Huff, of the city of New York, attorney at law, aged forty- 
fire years, being duly sworn, said : 

The law requires a previous reiiidence of five years in the United States, and in the 
State of one year ; and the witnesses have sworn to these facts, but I have been satia- 
tied in my own mind that they knew nothing about it. The books show that in a 
number of instances the same witness has testified for fifty, sixty, or one hundred appli- 
cants. I have seen instances when the witness was ignorant of the name of the appli- 
eant, and would ask him his name in his native language. I have seen witnesses hanging 
about the court, who I was satisfied were there for the purpose of being witnesses for 
poraona applying for naturalization ; some of them have told roe they were paid for being 
witnesaea ; some of these witnesses were not citizens ; and in one instance, I remember, 
' a man had been witness for a number of applicants, he was himself naturalized. 



William Wardenberg, being sworn, gave the following answers to in- 
terrogatories propounded to him : 

Knowa a man of the name of Frederick Nicmiller ; was his witness when naturaU 
ned ; he was naturalized last fall in Baltimore county court ; knows Frederick Appel* 
or Abel ; was his witness when naturalized in the United States court ; was well ao- 
quainted with him when he was naturalized ; he bore a good character ; he was after- 
wards convicted in court of some offence ; is not certain his conviction was after his 
naturalization ; doea not know whether he was or was not charged with stealing cotCee 
at the time he was naturalized. 

David Randell, one of the justices of the Marine court of the city of 
-New York, aged fifty years, being duly sworn, answered thus : 

Q. Have instances occurred where the same person was the witness for any conside- 
raUe number of applicants about the same time ? 

A. 8och instances have occurred ; I recollect such an instance during Uie election 
of 1840. 

Q. Did any drcumstanoes induce you to believe that such witness was employed by 
a political party for that purpose? 

A* Such witness was a violent politician, and appeared to be employed expressly for 



FRAUDS BT DUPLICATE CERTIFICATES. 

David Randell, one of the justices of the Marine court of the city of 
New York, aged fifty years, being duly sworn, answered thus : 

I would further state, that about the times of election there are numeroua applications 
te duplicate certificates of the declaration of intention ; sometimes fifty in a day. Thia 
dpena a wide door for fraud, in enabling applicants to personate others, and obtain a 
naturalisation under a fraudulent use of papers, and by assuming the name of the 
panon mentiooad in each declaration. I would farther observe, that the navlMr of 
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applications fotr nataralization, as having arrived here under the age of eighteen, has 
greatly increased within the last few years, and induces me to think that some further 
guard, to prevent a fraudulent abuse of that portion of the act, is necessary. A furdier 
guard against fraud would be to require that a year should elapse between the time the 
alien is naturalized and the time when he shall be entitled to vote. Cases also occur 
frequently where the applicant, having been refused to be naturalized by the Marine 
court for insufficient qualifications, has been naturalized shortly afterwards by anothv 
court I know this by the fact of- the applicant having returned to the Marine court, 
shown his papers, and exulted in the result As an expedient guard, I would suggest 
some provision imposing a penalty upon the party whose application has been ref\iaed, 
for again applying to another court. At the election of 1640, 1 have known twenty or 
thirty cases of such attempts to occur in a single day. 

Q, Was it a practice of said court to grant such duplicate papers, on the mere sug- 
gestion of the party, without requiring any evidence of the identity of the applicant or 
the alleged loss of the original papers 1 

A. We never give copies without taking a deposition that they are the identical per- 
sons, the loss of the paper, and comparing the signature of the applicant with the original 
signature. Instances, to my knowledge, have occurred notwithstanding, of the same 
person applying and receiving several duplicates of his original: paper. It is easy for 
parties who have declared their intention in the Marine court, and subsequently ben 
naturalized in another court, to procure a duplicate certificate of their declaration of 
intention, and furnish the same to some third person, to be used for the purpose of ob- 
taining naturalization papers. 

Thomas Doyle, a deputy in the office of the Clerk of the General Ses- 
sions of Philadelphia, testified, in answer to tho question whether dupli- 
cate certificates were given as a matter of course, as follows : 

We ask some questions, but not under oath. We satisfy ourselves of the identity of 
the man, and that he has lost his papers. This is done in the clerk's office, not in comt, 
the law not requiring it. Sometimes duplicates and triplicates are issued, upon tlis 
application of persons, friends, or agents, of the naturalized individuals. In such cases, 
we take the same pains to ascertain the identity of the individual and the loss of the 
papers. Have no recollection of ever issuing a certificate of the naturalization of a de- 
ceased man, on the application of the heirs. 

Marcellns Eells, of the city of New York, gentleman, aged thirty-two 
years, being sworn, said : 

I have known many instances where the party naturalized could neither read ner 
write ; and I have found in such instances an entire ignorance of our institutions, whidi 
sn extension of the term would correct I recollect some years since in the Marine 
court two persons, each of whom was a witness for a great number of applicanti, whe 
were indicted subsequently, and convicted of perjury in Iheir testimony as to the quali- 
fications of some of those applicants, the majority of whom were illegally naturalized. I 
know at one time of a large number of duplicate certificates of naturalization, probably 
thirty in one morning, being issued from the Marine court to two persons who applied 
for them, who were not the individuals to whom those certificates belonged. I 8aba»* 
quently saw one of those certificates with the county clerk's certificate upon it, lor the 
purpose of being carried to New Jersey, to be there used. That was in 1840. I d» 
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know of inttances of fraud, of which I can give more specific information at another 

FRAUDULENT VOTING. 

William Brown, of Baltimore, being sworn, gave the following answers 
to interrogatories propounded to him : 

Have known many instances of illegal voting upon naturalization papers belonging to 
deceased persons. Have known persons to vote in six or seven wards of this city on the 
aune day. Knows persons who have been employed to get dead men's papers, to be 
voted on by other persons. Witness would recommend that a law be passed, directing 
executors or other persons to deposit in court the naturalization papers of deceased per- 
•ODS. Knows an instance where a man, by tlio name of Dempscy, who had not been in 
the country more than four or five months, voted in the first and second wards of this 
city, on the same day, on the naturalization papers of his deceased brother. 

Samuel Cohen, of Baltimore, was sworn on the five books of Moses, 
- (he being a Jew,) and gave the following answers to interrogatories pro- 
poanded to him : 

A nataralised person informed witness that he had voted at the Mayor's election in 
this city, in 1843, in six different wards ; and witness knows that the person alluded to 
was not naturaliied until about two weeks previous to the Governor's election in 
1844. Witness is of opinion that foreigners should not be brought to this country, 
imleaa they have passports exhibiting fair characters. 

Heron R. Bennett, aged thirty-one years, being sworn, said : 

I know of instances where a man voted twice— one particularly, where I had the man 
■mated. I have known instances where persons have voted who were not entitled 
■och aa convicts from Blackwell's Island. I had been in the habit of seeing them on 
Blackwell*s Island, and thought it rather singular that their time should be up just about 
that time. I believe them to be convicts. I suppose tlicy were discharged or sent off 
Drom the island, and have seen them back there shortly afterwards, having been com- 
mitted aa vagrants. 

Charles Crane, of the city of New York, grocer, aged thirty-six years, 
being sworn, answered : 

One man told me he had voted either in two or three wards, and was going to vote 
in one more. I do not know his name. I know of instances, when I was acting aa 
nqteetor, of persons offering their votes who had come from places out of the State, and 
oot of the county, and who were not entitled to vote. I have also known aliena 
ngected who Wbuld not swear that the certificates of naturalization they presented were 
tiieir own papers. I know of nothing further pertinent to the subject 

Heron R. Bennett, of New York, aged thirty-one years, said npon 
Oftth: 

I have known of papers in favor of deceased inmates of the alms-house being distri- 
Mited to other inmates to vote with. This was between 1884 and 1841, dining which 
tine I was an oflker in the alma-hoaae. 
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John P. Strobel made the following statement in writing; to which he 
was sworn : 

I will mentioo that, aboot eight yean ago, a tew days after the election, to conrmee 
iDjaelf of the truth or falsehood of what, in part, was told me, I called at the dwelling 
of a German, who was then, and for some time before, at work at or near Annapolk. 
This German's wife steted to me that, on the morning of the election day, she wm 
called on for the loan of her husband's certificate of naturalization, with a promise to 
return it in a few minutes ; but, although she repeatedly called for it daring the day, it 
was not restored to her until late in the evening. 

John Mc Williams, of Baltimore, appeared, and, being sworn, gare the 
following answers to interrogatories propounded to him : 

Witness was at one time called upon, and requested to get persons to rote on ceiti- 
ficatcs of naturalization of deceased persons. 

Jonas Freidenwald, of Baltimore, was sworn on the five books of 
Moses, (he being a Jew,) and said : 

He lives next door to Mrs. Schlosser, and has heard that she is in the habit of hiring out 
the naturalization papers of her first husband, but has no knowledge of the &cL When 
the witness had been in the country between four and five years, he was called on bj 
persons who endeavored to persuade him to get his final naturalization papers ; and, 
when witness told them he had not been a sufficient time in the country, he was tdid 
that that made no difference, and that they would get his papers; which witnoi 
declined. 

Edward Dayton, of the city of New York, formerly a ship chandler, 
aged fifty-one years, being sworn, answered : 

I know from the circumstance that, when attending at the poll of the election in tbe 
eleventh ward, in April, 1838, for the purpose of investigating the qualifications of indi- 
viduals presenting themselves to vote, a person calling himself Francis Lancen, or 
Lancer, presented himself to vote, exhibiting naturalization papers taken out that or the 
preceding day. He was challenged and examined, under oath, and testified that he 
remembered perfectly well the time of his arrival in this country, in which he could not 
be mistaken, and that it was in the month of August, 1833. He further stated, that his 
fiither was his witness, on procuring his naturalization papers. He was leas than five 
years here, firom his own showing. I also was present at the trial of George Gausman 
in the year 1838, in the Circuit court of the United States ; he was convicted of perjuiy 
as a witness to obtain the naturalization papers of an individual, and was pardoned, as 
I understand, by President Van Buren. This man had been a witneas in a nomber of 
cases, and testimony was given that he had offered to be a witneas for peraona who had 
not resided in the country five years. 

Robert Taylor, being sworn, said : 

Q. Do you know of any one or more instances of convicts having been brought firom 
the penitentiary on Black well's Island to vote in this city, and of their having voted, and 
when ? 

A, From examinations made by me, as special justice, I ascertained from witneaasi 
examined under oath, that several boats, with prisoners in each, left BlackweU*a Island, 
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on which the penitentiary is situated, on the night of the 11th of April, 1842, and came 
to this city ; some of them were taken to the third district watch-house in this city, in 
the eighth ward ; some of them were put into a cellar in the fourth ward ; and others 
wtn distributed in other parts of the city. It was subsequently ascertained that some 
of these prisoners voted the day after they left Black well's Island, (viz. : on the 12th of 
April, 1842,) in this city. The prisoners were discharged by some special justice or jus- 
tices of the peace, and some of the aldermen of this city ; neither of whom have any 
legal right to discharge prisoners from the island. That, although a great many prison- 
en left the island on the 11th of April, only ten of the discharges were dated on that 
dmj. Some of the discharges were antedated between two and tliree weeks, and in one 
instance the discharge of the prisoner bore date previous to his commitment The dis- 
charges were dated from 20th March, 1842, to lllh April, 1842, and were for seventy- 
one prisoners committed as vagrants ; and the tenn of commitment had not in any one 
instance expired. According to the statements of the prisoners themselves, 50 of tlieni 
were bom out of the United States, 20 of them in the United States, and 1 unknown ; 
there were bom in Ireland 36, England 7, Germany 3, Scotland 1, Wales 1, Europe 1, 
and Nova Scotia 1 ; in the State of New York 14, New Jersey 1, Delaware 1, North 
Carolina 1, Virginia 1, Massachusetts 1, Vermont 1, and unknown 1. 

IGNORANCE OF OUR LANGUAGE AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Gteorge Henry Poalsoii, aged fifty-two years, agent, residing in the 
dty of New Tork, answered thus : 

I hare fireqoently been present as an interpreter during the process of naturalization ; 
^ that the instances of persons applying to be naturalized who are wholly ignorant of the 
English language arc frequent ; and though they understood the terms of the oath when 
translated to them in words, yet they were frequently unable to comprehend tlie mean- 
faif of said oath ; and there are now hundreds of Germans who have been admitted 
eitizens, who do not now understand the English language, or the meaning of the oaths 
to which thev have been sworn ; and as to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States, they have no knowledge or comprehension of them. Many of them are 
aged persons without any education, and who are naturalized at the solicitation of 
others, and without any desire of their own, merely to become the tools of political par- 
tiea. I have been present and been asked to interpret the oaths, and my interpretation 
haa been received without my having been previously sworn. 

That he has no personal knowledge of such instances, but has heard of many, and 
believes them to be frequent It is a general practice to advertise in a German paper 
in this city, that all Germans wishing to be naturalized should apply to the German 
eommittee at Tammany Hall, where they will receive their naturalizations gratis. I am 
well informed that it is the practice previous to elections for persons employed for that 
parpose by Tammany Hall to call on the Germans and to persuade them to be naturalized ; 
and I haTe learned, in their general conversation, that it is often the case the certificates 
of naturalization are kept by said committee until the day of election, when they are 
handed to the parties, to be presented by them at the polls, they being acccompanied 
theretfi by some one of the said committee. 

Q. At the times such votes are given, have the parties voting any knowledge of the 
principles or policy of the party in whose favor they deposit their ballots ? 

A. They have not ; they arc led by the word democrat. I do not take any part my« 
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lelf in politics, but my knowledge of these facts is chiefly derived fipom being agent of 
the German Immigrant Society. I formerly conducted a German paper in this dty. 

Alanson Nash, of the city of New York, attorney at law, aged forty- 
three years, being duly sworn, answered thus : 

Since the year 1830, I have constantly attended the several courts in this dty 
which receive the dedarations of aliens, and grant letters of naturalization. I have 
noticed that a very considerable number of persons, when they dedare their intentions, 
are unable to speak or converse in the English language. I have noticed, also, a great 
many persons, when they are naturalized, are also unable to speak or convene in the 
English language. I have noticed, also, that a vast many persons who are naturalized are 
unable to read or write, and I have been satisfied that they knew nothing about the Con- 
stitution of the United States or the laws of the country. I have noticed, also, that a 
great many persons who are naturalized, so far as one is able to judge, were transient 
persons. 

Winthrop Atwell, of the city of New York, editor, aged thirty-six 
years, being daly sworn, answered : 

The ignorance of the applicants, and thdr ignorance of our institutions. In half 
the cases, they did not understand the nature of their application. When I heard them 
examined the day previous to the last election, before the Court of Common Pleas, in 
this dty, many of the applicants then naturalized, and without the intervention of an 
interpreter, did not understand enough of the English language to comprehend the n^ 
ture of the questions propounded to them ; which was so apparent, that after the oeit^ 
ficate was granted, the judge remarked, *' Don't bring me another man who does not 
understand the language, unless you also bring an interpreter with him.'' 

David Randell, one of the justices of the Marine court of the city of 
New York, aged fifty years, being duly sworn, answered thus : 

Q. Have instances frequently come to your knowledge, where the ignorance of tha 
English language in the person applying to be naturalized required the oaths to be ad- 
ministered by an interpreter! 

A. Such instances are frequent ; nearly one-half of the applications previous to and 
at the last election were of this character. 

Thomas Jefferson Smith, one of the justices of the Marine court in the 
city of New York, aged thirty-nine years, being duly sworn, answered 
thus : 

I think I have naturalized somewhere about two thousand persons ; may be many 
more, and msy be some less. No person should be naturalized who cannot understand 
and speak the English langusge. As the law now stands, the subject of character ap- 
pears to be very easily proved, and no doubt in many cases persons prove that they 
have good moral characters, and are attached to the prindples of the Constitution of 
the United States, when they are not of such character as sworn to. 

The question as to whether an applicant is well disposed to the good order and hap- 
piness of the United States, should not be a matter of proof by witness, as but ftm 
wi*cesses can tell what a man is disposed to, but should be sworn to by himaelil 
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RIOTS AND YIOLEMCE AT THE POLLS. 

Heron R. Bennett, of New Tork, testified as follows : 

Aj to instances of Tiolence : In the spring of 1844; at the polls of the fiflh district, 
m the sixteenth ward, where I was <n inspector of elections. The windows were 
MBuhed, and doors broken in, stones were thrown in, and the mob broke in, so that we 
had to seiie the ballot boxes and retreat. Order was finally restored, but not before 
tar or five men were badly wounded ; one of whom, I think, died shortly afterwards 
fiioai the wounds received on the occasion. It was dangerous that aflemoon to come to 
Ae polls to vote, and many who were entitled did not come. The fall previous, there 
we riots at the same polls, and also in the spring of 1843. The contest in these cases 
WM between the foreign and American population. There appeared to be a regular 
Mgmiied mob, who, if they came across a man opposed to them in politics, would beat 
hiiii. Mayor Morris came up and addressed them, but I think his address did not tend 
Id tUay the tumult This last occurrence was in the spring of 1843. 

Ma^ellos Eells, of New York, testified as follows : 

Aj to violence, I recollect, at a poll in the twelfth ward in this city, as many as thirty 
being violently beaten during the day of the election, by a band of Irishmen 
there, who were subsequently rewarded by a free distribution of liquor by a 
I party ; the leader of which gang has since held lucrative political offices at different 
One person attacked, (namely : Regal P. Ward,) now an assistant alderman, 
hsvhig voted, at a whoop, the usual signal of these foreigners, was pursued by them, 
tmd dragged from a house in which he bad taken refuge. He was held forcibly by them. 
■nd beaten until he was insensible. There were about fifty persons in this gang. Ho 
Ml insensible upon the ground, and was there stamped upon until his features were 
Ktroely distinguishable. At another time. Alderman Jarvis, of the same ward, was 
tip a similar manner by a body of foreigners, and seriously injured. I saw a person 
i Bacon, who was seized at the ballot box when about to vote, and there violently 
In an attempt to protect this individual, one of the inspectors was forced 
through one of the windows. 

NUMBER NATURALIZED AT NEW YORK. 

Abraham Asten, Clerk of the Marine court, furnished the following 
itfttistics of the naturalization business of that court : 

Tie number naturalized from Ut October ^ of each of the last four year»t up to and 
including the days of the next subsequent election. 



IMl ; Not minors, - - 195 

Minors, ... 41 

ToUl, - - 236 

IMI: Not minors, - - 154 

Minors, ... 63 

Total, - - 207 



1843: Not minora, . - 78 

Minors, ... 35 

Total, - . 113 

1844: Not minors, - - 831 

Minors, ... 364 

Total, - - 1,1W 



•The election is usually on the 5th November, or thereabouts. 



no 
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The total number of pertom naturalized in each of the last four yeare, ending at the 

fall eteeiiom 



1841 



1843 



Not minors, 
Minora, 

Tota], 

Not minora, 
Minora, 



630 
170 

790 

566 
150 



1843: Not minora, 
Minora, 

TotiJ, 

1844 : Not minora, 
Minora, 



811 
111 

4» 

1,868 
677 

1,946 



Total, - . 716 Totd, 

In 331 cases, 78 in all, applicants as well as witnesses, ntade their mark. 

T%e number naturalized within a fortnight previous to and including the day$ of thi 
election^ for four years past. 

xiiroaa. 



From 1st April, 1841, to 13th April, 1841, 
From 20th October, 1841, to 3d November, 1841, 
From 31 St March, 1842, to 12th April, 1842, - 
From 25th October, 1842, to 8th November, 1842, 
From 3l8t March, 1843, to 13th April, 1843, - 
From 25th October, 1843, to 7th November, 1843, 
From 26th March, 1844, to 9th April, 1844, - 
From 22d October, 1844, to 5th November, 1844, 



80 
36 
40 
31 
18 
18 
137 



HOT XIHOll. 

From 1st April, 1841, to I3th April, 1841, 200 

From 20th October, 1841, to 3d November, 1841, - - - • 164 

From SOth March, 1842, to 12th April, 1842, 114 

From 25th October, 1842, to 8th November, 1843, - - - - 161 

From 31st March, 1843, to IJth April, 1843, 40 

From 25th October, 1843, to 7th November, 1843, .... 60 

From 26th March, 1844, to 9th April, 1844, ... . - . 310 

From 22d October, 1844, to 5th November, 1844, • - - - 734 

The number of persons naturalized on the first fifteen days in the month of Aprils 1844 

Not minora, --. i9| 

Minora, -- 128 

Total, 319 

William Latourett swore, in 1832, 1833, and 1834, to sixty-four persons. 
From 1828 to 1838, it appears, by the naturalization of minora, that the followiiiip 
named persons swore to the number of applicants set opposite their respective i 



Francis J. Berrier, - - - -- - - - -118 

Martin Waters, 94 

Jotham Peabody, - - 161 

George Gausmann, ..-..---. 159 
Walter F. Osgood, - 67 

Andrew Warner, Clerk of the Common Pleas, said : 
1. '^I'hc number naturalized from the 1st of October, of each of the four yeara, up to 
and including the day of the next subsequent election :" 

October 1, 1841, to November 3, 1841, inclusive, ... - 627 

October 1, 1842, to November 8, 1842, •« 1,636 

October 1, 1843, to November 7, 1843, " 168 

October 1, 1844, to November 5, 1844, ^ 1,184 
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S. ** The total number of penonf naturalized in each of the lour yean last past, end- 
inf at the fidi election :*' 

January 1, 1841, to November 3, not including day of election, • 474 

January 1, 1842, to November 8, do. do. • - 1,889 

January 1, 1843, to November 7, do. do. - - 1,613 

January 1, 1844, to November 5, do. • do. • - 1,380 

9m ''The number naturalized within a fortnight previous to and including the days 
ci the election, for four yean psyit :" 

Fortnight previous to election, April, 13, 1841, including day of election, - 67 

do. do. Nov. 3, 1841, do. do. • - 360 

do. do. April 12, 1842, do. do. - - 540 

do. do. Nov. 8, 1842, do. do. - - 1,661 

do. do. April 11, 1843, do. do. - . 1,875 

do. do. Nov. 7, 1843, do. do. - - 200 

do. do. April 9, 1844, do. do. - - 292 

do. do. Nov. 5, 1844, do. do. - - 1,085 

' 4. '■The number of persons naturalized on the days of the April and November eleo- 
lioiia for the last four yean, and for ten days previous thereto, and five days after :** 

April 13, 1841, election, Vacation. 

November 3, 1841, do. 192 

April 12, 1842, do. ....... S98 

November 8, 1842, do. 495 

April 11, 1843, do. 375 

November 7, 1843, do. • ^ 30 

April 9, 1844, do. - ' 57 

November 5, 1844, do. 141 

J. Oaklej, Clerk of the Saperior court, answered as follows : 

From the 1st of October to the 7th of November, 1843, both inclusive, the number of 
penons naturalized in the Superior court was 242 ; from the Ist of October to 5th No- 
vMnber, 1844, both inclusive, 673; from the Ist May to 7th November, 1843, both 
indunve, 249; from the 5th November, 1843, to 5th November, 1844, the latter 
mduded, 1,697. This number includes the persons naturalized at the fall election of 
1643; and the spring and fall elections of 1844. For a fortnight previous to the fall 
•laction of 1843, including the day of election, the number naturalized was 242 ; for the 
fortnight previous to the spring election of 1844, including the day of election, 993 ; for 
the fortnight peevious to the fall election of 1844, including the day of election, 566. 
The nombcir of persons naturalized in each month, from the Ist May, 1843, to this time, 
li as follows : 

1848 : May, 1 ; June, 2 ; July, 2 ; August, none ; September, 2 ; October, none ; 
November, 243 ; December, none. 

IS44 : January, 1 ; February, none ; March, 49 ; April, 955 ; May, 3 ; June, 1 ; 
- July none ; August, none ; September, 14 ; October, 426 ; November, 253 ; Decem- 
ber, 5. 

1845 : January, none. 

The number naturalized on the fint fifteen days of the month of April, 1844, were aa 



On the 1st, 18; 2d, none; 8d, none; 4th, 16; 5l]i» noT' 
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8ih, 429; 9th, 412; lOtb, none; 11th, none; 12th, none; 13tfa, 1; I4th, none; 
16 th, none. 

The number of penonB naturalized for fifteen days before and five daja after the 
6th of November, 1843, including that day, were as followi: 

On tho 7th, 241 ; 9th, 1 ; on the 7th November, 241 ; 9th, 1 ; on the other daya, 
none. 

The number naturalized for fifteen days before and fire days after the 6th NoTembai^ 
1844, including that day, was as follows : 

On the 2l8t October, 44 ; 22d, 47 ; 23d, 29 ; 24th, 33 ; 26th, 78 ; 26th, 88 ; Noven^ 
her 4th, 127; 6th, 117; and the other days, none. I will add, that I am not able to 
answer as to the number of {>er8ons naturalized firom tho 1st October, 1840, to the 
1st of May, 1843 ; because I was not then derk of the court; and no register of per- 
sons naturalized appears to have been kept previous to the time of my appointment 
And on examination of the minutes during that period, I am satisfied that it was not 
the practice of the clerk in all cases to enter in the minutes the names of persons natu- 
ralized. I have therefore no means of ascertaining the fact, except by examining the 
original papers, which would take more time than can be allowed me. And for the 
same reason, I cannot answer as to the number of persons naturalized in each of the 
last four years, ending at the fall election, further than I have already answered. 

I would further add, that these calculations have been made with some haata ; but I 
believe them to be correct I will add, on refiection, that among the persons naturali»d 
on the day of the last fall election, and for some few weeks previous, there was a cona- 
derablo number who stated themselves to be residents of other counties of thii Stata 
than the city and county of New York ; but the proportion of such persona to the whole 
number I cannot state. 

NUMBER NATURALIZED AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Joseph S. Cohen, Prothonotarj of the Supreme court of PennsylTaiiia^ 
for the Eastern District, deposed as follows : 

I came into office on the 16th of December, 1840. I hsve no meana of knowing 
accurately the number of naturalizations before that, but presume they were very few. 
In 1841, there were 10; in 1842, 256; in 1843, 217; in 1844, 916—in lour yean» a 
total of 1,399. 

Thomas Doyle, Clerk of the General Sessions, at Philadelphia, said : 

To the thirty-sixth interrogatory propounded by commissioners, to wit : 

" Can you state the number of persons naturalized in the Court of Quarter SeanoBi 
in each year, respectively, from the year 1838 to 1844, inclusive V* 

He, answering, saya : 

Yes, sir. In 1838, there were 1,176; in 1889, there were 394; in 1840, 1,765; ill 
1841,230; in 1842,440; in 1843,252; in 1844, 564 -a total, in seven yeara, of 4311. 

Judge Randall, of the United States District court, said : 

I have caused an examination to be made of the number of persons naturalized in the 
courts of the United States for this district, since the year 1838, and find them to be aa 
foUows: In 1838, 2; in 1839, 1 ; in 1840, 6; in 1841, 7; in 1842, 2 ; in 1843, 3; in 
1844, 61 — making a total, in seven years, of 82. 
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NUMBER NATURALIZED AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Needier R. Jennings, being duly sworn, did depose and say : That he is Clerk of the 
United States District court, for the Eastern District of I^uisiana ; that, during the 
paet year of 1844, there were 181 persons naturalized in said court, at ther following 
periods, to wit : In the month of January, 4 ; in February, 2 ; in March, 6 ; in April, 7 ; 
ia May, 4 ; in June, 7 ; in September, 6 ; in October, 95 ; in November, 49 ; in Dccem- 
hm, 1 — total, 181. That during the same year, in said court, there were 112 declara- 
tioDs of intention to become citizens made by foreigners, at the following periods, to 
wit : In the month of January, 1 ; in February, 2 ; in March, 3 ; in April, 3 ; in May, 2 ; 
ia June, 2 ; in July, 2 ; in August, 8 ; in September, 3 ; in October, 49 ; in November, 
S6; in December, 11— total, 112. 

CkrJI^9 Office, Circuit Court of the United Statee, Fifth Circuit, and District of 

Louisiana .* 
I certify the foregoing to be a correct statement of the number of declarations of inten- 
tkon and certificates of naturalization issued from my office during the year 1844, viz.: 
88 dadarations of intention, and ^9 certificates of naturalization, during the period above 



Witness my hand and the seal of the court, at New Orleans, this 3d of May, 
A. D. 1845. 

For DUNCAN W. HENNEN, Clerk, 
J. McCULLOCH, Deputy Clerk. 

State of Louisiana, City Court of the City of Lafayette .* 
I, Edmond Burthe, judge of the City court of the city of Lafayette, do hereby certify, 
dial, from the examination of the minutes of this court, it results : 

That in the year 1841, B. C. Elliott being judge, 11 aliens were admitted citizens of 
the United States. 

That in the year 1842, B. C. Elliott, judge, 13 aliens were admitted citizens of the 
United States. 

That in the year 1843, the same B. C. Elliott, judge, 1,798 aliens were admitted citi- 

ana of the United States. 

That in the year 1844, J. N. Carrigan being then judge, from the 18th April to the 

i December, 333 aliens were admitted citizens of the United States; and that 130 

made the declaration required by law of their intention to become citizens of the 

United States. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the court, 
Ob 88th day of April, A. D. 1846. 

EDMOND BURTHE, Judge. 

John L. Lewis, being duly sworn, did depose and say, that he is now, and has been 
ftr a number of year* past. Clerk of the First Judicial District court of the State of 
Loninana, held in the city of New Orleans. 

That from the records of said court it appears, that in the past year of 1844 there 
wan 187 certificates of naturalization granted to foreigners by said court, and that 28 
declarations of intention to become citizens were made before the same, at the following 
pariods, to wit : 

Certificates of naturalization granted : In the month of January, 1 ; in February, 6 ; 
hi Mardi, 9 ; in April, 2 ; in May, 2 ; in June, 8 ; in July, 3 ; in August, 16 ; in Sep- 
Ty ; in Oetober, 118 ; in November, 82 ; in December, 8— total, 187. 
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DcdaratioiM of intention to become citizens : In the month of February, 1 ; in 
March, 2; in April, 1 ; in May, 1 ; in June, 2; in August, 3; in September, 1 ; Jq 
October, 1 1 ; in November, 4 ; in December, 2 — ^total, 28. 

Victor Sere, being duly sworn, did depose and say, that he is the Deputy Clerk of tha 
Parish court, in and for the parish of Orleans. 

That from the records of said court it appears, that in the past year, 1844, there wen 
31 certificates of naturalization granted to foreigners, and 107 declarations of intentioii 
to become citizens, entered before said court at the following periods, to wit : 

Certificates of naturalization granted : In the month of February, 1 ; in March, 6; in 
May, 1 ; in June, 2 ; in July, ; in August, 7 ; in September, 5 ; in November, 1— 
total, 31. 

Declarations entered : In the month of January, 2 ; in March, 1 ; in AprO, 1 ; b 
May, 8 ; in June, 1 ; in July, 39 ; in August, 29 ; in September, 23 ; in November, 8; 
in December, 2 — total, 107. 

That during the present year of 1845, up to the present time, there have been 6 ee»- 
tificates of naturalization issued, and 21 dedarations of intention to become 
entered in said court 



Edward Gardere, Esq., being duly sworn, did depose and say, that he is at this ] 
time, and has been for the last year, Clerk of the Commercial court of New Orleaiii. 
That in the year 1844 there were 58 foreigners naturalized by said court, at the Ibilaw- 
ing periods, to wit : 

In the month of March, 1844, .-1 

In the month of July, 1844, • - -S 

In the month of October, 1844, -lO 

In the first five dajrs of November, 1844, • • - - • -45 

Total, 68 

Number of persons naturalized in the District and Circuit courts of the United Stateiw 
from Febmary 5, 1823, to January 1, 1846, 171. 

GEORGE W. MORTON, Deputy Cleik. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELRCT0R8 IN TERRITORIES. 

Legislation in relation to the qualifications of electors in the 
Territories of the United States, has not been aniform. The celebrated 
ordinance of 1787, establishing the Northwest Territory, which was 
passed prior to the formation of the Federal Goyemment, provided that 
when the Territory should haye five thoasand male inJuMiamia over 
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twenty- one years of age, it shoald have a legislative goveniment, and that 
the right of suffrage shoald belong to all who were citizens of one of the 
United States, and had certain property qualifications; and that provi- 
sion was successively extended to the different Territories organized out 
of the northwestern Territory. It was also in substance extended to the 
Territories southwest of the Ohio, not in precisely the same form, but by 
a general provision that the inhabitants of the southwestern Territory 
ahonld be entitled to all the right, &c., enjoyed by those of the north- 
western Territory under the ordinance of 1187. 

A similar provision was inserted in the act organizing the Mississippi 
Territory in 1798; and the policy of 1787 seems to have been invariably 
irarsaed until 1808, when an act was passed restricting the elective fran- 
ebiae of that Territory to those who were citizens of the TJnited States 
•nd possessed certain property qualifications. 

In 1812, on admitting Illinois into the second grade of Territorial 
GtoTemments, the act provided that every /ree white male person, having 
attained the age of twenty-one, paid a territorial or county tax, and 
rerided one year in the Territory, should enjoy the right of suffrage. The 
■ct organizing Missouri, passed the same year, contained a similar pro- 
Tiaion. In 1817, the Territory of Alabama was organized, and in that 
iostance the precedent of 1812 was disregarded and that of 1787 followed. 
Arkansas was organized in 1819, and the precedent of 1812 was again 
adopted. In 1836, the elective franchise in Wisconsin was made the 
I as that of Missouri in 1812, except that the freehold qualification 
not required. The same course was pursued with Iowa in 1838. 
The act organizing Minnesota, passed 1849, departed again from the 
precedent of 1812, which had with a single modification been followed in 
1819, '36 and '38, by adding the following words to the proviso: "and 
thoBe who shall have declared, on oath, their intention to become such, 
end shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and the provisions of this act." The acts organizing Oregon and 
Washington Territories contain similar provisions to that of Minnesota. 
Thoise establishing Utah and New Mexico contain the Missouri provision, 
end confine the elective franchise to citizens of the United States. 

Daring the pendency of the bill to establish the Territorial Govern- 
ments of Kansas and Nebraska, John M. Clayton introduced, in the 
Senate, an amendment, confining the elective franchise in those Territories 
to citizens of the United States, which gave rise to an animated debate, 
M will be seen by reference to the Appendix Congressional Globe of 1863 
-^, p, 297. The amendment was to strike out the following : — 

"And those who shall have declared, on oath, their inteiitioD to become snch, and 
■htll have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States and tha ppovi- 
• oTthisact" . • 
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80 that the proTiso will read : 

** Provided, That the lights of suffrage and of holding office shall be exordaed only by 
citizens of the United States.** 

John Pettit, of Indiana, opposed this amendment^ and among other 
remarks, made the following : 

Mr. President, in my views of propriety and policy, I shall be constrained to vote 
against the amendment, for the few brief reasons which I shall assign. In my (Stale we 
recently held a constitutional convention, and put into it a clause the same in aubstanee, 
if not in words, as that which it is now proposed to strike out of this bill. We did it after 
the fullest consideration and the fullest discussion. Allow me to say that I beliere no 
injury has arisen, and none will arise from it; but, on the contrary, very great harmonii- 
ing, salutary results are produced by it. It does not follow at all that a man who hat 
come from abroad, from Ireland, England, France, or Crermaoy, understands any betfear 
our institutions or his local wants because he has taken two oaths, as is required in the 
bill as it stands, than though he had taken but one oath. But, sir, in a broader and 
more comprehensive view of the subject, I am in favor of the provision as it stands in 

the biU. 

• •••••••• 

I live in the midst of a dense foreign population — Irish and German — and I now ny 
that I believe no such thing can be found on record as a foreign party anywhere got up 
where they have declared, ** we are foreigners; we will vote thus because we are foreigneia." 
On the contrary, when they come here, they range themselves directly under the 
Whig or Democratic parties — mostly, I grant you, under the Democratic party,. for they 
come hero with their sympathies and their feelings with that party of liberty contra- 
distinguished from the treatment they have had at home. They have been led to 
believe before they come here, and immediately on coming here they see the broad dit- 
tinction between the parties — the one going for the utmost liberty that man can right- 
fully enjoy, the other voting to restrict, control and limit their liberty. They find 
immediately which party it is that has gone for the earliest naturalization, and they 
know almost instinctively who it was promulgated and advocated the alien and aeditioa 
laws. They know the party of liberty, of progress, and of freedom, and they know the 
party that opposes and grudges every right they receive and have ever enjoyed. 

I am against the amendment of the Senator of Delaware. It proposes to exdodt 
from suffrage and from office a large proportion of voters in several of the western 8lat«i^ 
who are, at least, so hx fellow-citizens with us that wo conceive ourselves bound to 
interfere for their protection against aggression in foreign lands. They are dothed, as 
the Secretary of State has said, with American nationality, and certainly ao frr 
dtizens as justify and require their full admission to equal privileges and rights in 
every respect, with our "Own native bom citizens in the Territories. I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

David R. Atchison, of Missouri, said — 

Now, sir, in the State of Missouri — and that is one of the northwestern States, 
although it is generally, from its institutions, classed as one of the southwestern 
States — no person can exercise the right of suffrage or hold office unless he be a dtiiea 
of the United States ; and, with due deference, I think it a good rule to apply to sU the 
Territories of this Union. 
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It is not that I (vat the votes of the fon'i^u jK>puUtion upon the question of slavery in 
the TGiTLtorics of Nebraska and Knnsus; but it in upon this greut principle, that none 
but American citizens — wlielher ihry be native born, or wlicther the right of cilizeniihip 
be conferred upon them by residence in this country of their adoption — should exercise 
the right of sufiVage and tho right of holding otilce, cither in tho Stales or Territories. 

The question being taken, the amendmeDt was agreed to — ^yeas, 23 ; 
nays, 21 ; as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Deli, Benjamin, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, 
CltLjf Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Houston, Hunter, Johnson, Jones 
of Tennessee, Mason, Morton, Pratt. Sebastian, and Slidell — 23. 

Neys — Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wist^onsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Fessenden, 
Fiih, Foot, Gwin, Hamlin, Jones of Iowa, jXorris, Pettit, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Btomrt, Sumner, Toucey, Wade, Walker, and Williams — 21. 

The House of Bepreseutativcs passed the bill, bat rejected Mr. Clay- 
ton's amendment. When it again came up for consideration in the 
Senate, James A. Pearce, of Maryland, offered to amend the proviso in 
the fifth section, which was as follows : 

** Provided^ That the rights of suiTrage and of holding office shall be exercised only by 
of the United States, and those who have declared on oath their intention to 
such, and shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and the provisions of this act," — 

By Btriking out these words : 

** And those who shall have declared on oath thehr intention to become such, and 
shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of tho United States, and the pro- 
I of this act." 



Mr. Pearce made an able speech in support of his proposition, from 
which the following extracts are taken : 

For my own part, I cannot conceive any reason why this privilege, which peculiarly 
belongs to citizenship, should bo extended to those who are not citizens. It b a p&rt of 
political sovereignty. It seems to me to be the essential duty of a citizen, but of no 
one else, to exercise that power. It is at war with the principles of all government, it 
seems to me, to confer upon those who are not citizens, the power to control the govern- 
ment, through the right of snfirage. That right belongs only to those who are members 
of the body-politic, snd no foreigner can be so until he has, by naturalization, entereil 
mto the compact which constitutes him one of the political community. 

Richard Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, followed, in a speech of some 
length, in support of the amendment. The following are extracts from 
his speech : 

7*be honorable senator from Maryland has what is called the Clayton amendment, 
which restricts the right to vote to those who are citizens, cither native bom or ihone 
who have become snch under our naturalization laws, and as I voted for it when the 
12 
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bill was before the Senato upon anothez occasion, and have seen no reason for changing 
my vote, I will do so again. 

• •••••••• 

Up to the present time foreigners came here to be Americanized, not to AmericannB 
US. But, I confess, I have witnessed some recent demonstrations that do not ; 
roe. The movements of Koijsuih in this country did him no credit, and since 
returned, he has issued an address to the German people of this country to take i 
against the Senate of the United 8tates for rejecting a gentleman nominated bj the 
President for Consul at London. German meetings have been held in different parts of 
the United States to denounce those who support this bill, and I believe thej went m 
far in some places as to burn the honorable senator from Illinois in effigy. 

• •••••••• 

Those who set themselves up for leaders among them, who claim to be the special 
guardians of tlieir rights, who pretend to have the same religion that they have, 
that they may sell them out in election times, either for money or office, are their wont 
enemies. I have seen a good many claim office on the allegation that they influenced 
this or that portion of the alien vote, and threaten those in power with the diapleaaofi 
of the voters of foreign birth if they were nut gratified. 

David K. Atchison, of Missouri, said — 

Mr. President, I have voted for the amendment to the Senate bill propoeed by th» 
senator from Delaware ; but I must say now that I concur with the senator from Geor- 
gia. I have not, however, changed my opinions as to the policy of the amendment. C 
still entertain the opinions I did then, that none but American citizens, native bom or 
naturalized, should be entitled to the right of suffrage, or to hold office either in tbm 
States or Territories of this country. 

• •••••••• 

As I said before, I believe that, as a matter of policy, none but American citaenek 
native born or naturalized, should bo entitled to vote or to hold office in this country ; 
but still I am willing to yield this ; and as a southern man, as representing a State mors 
deeply interested in the passage of this bill, pcrhafis, than any other State in the Union, 
I say that, practically, it will have no effect upon the institutions of theee Territorien 
The foreign population are not the pioneers ; they are not the first to enter the territorifli 
of the United Slates. They are not the first to encounter the perils, and toils, and dn 
dangers of settling a new territory. They follow in tlie footsteps of the pioneers, and 
inhabit the cities and villages. They are generally nut the agricultural portion of the 
community. The great mass of them are traders, mechanics, paupers, and peddlers 

Geo. B. Badger, of North Carolina, said : — 

I voted for this amendment when it was proposed by my friend from Delaware, to thi 
bill which passed the Senate. I thought the amendment right then ; I think it right 
now; and I have listened to discover what reason there is why I should now vote ■gainit 
an amendment which I before voted for, because I thought it right, and which 1 stS 
think to be right. 

• •••••••• 

Now, sir, what is the amendment 1 Is it unjust or un£ur to anybody? It is to 
allow the citizens of the United States in these Territories to eleet the legialntm body, 
and then to determine upon the domestic institutions of the Tenitories. 
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I am not willing^ to Iravp it to thoKc \v!ni arc not riti/xrifi of the United HtatC8, to men 
who are poured fresh from (ho workhouses, from the ifrnorancr, from the fihh, from 
the dehasomcnt, which mark the lowest orders in the different countries of Europe, jaiit 
landed upon our Foil, ij^norant of our ini*titutionH; ignomnt, many of them, of every 
thing except the performance of nomc niechiuiical operation in a particular trade^ or 
except, perhaps, that one knowo how to hoc, and one how to delve; men who ran 
neither n*ad nor write; men whose assonalions have broucrht them iuio no rontact by 
which the understanding han been developed; men who have no sympathies with ui, 
or our country; men who are juRt Inni!od, finding here a refuj^e from oppression, if you 
please, or from punishment, if you please, or from starvation, if you please, to dotcrmino 
the political condition of a Territory, which is hereafter to bocomo a Stale of this 
Union. 

A. P. Butler, of South Carolina, spoke at length, concluding as fol- 
lows : — 

My objection is broadly to the policy of devolving upon unnaturalized personfi coming 
from abroad tlie right of shaping our territorial governments. I do not know what 
eoorae I might have taken if this were a new question ; but I have considered the 
■ahject, and I have brought my mind to this conclusion ; I do not say tliat my objec- 
tions are so insuperaldo that they may not be overcome ; but at present I retain them, 
•nd they are very strong u]>on the subject 

• 

ThomaB G. Pratt, of Maryland, said : — 

It 18 not for Congress, Mr. Presiilcnt, unless ycm can amend your Constitution, to 
initiate this proceeding. Tlie remedy is with the people themselves. We find that 
these separate furrign pi>liii(:al organizations throughout the country, superinduced or 
not bj the course indicated by the seniitor from South (>aroIiun, are raising an American 
spirit in tlie laud, which is to answer the pur{)osc of getting rid of this stain upon our 
escutcheon. It must be public opinion, sir, the public opinion of the native and naturul- 
iiod citixens of this country, which is to cure this evil; and it cannot l>e cured by put- 
ting the amendment on the bill which is now upon your tiible. I believe it will bo 
cnreda The spirit is now abroad. The i)cople of this country, native and naturalized. 
are not willing to see their birthright subject to the foreign importations of those to 
whom the senator has alluded, or of others who may come here voluntarily for their own 



Robert M. T. Hunter, of YirgiDia, also thus expressed himself: — 

Mr. President, as an abstract question, I certainly should prefer the bill as it went 

from the Senate; that is, with the so-called Clayton amendment, to that which has been 

letvraed to ns from the House, the two bills differing only, as I understand, in that 

TCBpect. If I had to frame a bill myself, and to consult only my own judgment in 

veference to it, I certainly should prefer the Senate bill to that which is now umler con 

•deration. 

• •••••••• 

I shall vote against the amendment: although I say, if I had nothing to consult but 
tfie simple suggestions of my own judgment, 1 should vote for it But, under existing 
arenmstanccs, I do not feel at liberty to peril the bill by affixing to it such an amend- 
nenL I shall therefoie vote against it. 
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John M. Clayton said : — 

Bir, I am no enemy to foreigners; but I am a trae American, and prefer that name 
and rights which belong to that character to the name of an Irishman, or a German, or 
any other foreigner under heaven. I scorn the low and contemptible appeals which 
are constantly made by demagogues to win the votes of foreigners, by flattering them 
with the belief that they are of more importance here than our native citizens. I place 
the naturalized foreigner on an equal footing in the exercise of the sacred right of voting 
with those who, like myself, were born Americans. When he has served his apprentice- 
ship here, to learn the science of self-government, during the period prescribed by oar 
naturalization laws, and become Americanized, I will respect him as an American 
citizen. But I will never consent to cheapen that right by conferring it on all the 
foreigners as soon as they land on our shores. It would be as unjust to the intelligent 
naturalized citizen as to the native. I would ever prefer the claims to public office of a 
son of the soil in his native country over those of any foreigner, unless that foreigner 
had superior merits or qualifications for the ofiice. The children of the fozmgnera bom 
in these States or Territories, are as jnstly entitled, in my opinion, to honors and officer 
here as any other native citizen, and no more. 

I shall not argue such a point as that, but I shall now dismiss the subject with th» 
remark, that the influence of aliens in this country has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished, and that nothing short of the combined influence of all tni0 
Americans^both native and naturalized, con arrest the mischiefs, which demagogue* 
who pander to the feelings and posuions of foreigners, not understanding our system of 
government, seek to entail upon us by cheapening the rights and degn«ding the name 
of an American citizen, and thus striking at the very foundation of the great principle 
of self-government in this country. 

Albert O. Brown, of Mississippi, said : 

I ask Senators to pause before they legislate to give foreigners rights which are denied 
to our own citizens upon American soil. How will this act operate practically, if job 
pass it in the words in which it now stands ? The officers commanding yonr aimj, 
the soldiers who are serving under your banner, and now are placed upon your froB- 
tiers to defend your women and children from the tomahawk of the sarage, will bi 
denied the elective franchise, while the thousands and tens of thousands who are pok- 
ing upon our shores from every part of God's habitable globe, will be entitled to thtt 
sacred privilege. Why, sir, if Santa Anna should be expelled from Mexico to-morrow, 
as he may be, and should take up his residence in one of these territories, he may vote 
the day after he gets there, if this bill passes ; and Winfield Scott, whose name is em- 
blazoned on every page of his country's history, and whose impress is on every battle- 
field from the St. Lavrrence to the city of Mexico, if he were there stationed at the 
order of the President, would not be allowed the same privilege. I ask honorable Se- 
nators if it is not so, that by the proposed legislation we are about to ny to the Genenk 
in-Chief of the American army, you shall not vote in a territory conquered by yoor 
armn; and to the deserter from the enemy's camp, you may vote. Shall we do this! 
Shall we say to the venerable soldier who has served his country for forty years, who 
has fouf^ht more battles, and fought them better than any living man, shall we aay to 
Winfiold Scott, who, whatever may be his faults as a politician, deserves his oountiy's 
gratitude, you shall not vote in Kansas or Nebraska ; and then shall we ny to the 
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iratcnHtfi of the Old Worlil, to tlic WRiulerorB and vagabonds, to the pritton lirdii and 
spawn of infamy, you may TOte 1 I hope not. Lot no man charge that I am hostile 
to foreigners. We invite them to our shores, and I would receive them kindly and tront 
them generously ; but when 1 am asked to stand up in the American Senate and give 
to foreigners tho right of sulfragc, and in the same breath deny it to American citizcnsi 
I WKj plainly I cannot do it I have heard before of putting foreigners on equal footing 
with Americans, but this is the first time when I have been called upon to give them 
an advantage. And what is the reaM)n assigned ? Look at the bill. No officer or soldier 
of the army shall be allowed to vote in the territory by reason of his being on scrvire 
diere. It is sufficient for his exclusion from the polls that he bears his country's arms, 
that be encounters \h*\ dangers of the camp, and the perils of the battle-field. But a 
for e i gner — ^what of him ! He may spurn your arms, insult your flag, spit upon your 
laws ; and then says he means to become a citizen and swears to support your Consti- 
tution, and you let him vote. A thousand soldiers, with Scott or Wool at their bead, 
BBBj be ordered to Nebraska the day afler this bill passes, and not one of them can vote. 
By reason of being on service in the territory Uiey are excluded ; while a thousand for- 
eigners, just landed, may vote, and the next day abandon the territory forever. 

J. P. BeDJamin, of Louisiana, said : 

The amendment now before the Senate, offered by the Senator from Maryland, com- 
itself to my deliberate judgment. 



William H. 8eward was opposed to the amendment. He said : 
Certainly, F'find nothing to win my favor toward the bill in the proposition of the 
Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearcc,) to restore the Clayton amendment, which was 
Btrnick out in tho House of Representatives. So far from voting for that proposition, I 
shall vote against it now, as I did when it was under consideration before, in accordance 
widi the opinion adopted as early as any political opinions I ever bad, and cherished a?f 
long, that the right of suffi-age is not a mere conventional ri|i:ht, but an inherent natural 
right, of which no government can rightly deprive any adult man who is subject to its 
anibority, and obligated to its support. 

James M. Mason, of Yir^nia, said : 

I am one of those who regret very much that a majority of the American people — so 
for aa opmion is to be gathered from the vote of their representatives — considers it wise 
or Expedient to grant to any others than citizens a participation in political power. 
• • •• ••••• 

8b, I repeat it again, although I know but little, because it has not come within my 
way to know much, of this foreign population which is streaming on our shores. I do 
know something of human nature, and of the sentiments of enlightened and intelligent 
I ; and I say that the sober sense of that i)opulation, when it is brought to reflect 
D, ought to satisfy them that before they become American citizens they should un- 
dentand something of American institutions. 

Mr. Mallory, of Florida, said : 

Mr President, I regard the pending amendment of the honorable Senator from Dela- 
warBy (Mr. Clayton,) now offered by the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Pearce.) as im 
portent, and eminently proper. From the infant days of our country to the present 
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moment, our legislation for naturalizing aii<] preparing the immigrant, by a reritlenre 
sufficient to acquaint him with our language, laws, and institutions, for the duties of i 
dtiien, have gone hand in hand with our legislation for his welfare, equality, and indt- 
pendenoe* 

The period of probation has varied with succeeding administrationfl ; but the necessity 
and propriety of requiring the foreigner, who seeks a homo among us, and upon equal 
terms with ourselves, to reside with us some time before attaining this equality, has ever 

been maintained. 

• «••• •• • • 

The honorable Senator from New York, (Mr. Seward,) assumed, in reference to thii 
question, that the right of suflfrage is an inherent right in man, wherever be may r»- 
side. That was his language, as I took it down at the time, and I believe I stale it 
correctly. Why, what a monstrous doctrine is that ! Destitute alike of authority or 
principle on which it may rest, its pernicious effect is, that it tends to denationalize your 
country. The moment you admit the right of citizens of another country, or of those 
who are not citizens of ours, to assume equal political rights with our own citizens, yon 
take a long step in the progress to denationalize. Sir, I am neither a cosmopolite nor a 
socialist. I believe the advancement of civilization requires that men should he arrayed 
in different nations, under different forms of government. I believe that as firmly as I 
believe that the advancement of civilization, and the welfare and happiness of humanitr 
require the division of nations into families. 

• •*• • • • • • • 

Well, sir, do you not striko at national eristeuce ; do you not denationalize your 
country, when you enact, that iK^cuufte tho man who has come here to-di^ declares that 
he means to become a citizen, he shall exercise the same political privileges and rights 
as if he were a citizen ? Why, sir, civil rights in the general arc very much the same 
to the citizen and to the mere resideiit or foreign or. It is political rights mainly (whicb 
are the sole guardians of civil rights) that every well-organized State necessarily con- 
fines to its own citizens. 

• •••••••• 

Sir, I consider this no question of policy ; I consider it a question of principle, lying 
at the very foundation of our govcniment. I consider that you denationalize your 
country when you authorize a man who is not a citizen to vote. If the period for whidi 
your laws require that a foreigner shall reside hero for the purpose of becoming natural- 
ized be too long, alter it ; but do not attempt to evade that law, do not attempt to take 
this first step towards cosmopolitism, by authorizing men who have no knowledge of the 
working of your institutions, who are not conversant, from previous education and 
habits, with the practical application of the principles of liberty to the organization of 
government, to mould the institutions of your future States. Receive thorn cheerfully 
and cordially ; instruct, Americanize them ; and then, but not till then, confer upon 
them the highest right of citizenship — a participation in the government of the country. 

• ••• • • •• • 

I consider the principle of this amendment absolutely necessary for the permanenee 
of the institutions of this country, and therefore I can record my vote for no bill whick 
authorizes a right of voting to others than citizens of the United States. 

Nutwithstanding this expression of opinion in favor of the amendment, 
it now received but net^en votes, viz. : Messrs. Bayard, Bel J, Brodbead. 
Brown, Clayton, Pearcc and Thompson ; while among the forty-one vet- 
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ing in the negative were Messrs. Atchison, Benjamin, Butler, Clay, Daw- 
ion, Fitzpalrick, Uunler, Juhnsun, Junes of Tennessee, Mason, Mortou, 
Pratt, Sebastian and Slidell, ail of whom had before voted for it, and 
now only changed, as many of them stated, because they were convinced 
it would not pass the House and might endanger the final success of tho 
whole bill. See Appcyulia' Cfrnfj^frsnional GIoIh', vol. j'.rij\,p. 155. Sub- 
sequent to the rejection of the amendment, Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, 
congratulated the Senate on its rejection. lie said : — 

••The rejection of the amendment upon which we have jm^t voted, is a great triumph 
of principle, not the less valuable becauac coerced from its opponents by a necceaity to 
which they have yielded so rcluctlantly. The bill at last concedcv a full, ample, and 
eompleto recognition in thcM new Terruoriea of the right of immigrants from the old 
world to an equal participation with native bom in the organixation and control of the 
territorial govcmmenta." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



PRK-EMmON RIGHT TO TUBLIC LANDS 



The system of pre-emption right granted to settlers on public lands 
commenced in 1830. The first act passed by Congress on the subject 
was approved May 29, 1830; but it seems to have been doubted by the 
Attorney General of the United States, whether its provisions extended 
to aliens. He however arrived finally at the conclusion that they wcn^ 
entitled to its benefits. When the subject came uj) again in Congress, 
at the second session of the twenty-fifih Congress, it accordingly gave 
rise to a long debate, an<l William M. Merrick, of Maryland, recently 
appointed a judge in the District of Columbia, by President Pierce, ofifered 
the following, with the express view of prohibiting aliens to enjoy tho 
pre-emption right : 

'•That the right of pre-emption granted b^ this act, or tho act hereby revived, ahall not 
•ccnie to any other |)cn»ons than those who were, on tho lirst day of December, 1837, 
citixens of the United StatCri; and such citizi^nship iihall in all canea be catablishcd by 
legal and competent testimony, to the aatiHtUctiun of the Krgislcr and Receiver of the 
land di&trict in which the lands may lie, prior to any entry thereof, by virtue of tho pro- 
Tiaiona of this act.*' 

This proposition was debated by Messrs. Henry Clay, C. C. Clay, 
Buchanan, lienton, Norvell, Walker, Webster, and others. See Conr 
gressional Globe, Appendix, 1837-38, p. 128 to 139. 
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Robert J. Walker said : 

It is not only excluding aliens that have been driven by oppreaoon to seek a shelter 
among us, but would also prevent those who voluntarily sought homes in tha conntry 
of their adoption. It savored too much of the old alien and sedition laws to meet his 
encouragement. He pointed to cases where the bounty of the government had been 
extended to foreigners. 

John Norvell, of Michigan, among other things, said : — 
He considered the proposition an attack upon the new States. If tha honorable 
senator from Maryland did not choose to allow these foreigners to come and settle on the 
soil of Maryland, he begged him at least to suffer the people of Michigan to receiw 
them. They were among her best and most useful inhabitants. They would not take 
the trouble to come from Europe to purchase and pay for lands, unless Uiey meant to 
become permanent citizens, the parents of friture native Americans, identified with the 
soil, the advantages, the perils, and the glories of the country. 

C. C. Clay, of Alabama, spoke at length against the proposition offered 
by the senator from Maryland, urging its rejection, and expressing the 
earnest hope that Congress wonid not depart from the liberal and 
hnmane policy which had heretofore characterized its legislation. 

Thomas H. Benton said : 

Nu law had yet excluded aliens from the acquisition of a pre-emption right, and he 
was entirely opposed to commencing a system of legislation which was to effect tha 
property rights of the aliens who came to our country to make it their home. Political 
rights rested on a different basis. They involved the management of the government. 
But the acquisition of property was another affair. It involved no question but that of 
a subsistence, the support, and comfortable living of the alien and his family. 

• • • • • « • ••• 

The senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) has thanked the senator frt>m Maryland §at 
bringing forward this amendment; and I will thank him also for it. He shall receive, 
what rarely occurs in this chamber, thanks frt>m both sides of the House. 

Wm. M. Merrick, of Maiyland, the mover, said : — 

The amendment I have o^red proposes so to modify the bill as to limit the. grant of 
this bounty to our own citizen*/ to exclude from the immense advantages of this law 
and this policy (for remember, it is avowed on the other side that this is to be tha settled 
policy of the government, and other similar laws are to be passed continnaily her»> 
after) all aliens, all who are neither native nor naturalized citizens of the United States. 
Between the native and naturalized citizen I propose to make no distinction in thb 
respect; but I desire, while you are about to deal out the property of the Americtfi 
citizens in bounty and gratuities, that you should confine your liberality in disposing 
of their means to your own people. What, sir, has been the chief argument uged in 
favor of the passage of this bill ? Was it and is it not, that you thereby give to the 
industrious and honest and enterprizing poor man, who owns no land, and has not die 
the means of purchasing in the old settled portions of the country, sn opportunity of 
acquiring a home, and comfort and inde]iendcnce for himself and family 1 And will 
you, can you, while you use this argument, exclude our own citizens fix>m the advantagee 
thus speciously held out, by letting loose, as competitors with them, the hordes of 
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Europe«n ud other forogn Ttgrants, knavei and paupen; and will not the poor man, the 
hflOMt, TirtaoQ^ and induatrious poor man of this country, be eflectnally exdoded from the 
▼aat benefit! end advantages of this and similar laws, if you rcjoct the amendment I have 
oflered ? Tea, sir, they will be excluded by the prcoccupancy of knaves and paupers of the 
old world. Already this description of persons are flocking in most pernicious herds to this 
countiy ; let it once be known that they are admitted to the free and full -enjoyment of the 
advantages of these pre-emption laws; that they are authorized by Congress to come in any 
nnmbere, and seize upon the inheritance of the American people, and the character of our 
frontier population will be sadly changed. No longer shall we find our frontier, as it ex- 
tends &rther and fiuther west, peopled by brave and hardy and patriotic yeomanry. That 
which has hitherto been the bulwark, may bt^come the scourge of the country. You will 
have there a vicious, corrupt, and debased swarm of outcasts from Europe ; and the poor but 
bimest and proud-hearted American freeman will rather die in poverty and want, than 
dwell among such people. No, sir, he will never go among them ; and you exclude him 
aa efiectoally, by refusing to shut the door against such alien intruders, as if you wcro 
to proscribe him by name in your statute. Make the professions I have heard good ; so 
frmme this bill in foci to enable the meritorious ]x>or men of our own country who have 
them not, to acquire hofiies and comfort and independence for themselves and families^ 
and my heart will be with yon ; at all events, bestow not the property of the citizens oi this 
UBion in bounties upon aliens, who owe you no allegiance, who have no sympathies for, 
no ties to bind them to you, but who are from habit and education hostile to all those 
insdtQtions so dear to this republican people. Sir, so to bestow this property, to pass 
tiua bill aa it now stands, without the amendment, will be an outrage upon the rights as 
wall aa the feelings of the American people. 



) no special or particular opposition to foreigners by the amendment offered ; that 
ent only goes to exclude persons not naturaliztd from the bounty, large bounty, 
ef the government, which, I repeat it, sir, if granted at all, can be granted, with color 
af jostioe and right, only to such citizens as may be settlers on these lands. Foreigners 
wlio may oome here, are left to the enjoyment of all rights under pre-existing laws, and 
aoeording to the pre-existing policy of the country. They will have the same- right that 
I myself have, or the people whom I in part represent on this floor, to attend the sales 
of government land, and there purchase at open auction, or acquire by private entry, 
landa liaUa to be taken in that way, in such States as please to allow those who owe 
no allegiance by nature or otherwise, to become the owners of the soil. The 
I of that policy I leave to the consideration of the States which have adopted it ; 
but I never can consent to bestow the property of the people of Maryland, and of the 
Union, aa a bounty upon alun§. 

Thia policy originated with the act, now attempted to be revived, of 1830 ; and so 
obvioiu waa the propriety and justice of excluding aliens from the benefit of the provi- 
wUm» of that law, that even the gentlemen's own friends, the very officer to whom was con- 
fided the administration of the law, doubted and questioned, and well might, whether 
theao people were embraced within its spirit ; whether Congress could possibly have 
intended to extend its provisions to aliens. He, sir, questioned and well questioned, 
whether each could be the true intention of Congress ; and so strong were his doubts, that 
thej eoold not be quieted without consulting the law officer of the government, the 
Attorney General. The opinion of this last mentioned official personage I now hold in 
Ukj hand, sir. It is unnecessary to read it; but tho conclusion to which he comes is, 
tfaaC aiienM, not bemg excluded in terms, and the words of tho law being general, all per- 
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Boni, aliens as well as citizens, must be admitted to all the advantages granted hf it 
It is plain, then, it has not been heretofore considered the settled policy of the R ov e m" 
inent to grant domain as a gratuity to intruders from foreign countries. Strange, indeed, 
in the present condition of this country, would be such a policy ; and still more stranga 
would it bo if the Senate now reject the amendment made, under consideration. It ii 
time to check this evil; it is pregnant with danger; it is pregnant with wrong and 
injustice. I trust, sir, the Senate will not refuse to adopt the amendment; but thaty bj 
ingrafting it on the bill, which it is easy to foresee will pass this body in aome shape, thi^ 
will prove to the country that our own citizens, whose property wo are disposing of,- an 
still deemed worthy of a preference, in the distribution, over strangers and aliens. 
• •••••••• 

I desire, Mr. President, to make a single remark in reply to the honorable Senator 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan.) That Senator, in announcing briefly hia oppoa^ 
tion to the amendment before the Senate, remarked that there seemed to be an eitm- 
ordinary spirit of opposition to foreigners, manifesting itself in the country. I think, 
on the contrary, there is a morbid affection manifested here and elsewhere for fore^n> 
ers and aliens. The Senator observed, Mr. President, he might be allowed to be som^ 
what sensitive upon such a subject, as he himself was the son of a foreigner, who was afle^ 
wards naturalized. Sir, allow me to tell the Senator, in this respect we are alike ; I too^ 
sir, am the son of a foreigner, who became a naturalized citizen ; and yet, sir, I love my 
own native country, and my fellow-citizens, better than foreigners. I have liecn tlinnkad 
too, sir, by the honorable Senator over the way, (Mr. Benton,) for introducing ihs 
amendment ; and the intimation was that I, and those who act with me, were to bo held 
to account somewhere for the course we are pursuing. On my soul, sir, the Senator ii 
heartily welcome to all the advantagi^ he can gain by the amendment I have the honor 
to submit. I have diHchargod my duty, sir, to the {>eople of Maryland, who sent mt 
here, and the people of the Union, all of whom have a common interest with us in thi 
question, by presenting the amendment, and I am ready and willing at any and il 
times, to meet all the coni^equcnces, and all the rcKponsibility, of going for my own cooh 
try, and my fellow-citizens, native and fuUurtilized, against aliens. 

R. M. Young, of Illinois, said : 

The object of this amendment ot the honorable Senator from Maryland. (Mr. Mer> 
rick,) is to exclude foreigners not naturalized from the advantages held out by this 
bill to native citizens, and to such as have been naturalized. I, sir, can nover consent to 
this distinction. By the constitution and laws of Illinois, the State of my odoptioo, 
foreigners may vote, they may be elected to ofTices of the most important character, and 
are made capable of purchasing, holding, enjoying, and again transferring real estate, 
by will or otherwise. Yes, Mr. President, I have seen a foreigner, not naturalized, a 
member of our State Legislature, enjoying all the privileges of a native citizen. Many 
of them are my acquaintances and friends, and I cannot vote against them. I hope, 
therefore, Mr. President, tliat the amendment may not be adopted. 

Henry Clay is reported .as follows : 

" He wished the Senate would go for the interests of the whole Union, as • p0opia^ 
and not so exclusively fur the new States. This domain was the public property — ^the 
poprty of the whole peo^ile of the TJnited States ; and he thanked the Senator from 
Maryland for introducing a prupo»ition for conferring the bounty of the government to 
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our own race, instead of holding uut a general invitation to all the paupers of all the 
European governments to come here, and compete with our own honest poor. 

Mr. Claj, in reply to Mr. Buchanan, said : 

••The honorahie Senator from JVnnsylvania ha« alluded eulogistioaliy to foreigners. 
Von he mean to compare the Dc Kalbf<, the SU'nbens, the Lafaycttes, the Pulaskis, with 
liie hordes of foreign paupcrg that arc constantiy flooding our shores ? There were 
other foreigners who mingled in our revolutionary struggle, but on the other side, the 
Hcsvians, — and can they be compared with those gallant men who came here to aid in 
the cause of straggling liberty ? He thought this government had been quite as lilieral 
in its policy towards foreigners, as was proper or desjirablc ; and no Senator would vote 
tgainst the proposition of the Senator from Maryland, with more pleasure than that 
with which he would vote fur it." 

James Buchanan said : 

This amendment proposed to make invidious distinction, which had never been made 
heretofore in our legislation, against foreigners who had settled upon the public lands, 
end had not been naturalized prior to the firtst day of December luut. Whilst it granted 
pre-emptions in such casosi to our own citizens, it excluded these foreigners. Why had 
this change been proposed in our settled policy ! Ho had observed with regret, that 
attempts were now extennively making throughout the countrx', to exritc vi^hat waa 
nlled e native American feeling against those who had come from a foreign land to par- 
ticipate in the blessings of our free Constitution. Such a feeling was unjust — it was 
ongratcful. In the darkest days of the revolution, who had asslsti-d us in fighting our 
hettles, and achieving our iiulopendence? Foreigners, yes, sir, foreigners. He would 
not say, for he did not believe, thnt our indepcndnnre could not have hern established with- 
OQt their aid ; but he would sny the struggle would have been longer and more doubtful. 
After the re^'olution, immigmtion had l>een encournged by our policy. Throughout the 
long and bloody wars in Euro{)e which had followed the French revolution, this country 
had ever been an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. He trusted that at this late 
day, the Congress of the United States were not about to establibh fur the first time, 
each an odious distinction between one of our citizens who had settled upon the 
pnblic lands, and his neighbor who had pursued the name course under the faith of 
yonr previous (wlicy, merely because that neighbor had not resided lon^ enough in the 
United States to have become a naturalized citizen. He was himself the son of a na- 
turalized foreigner, and perhaps might feel this distinction the more sensibly on that 

necoanL 

• «••••••• 

Mr. B. had been asked by the senator from Kentucky if he would compare the hordca 
of foreign paupers that arc constantly flooding our shores with the De Kalbs, the Sleu- 
bene, the Lafayettes, and the Pulaskis of the Revolution ? It was easy to ask such a 
question. He felt a deep and grateful veneration for the memory of those illustrious 
men. They were leaders of our armies; but what could they have accomplished with- 
out soldiers? Was it not a fact known to the world, that the immigrants from the 
Emerald Isle — that land of brave hearts and strong arms — had ahv.d their blood freely in 
the cause of our lil>erty and in<lependence ? It was now both nngrnteful and unjunt to 
■peak of these people, in the days of our pro-pcrity, as hordes of foreiijn paupers. Such 
wae not the language a]>plicd to them during the revolutionary war, when they conj.ti- 
a large and eifectivc proportion of our armies. The senator had asked if he 
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(Mr. B.) would grant pre-emptions to the Hessians. It is true they had fought upon 
the wrong side, and were not much entitled to our sympathies. Still some apologj 
might be made, even for them. They were the slaves of despotic power : and they were 
sold by their masters, like cattle, to the British Government They had no will of their 
own, but were under the most abject subjection to petty princes, who considered them- 
selves, by the grace of God, bom to command them. But the condition even of the 
poor Hessian has since been greatly improved. The principles of liberty, which were 
sanctified by the American Revolution, are winning their way among every dviliicd 
people. In no countxy have they made greater progress than among the people of 
Germany. The Hessian of the present day is Car different from what his fathers were; 
and let me tell senators from the West that the best settlers they can have amongst 
them are the Germans. Industrious, honest, and persevering, they make the best 
farmers of the country ; whilst their firmness of character qualifies them for defending it 
against any hostile attacks which may be made by the Indians along our western 
frontier. As to the hordes of foreigners of which we had heard, they did not alarm him* 
Any foreigner from any country under the sun, who, after landing with his family on 
our Atlantic coast, will make bis long and weary way into the forests and prairies of the 
Mississippi, and there, by patient toil, establish a settlement upon the public landi^ 
whilst ho thus manifests his attachment to our institutions, shows that he is worthy 
of becoming an American citizen. He furnishes us by his conduct, the surest pledge 
that he will become a citizen the moment that the laws of the country permit. In the 
mean time, so far as my vote is concerned, he shall continue to stand upon the same 
footing with citizens, and have his quarter section of land at a minimum price. 

John C. Calhoan expressed himself friendly to the amendment, hot 
opposed to the bill. 

The question on the amendment was taken by yeas and nays, and 
decided in the negative — for the amendment 15, against it 28, as follows: 

Yeas — Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Knight, Merrick, 
Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Spcnce, Tallmadge, aod 
TipUn— 15. 

Nays — Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Cuth" 
bcrt, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Morion, Nicholas, Nile% 
Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Walker, Webster, W*hite, Williams, Wright, 
and Young— 28. 

At a later stage of the debate, Daniel Webster referred to the propo- 
sition of Mr. Merrick thas : — 

** It has been proposed to amend this bill, so as to limit its benefits to native n 
naturalized citizens of the United States. Although I have heretofore been disposed to 
favor such a proposition, yet, on the whole, I think it ought not to pass ; because snch a 
limitation has been altogether unknown, in our general system of land sales, and U> 
introduce it here, where we are acting on rights already acquired, would be both inri- 
dious and unjust." 

Henry Clay subscqnently commented on the manner the bill had been 
carried, and spoke as follows : — 

" What, he asskcd, had they seen ? A proposition was made by an honorable senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Merrick) to limit the pre-emptions to citixens of the United States, 
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tutive and naturalized ; rejected. And could any body say, after that naked vote of the 
Senate, that it had not become the pennanent policy of the Country to go on inviting 
■11 the hordea of Europe to come over and partake of this bounty, derived from our 
•nceatnn, and which we should preserve for our posterity 1" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE HOMESTEAD BILL. 



Ok the 22d of Janaarj, 1850, Daniel Webster sabmitted the following 
resolution : 

" Reeohed, That a provision ought to be made by law, that every male citizen of the 
United States, and every male person who has declared his intention of becoming a 
citiien, according to the provisions of the law, of twenty-one years of age, or upwards, 
flhall be entitled to enter upon and take any one-<iuarter section of the public lands 
which may be left open to entry at private sale, for the purposes of residence and culti- 
vation ; and that when such citizen shall have rcnided on the said land for three years, 
and cultivated the same, or if dying in the mean time, rcnidcnce and cultivation shall be 
held and carried on by his widow, or, his heirs, or devisees, for the space of full three 
years from and after making entry of such land, such residence and cultivation, for the 
Mid three years, to be completed within four years from the time of such entry, then a 
patent to issue for the same, to the person making such entry, if living, or otherwise, to 
lua heirs or devisees, as the case may require : Provided nevertheless. That such persons 
wo entering and taking the quarter section as aforesaid, shall not have, nor shall his 
deviaeea, or heirs have, any power to alienate such land, nor create any title thereto, in 
law or equity, by deed, transfer, lease, or any other conveyance except by devise, or 
will.*'— &f Congretaional Globe, vol. i^pp- 210, 666. 

In the House of Representatives, propositions of a similar character 
were introduced by Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, and Henry D. Moore, 
of Pennsylvania, but no action was had on them. See Congressional 
Globe, vol i.,pp, 296, 1122, 1449, 1474. 

At the first session of the thirty-second Congress, Mr. Johnson, of 
Tennessee, again introduced the subject in the House of Ropresentatives, 
which was discussed at great length, and finally passed. See Congressional 
Olobe from p. 29 to 1348. The bill was broiiglit into the Senate, May 
13th, but was not acted on during the remainder of the session, nor at the 
succeeding session. See Congressional Olobe y page 1352 to 2266. At 
the first session of the thirty-third Congress, as early as December 14th, 
John L. Dawson, of Pennsylvania, again introduced in the House of 
Representatives the subject, and, after much discussion, it was again 
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passed bj the House, — (See Cotuftvssional Globe) — and fiually by the 
Senate, but vetoed by President Pierce. Pending its consideration in 
the Senate. Benjamin F. Wade, of Ohio, offered an amendment proTid- 
ing that the benefits of the bill should not be limited to those then 
residents in the country, which led to a long and interesting discnssion. 
See Coiifjrenifional Globe, vol xxviii., part 2, p. 944. Mr. Wade said : 
The object of my amendment is to btrikc out the limitation which restricts the bencfiti 
of the bill to ])en»onfl who arc now residents of the United States, and prevenli iti 
operating in favor of those who may come into the country after its pasrage. I can ae« 
no good reason for the dLstinctioo now made in the bill. I am willing that finvipicn 
who come into this country, and go on to the public lands and settle there and labor 
for five years, should then have the advantages of this law. I am willing, so fiir aa I an 
concerned, that the law phall operate as an inducement for such persons ta come ben 
and settle on our public lands. The effect of the amendment will he barely to itrikf 
out this restriction, and to make the bill operate in favor of all foreigners who may comt 
in hcrcailer, as well as tho»e who are now here. This is tlic only object of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Adams, of Mississippi, said : 

I cannot, Mr. President, vote for the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. * ' 
•••• • • ••••• "Tjie propoaition of 

the Senator from Ohio is, that you shall not only tax one portion of the people Ibr 
the benefit of another, hut that you shall tax the native bom and adopted citiaens of 
this country for the benefit of foreigners ; that you shall say, by this bill, to emj maa 
who may reside without the limits of the United States, if ho will come here, that joar 
citizens shall be taxed to the value of one hundred and sixty acres, and a bounty of that 
amount of land bestowed upon him. To that I am opposed. 

• • •• • •••• 

My friend from Iowa said he hoped the time would never arrive when the people of 
this country would cease to remember, with sentiments of gratitude, the dains of (h» 
descendants of the Lafaycttes and Moiitgoraeries, and others who aided our ikthcra ia 
the revolution. I hope so too ; but times have changed. The time baa ceased, in mj 
humble judgment, when we should continue to hold out other and different inducemcnti 
to individuals to immigrate and become citizens of this countr>', than are afforded bj tbt 
character of our institutions. I would not change the policy of this go\'emment, and refiiM 
to hold out inducements such as we have heretofore held to foreigners. I desire to see tUi 
country continue to l>e a home and an asylum for the oppressed of all nations. I d^ 
sire, whenever a foreigner sets his foot upon our soil, to have thrown over him Chi 
panoply of free institutions, to protect lum in his pcrt;on, his property, in pursuit of hap 
pinesji, and an unbounded liberty of conscience ; and with that, from this day forth, I 
will stop. To every man who has come here under the existing lawa, I would extend 
all the rights which our present laws promise him, and to every man who comes to this 
country in the future, with the rights I have indicated, I would cease to ofler moie. 
Have you not seen, sir. within the last few months, petitions presented here and laid 
upon your taltle, rcmouKtrating, in the name of foreigners, against the action of thM 
body ? IVut (ontont with that, have you not learned through the public newapapeia 
that a mob of foreigners, under the style of foreigners, assembled together, and hanfed 
in efligy an honorable member of this body Y What docs that indicate 1 If tiie acl 
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indiratcs any ihinij or Iia.. :iny fi;.;:jin»iini-n, it i^ i!»;it. in tin- c.sf.nalinn of ihow nion, 
the individual reiWrcd to, tlic Chairman of tl»c (.-omniittcn on 'IVrritorics (Mr. I)on- 
glas.) oujjifht to be hnni; liy lln- nock until he is doiul, anil for what, sir' For doinir hl» 
dntj to the Conbtitution, to liiH oath, and to hin country I a.-.k ^onutors if thoy do not 
tee indications in this of a conihination in retaining the ?:otii>ns of the olden eountry 
which Khows that it is nece&.->ary tlial we hliould eheek it Ly legi.slation. I do not 
propose that at the present tinu — but that we slauild <u\>.se *u Iw-Id out any further in- 
ducements. What do we need of further innnl^ralion from other eourjtriis ? Wc have 
a sufTicient {wpulation to protert ourselves »;-uinst the world. We have a sufBeient 
population to settle every portion of our country wlweh it is nci-ersary to settle. For 
the purpose of a free and happy gov,?rnnient we have a sniruient po])u!;ition, and I 
think we bhould not adopt the amendment of the Smator from Ohio, and thereby tax 
native born and adopted citizens to purchase one hundred and vixty acres of kind for 
those who may think proper to conic here hcreatler. 

John B. Thompson, of Kentucky, said : 

The old thirteen States are to yet nothin/^. VVhate%'er we may claim, wo arc to 
have nothinf^. The Senator's proposition not only come.4 up to that, but it turns round 
and says, in reference to Nebraska and the Missouri Compromise, to Southern Senat-ore, 
not only are the old thirteen States to be de])rived of their rights, but we will let these 
Iriah and Dutch, and any body you please — I do not speak in disrespectful terms — come 
into the territory, and, if you want to go any where from Virginia, or I^ouUiana, or 
Texas, you must stand back and let them take the land. Is there a Southern man, who 
hu t regard for his constituency, or the interest of the section which he lepresents, who 
intendt — as he knows it is a foregone conclusion that this is all to be free soil territory — 
to let them take it, and let them snatch it away from them, and say that men from the 
South arc not to go into it, because they are tainted with a nigger ? Are we to lie told 
that we must stand back, and let strangers, and aliens in blood, in feeling, and lan- 
guage, have it? But I do not know what Southern iSenators, or Senators from the old 
States, may think in reference to this sort of thing, because they have gut recently to 
arguing about matters in such a way that a man scarcely knows, unless ho examines 
dosely, what they really design. 

• •••••••• 

Mr. President, I do not know that I exactly concur with him who said some years 
ago, in commenflng upon this matter, that we never would liave a tirst-rate man again 
aa President ; for he said, that understrappers and understrikers would never let a man 
of prominent ability attain to the position ; that no such man could over come to the 
Presidency of the nation, because the understrappers and seekers of oflTice woidd bo 
atemally for catching a man whom they could eimtrol. lie thought we never would 
have a President of any size or accoimt again. So far as that i< conicrned, the first 
thing that you see these Presidential aspirants do — I am sorry to say it ; I apply it to no 
party, or. men — is to start a demagoguing; and, sir, he draws himself up ; he is not an 
American at all ; his fnther was an Irishman, and his mother a Dutchman. [Laughter.] 
That is the beginning of it. Then, though he has no respect for religion, no regard for 
things of that sort, supposing liimself in his peculiar views to be in the minority, and 
though he may be an infidel, and hate all religion, the next thing we hear, he is making 
tfaa sign of the cross, and muttering all sort of insensible jargon over the country to 
eatch Catholics [Laughter] ; and then, sir, to top off tlie thing, he oflbrs all his land to 
\ raen, just at the wicked one of old offered to our Bavioiir tiie kingdjBBM of lilt 
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world, if ho would fall down and worship him, when the old sconndrel had not an indi 
of terra firma in all creation to put his loot upon. [Great Laughter.] 

Now, lir, I wish gentlemen to understand that I am not a Native American, in th0 

political sense in which the word is used. I have a profound respect for the original 

policy which was inaugurated or installed at the origin of this government in xriatioD to 

foreigners. [ believe that we now commonly use regal and imperial terms when apeak* 

ing of a matter of policy ; everything now-a-days, whether a principle or a meaaure, is 

« installed" or « inaugurated." I say, therefore, that I have a very great reverence for the 

original policy installed or inaugurated by the founders of our government in relation to 

foreigncTB. 

• •••••••• 

I cannot agree that now, when there is about to be a great struggle in Europe^ wa 
shall invite men from the perlieus and faubourgs of Paris, from the outskirts and 
brothels of London, and from the civil and revolutionary wars of Italy and Hung^aiy. I 
cannot consent that, upon a mere declaration of intention, each of them shall have a right 
to one hundred and siity acres of our public land. Suppose such fellows should come 
here in large numbers, and go out to that land of flowers — Nebraska — a country bejrond 
the State in which you live, Mr. President, and one of us should go there. If we went, 
we should find it a perfect Babel of confusion, where unknown and innumerable tonguv 
were spoken. If a man of the Angclo-Saxon raco should go among them, and they 
should find that he had not been in a riot any where in Italy, that he had not besa 
compelled to run away from France, but that he was a peaceable American, thej would 
probably say to him, ''How did you come here, sir? Who did yon murder in Tenns^ 
see, or in Kentucky, for which you run away! Who did yon swindle in New York, 
or what did you steal in Ohio, that you have come out here into this Babel of confiuianr 
Sir, are these people whom we should build up in a State in that fiv-off region, out of 
the ruined fortunes, the ransacked homes, and the broken hearts of the red men of tbi 
forest 1 Is this your philanthropy! I fear this is exactly what it will result in. 

I do not know whether it is socialism from France, or whether it is Kooauthiom fktfli 
Hungary and Italy ; but I say that, from the infusion of foreign material, or finom tbs 
idiosyncracics of our own people, they have become so inflamed and so restive of power 
that if they were so concentrated in this country, and could make a revoloticm here as ia 
Franco or in England, by getting possession of the capital, our inflammable, revolutifln- 
ary, discontented, dissatisfied people would go fiir beyond filibuaterism or anything of 
that sort, and would strike for the overthrow of the government itselC It ia a bleosiiif 
that they are not so concentrated. I ask you, then, sir, for the sake of the aafety and 
perpetuity of this Union, to keep our public domain, not for fbreigners, but aa a aalMj" 
valve, as a means of escape to let off the wild, unrestrained spirits we have among us; 
to keep it as a place where, among Indians and buffidoes, and in the deep rec ea a ca of ^ 
mountains, and in reckless and perilous adventures, such men, intolerant (^ aodely, 
averse to toil, and opposed to labor, may go out and waste away their spirit which, if 
cramped up in a capital that controlled a nation, would subvert the institutions of tfat 
country. That, sir, with me is a grave consideration. 

There are some other matters to which I do not now wish to allude, but to which I 
may prohal>Iy refer before the bill shall be finally disposed of, if I get an opportunity. In 
regard to the policy of it, I am almost constrained to say that, rather than aee loeatad 
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on the western borders of the Missouri, a people aliens and strangers to us in blood, aliens 
and strangers to us in language, as confust'd in language as were those who were endeavor- 
ing to build the tower of Babel; people who do not love us, people of a bad stock, (for the 
vagabond, the pauper, and the refugee from Eurojic, or from our old States, ore those who 
are to receive this gratuity) rather than to see Huch a confusion of tongues, such a ring- 
itreaked and speckled set put up in our far-off territory, as a sort of imperium in imptrio 
to hold the balance of power and control this Union, I would wish it destroyed like Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and lost to the Uniou forever ; for we had better have no public land 
1 have such neighbors. 



At a subsequent stage of the discussion, John M. Clayton proposed to 
strike out the sixth section, which was in these words : — 

** Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any individual now a resident of any one 
of the States or Territories, and not a citizen of the United States, but at the time of 
making such application for the benefit of tliis act shall have filed a declaration of in- 
lention as required by the naturalization laws of the United States, and shall become a 
dtii0n of the same before the issuance of the patent, as made and provided for in this 
act, ahall be placed upon an equal footing with the native bom citizen of the United 
Statea,"-. 

and insert the following : 

Sec 6. And Ite it furttier enacted. That any mechanic or other citizen of the United 
States, of full age, engaged in and accustomed to any business, trade, or calling, other 
than the cultivation of land, shall, in consideration of his inability to comply with the 
conditions of this act, by reason of his want of knowledge, skill, or experience in such 
cultivation of land, he entitled to receive in lieu of one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
aa herein provided, the sum of $IGO, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. Clayton said : 

The section proposed to be stricken out grants to every alien, or foreigner not natu- 
rallied, the moment he lands upon our shores, the right to locate one hundred and sixty 
aeraa of the public domain, to which he is to become fully entitled by a patent to be 
ianied after the expiration of five years, if during that period he shall cultivate the land 
and reside upon it according to the terms of the bill. I'he olijert is to test the question 
whether aliens are to be placed on the same footing with citizens of the United States 
in the donation of the public lands. True it is, the section proposes to give only to for- 
eigners who are here and not naturalized at the time of the passage of the act ; but every 
man can see that if the principle is now adopted, by agreeing to the section which 1 
piopoae to strike out, that all aliens in tljc country at the time of the passage of the art 
are entitled to one hundred and sixty acres of the public domain, as a matter of course 
it will follow that, at the next session, or at some subsequent session, another act will be 
passed for the mere purpose of putting them upon an equality of common justice, ad- 
mitting all aliens, not only those now in the country, but all who may come hereafler, 
to aa full a share of the inheritance of the American people as American citizens them- 
aelves. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, said : 

Mr. Preoident, I do not propose to make a speech upon this question ; but in addition 
ID what has been said by the honorable Senator from Delaware, I wish to call the atten- 
13 
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tiun of the Senate to the fact that be does not present the case in as strong m 
as it may be presented. Now, sir, I wish to ask the friends of the bill what they i 
bj ihc term ** now" residents of the United States. To what period of time does this 
word " now" refer t 

• • • • • • • ••• 

But, sir, this is not all. I say that it is giving to aliens who may hereafter come into 
the country, bounties which have not only not been conferred upon American citizcus, bnt 
bounties in which they cannot participate. The amendment which has been oflered bj 
the honorable Senator from Delaware suggrstA a large class of citizens who cannot 
{Mirticipate in this bounty. Again, all thoric who have hitherto settled upon the 
public lands, and paid the price demanded, cannot be expected to participate in 
this bounty. Hence I am decidedly opixwed to the sixth section, as it stands in the 
bill. I shall vote to strike it out, first, because I say it does not exclude any foreigner; 
it docs not exclude those who arc to come hereaAer ; for suppose the word ** now^ 
should be construed and understood by the Senate to mean at the time of the 
passage of the bill ; suppose that to be the time designated, I ask, where in the bill is it 
required of any foreigner that he shall swear that he was a resident of the United Statoi 
at the time of the passage of the bill ? There is no such requirement any where ; tad 
hence it appears to me to be a miserable equivoque that is intended to mislead or d» 
ceive somebody. He is not required to swear that he was then a resident of the 
country. I do not care wlien they come, it is a perpetual right granted to all who miy 
arrive hercaAcr to participate in the bounties of the government in settling upon the 
public lands ; because they are not required to state that they were residents of the 
country at the time of the passage of the bill, and the word ^ now" is an indefinite and 
unmeaning one, which is subject to different interpretations bv difleroot persons. 

Mr. Clayton again: 

What I stated in regard to the section is perfectly and literally true. It oflen to 
every alien, every foreigner not naturalized, as soon as he arrives in the United States, 
the right to one hundred and sixty acres of the public lends as soon as they are sa^ 
veyed ; and it does it in this way : He has nothing to do but to make his declaration 
of intention. Of course that causes no trouble. Then he enters upon the land, asd 
has as much right to enter as an American citizen who has lived here for forty yctiL 
Then he is to cultivate tlio land according to the provisions of the hill, just as dtinoi 
muKt do, for five years. That is just the time within which he can become naturaliMd. 
Ill five years any foreigner can become naturalized, and then he is entitled to a patent 
preciitely as any other man who is bom here ; so that, in effect and substance* this ise- 
tion gives ti» every alien the same right to the full extent of a native bom cituan of the 
United States. 

Sir, tliero is another thing rather remarkable in this bill. There is no tinae provided 
within which the foreigner, not naturalized, shall become a citizen of the United 8titM> 
If he lives on the land five years after having declared his intention to become m dtiien, 
at any time ailer that, whenever ho shall choose to become a citizen, if that is twcDtf 
years aitenvards, he is entitle<l to a patent; and yet during all this time he is to re- 
main on the land and enjoy it as fully as any American citizen can do. There is not a 
word in the bill to drive him from the land because he does not at the end of the itft 
years become a citizen, so that I respectfully submit to the honorable Senator from Wis- 
consin, I think I was right in every thing that I said in reference to the section. I do 
not propose to discuss iL It is perfectly true that I have not disguised my vitwa in 
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reference to the great principle contained in iL Thry have been explained heretofore. 
I am decidedly ior a distinction between the Americ4in citizen and the alien. I am not 
one of thoM who cry out against aliens, or one of those who have opposed the immigra- 
tion of foreigners to this country. Let them come here ; we have land enough for them. 
Let them* become Ameiicaniied here ; let them learn the institutions of the countr>'. 
The naturalization laws direct that they shall reside hero long enough to understand 
theM institutions. Is it asking too much to say that they shall reside here five ycar^ 
before they become entitled to a donation of one hundred and sixty acres of land ? 

1 am entbely opposed to offering a premium to immigration from Europe, and, in 
nfiinring that premium, placing the foreigner precisely upon the same foundation as an 
American citizen. That has nc^er \yecn the policy of this government, and I trust it 
neTer will be. No nation that ever cheapened the right of citizenship prospered by it. 
I would teach every American citizen, if I had my way, to be proud of the name of an 
American citizen, and to honor it, and I would have it respected throughout the whole 
woild. It should be a matter of boast, in a foreign country, that he was an American 
citiien. MThile making no distinction between the natnralize<i citizen and native bom, 
yel I would have them all proud of the name of an American citizen. But, sir, if you 
pui this measure, it will necessarily require the adoption of another measure hereafter, 
. to let all aliens who may come here in future, porticipate to the same extent in the 
enjoyment of the public property of the United States with native bom citizens. The 
ftfect of it is to cheapen and degrade the character of the American citizen. Tes, sir, 
it tends to cheapen and degrade it, l)ecau8e it places the American citizen upon the 
eune foundation precisely with every man in Europe ; no matter whether that man be 
an outcast of a prison, no matter what crime he may have committed, he comes here 
and aoqoires that rig{it. 

Augustas G. Dodge, of Iowa, said : 

I was about to ask him, (Mr. Clayton,) but I will not — I will inquire of the most 
deteimined opponent of this foreign born population, if he will propose to repeal our 
liatoralization laws t For if it be an evil those laws produce it, and should be repealed. 
If fhoae laws are to remain as they now arc, and immigration shall continue to pour into 
tlw eonntry, I humbly submit that it is much the wiser course to adopt such measures 
a* will cause these people to feel the deepest possible interest in our country and its in- 
stitutions. At present the fight is upon allowing them to become owners of soil, that 
aoil which many of them have fattene<l with their blood, as I know was the case in 
Wiaoonsin and Iowa. Here yon fight them upon the simple privilege of allowing them, 
as yonr native bom citizens, when they take their lives in their hands, and go to 
Nebraska and Kansas, the right to become the owners of a quarter section, after hav- 
ing complied with the conditions of the law, and settled and cultivated the land for five 
eonaecutive years. Is there any party, faction, or segment of a party, except that mis- 
guided and proacriptive faction called ** Native Americans" or «* Know Nothings," who 
hare the hardihood or the courage to propose to repeal the naturalization laws of the 
United States ? I sincerely hope and trast not. 

A. O. Brown, of Mississippi, said : 

I am, perhaps, as much opposed as any gentleman in the Senate to conferring poli- 
tieal rights on foreigners, as long as they are Huch ; but when they have been natural. 
iied, when they have been, by our laws, placed upon the same footing with American 
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l>orn citizens, then, &nd then only, am I ready to admit them all to all the rights of citi- 
zenship. But, sir, during this aeaaion of the Senate we have made a Tery marked 
exception to that general rule. We have, by almost the unanimous vote of the Senats, 
authorised, in the two important territories which we have just organized — Kansas anJ 
Nebraska — foreign bom people, who arc not yet citizens, to vote, and we have admitted 
them to all political rights of our own citizens. And now, sir, shall we hesitate when ws 

are asked simply to allow these same people to settle upon a piece of public land 1 

• •••••••• 

If I could have had my way. I never would have admitted these people Ip political 
rights until they had been here long enough to learn something of our laws, long enough 
to learn and study our Constitution ; but the policy of the country, as marked out by 
the two branches of the Legislature, and sanctioned by the President, has been diflcrent 
It has been to admit them to all the rights of citizenship, so far as voting and holding 
office in these territories are concerned. Now, sir, I am not going to stop short and 
say to a man, " though you may have the same right to vote as a native bom citizen; 
though you have the same right to hold office as a native bom citizen, you shall not have 
the same right to occupy the land ; though you may govern you may not occupy the soil.** 

• •••••••• 

Ton committed a grievous fault when yoa authorized foreigners to vote and goven 
the country. You cannot atone for it by refusing them the right to work the laoi 
which they govem. 

William C. DaweoD, of Georgia, Baid : 

It is not a controversy between foreigners, and American or native citizens, ft if 
unjust to the character of the country and to the respective parties of this conlederacj, 
to charge against one or the other. It is, sir, a question of justice between the foreign 
population and the natives of the country. Like the Senator from Delaware, I mam- 
tain that, if there be any property to be distributed, or an advantage in the administra- 
tion of bounties, the native American, the citizen of the country should be entitled to it 
I maintain that the roan who has up to this period lived upon your soil, defended yov 
frontier against the savage population, of which my able and distinguished friend frm 
Iowa has spoken, defended it from the incursions and attacks of the very nations from 
which these foreigners may come, should be entitled to it. The man who does not pos- 
sess that feeling is lacking something of that patriotism which attaches to me in ny 

native country. 

• ••••••• • 

The Constitution of the United States contemplates a difference between ths native 
and the foreigner, and requires a uniform system of naturalization. Thore is a coo- 
Btitutional difference between personal and political rights in some degree. Bj our na- 
turallTation laws we declare to the worid that all foreigners, whatever may be their age, 
who arrive within the limits of this country, are not of fhll age — speaking aJter the 
manner of men — are not twenty-one years of age until they remain here five jean^and 
qualify themselves to become American citizens. Those persons, then, who are not 
qualifioil for want of proper time or examination into our institutions, are to be entitled, 
according to this bill, as it stands, to one hundred and sixty acres of land, when the 
sons of native American people over the age of sixteen, understanding our langaage, living 
here, having in all probability rendered some ser\'ice to the country, cannot, in uiHeipa^ 
tion of their majority, claim to settle upon one hundred and sixty acres of land, beeu« 
they are not of full age. A foreigner who cannot utter an Englioh sentenee, wfaoM 
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parents, and who himself never rendered a particle of service to this country, can go, 
under this bill, and settle himself upon one hundred and sixty acres of land, whUe an 
American young man of intelligence, even if he be in his nineteenth year, is not onti- 
Ifedtoit 

• •••••••• 

Now we have here a legislation special in ita character, for the benefit of foreigners — 
•pedal legislation for them — contempliiting the giving of land to them, because we were 
Id propose to pay their value to our own citizens by special legislation ! Here is an 
antagonistic proposition. Will you give the land, or an equivalent value, to the mo- 
dianics in the country, who cannot leave their present homes ; or will your prefer the 
teugner who haa not yet been naturalized, to the mechanic 1 That is the question. 

Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, said : 

There is a sound and sufficient g^round of distinction between citizens in fact or intrn- 
Hon, and aliens who do not design to become citizens, but no reason at all for any such 
Aatinction between immigrants who do intend to become citizens. The section as 
i^ stands, draws a line between immigrants already arrived and immigrants to arri%'e 
hereafter. Th6se who arrive to-day are to have the benefit of the art ; those who arri^-e 
w, if the bill in the mean time should become a law, will be excluded firom its 
Can any body assign a reason for such a discrimination between (if I may be 
■Ilofwed to coin a phrase) the ante-venients and the post-venients ? 

8ir, the principle for which I contend now, of non-cliscrimination between different 
daases, was sanctioned in the recent Kansas and Nebraska act. I congratulated the 
eoontry at the time upon the recognition of the right of such immigrants, without distinc- 
tioD, to the elective franchise. I was glad to witness the breaking down of old prejudices 
afaiBflt immigrants coming into this country, which led to a nearly unanimous vote in 
this chamber in fiivor of retaining the clause which allowed them to vote in the terri- 
toiiea. That vote recognized no such narrow and illil)eral discrimination as this bill now 
nakea. It went upon a sound reason. It allowed all to vote aflcr declaration of inten- 
tioD,and taking the oath prescribed by the act. It excluded none, whether arrived before 
qr after the passage of the act. It made no distinction between those who might, and 
tfaoar who might not, exercise the right of suffrage, except the distinction between those 
who ahoold manifest a disposition to become citizens, and a readiness to qualify them- 
•alvca for the exercise of the franchise, under the provisions of the act, and those who 
mighi not be ready to become citizens, or so to qualify themselves. 

A. P. Bailer, of South Carolina, said : 

Now, no man from a foreign country can become a citizen of the United States be- 
§an he takes the oath of allegiance, and takes the oath to support the Constitution of 
tha United States ; and according to the usage which prevailed in South Carolina — 
bot« peihapa, it is a usage not universal, or not observed any where else — no one could 
become a citizen until he not only swuro to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and absolved himself from all allegiance to any foreign potentate or power, but 
uitil he brought into court a certificate of three citizens that he was a worthy man. 

But, sir, under this section, who may not come in ? A man may come reeking from 
the jails and poor-houses of Europe. I will go further, and say that the deserters upon 
year field of battle may come in — men who fought against those who won your terri- 
loriaa can come and take land without having sworn the oath of allegiance. Yes, sir, 
fhm veiy deMrten upon the plains of Churubusco, who shot down your regiments, might 
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come and take pusiesuon of your lands, to the exclusion of those who were mure 
worthy. 

• ••«••••• 

I have no disposition, Mr. President, to disguise my opinion on this subject, though I 
know this foreign influence is strong, is increasing and will be stronger. When for- 
eigners come from abroad, become naturalized, and give the guarantees required by the 

naturalization laws, I will make no distinction between them and other citizens. 

• • ••••••• 

I am perfectly willing to recognize the political power of naturalized citizens ; but I 
will never consent to invite immigrants to come here who have not given any of the 
guarantees required by the Constitution and laws of the country. ] am not one of 
those who fear to defy such a power, though I know it is an increasing one, and I ap- 
prehend it is one that is courted. 

• ••••••• • 

I was opposed, therefore, to the introduction of the clause referred to by my honor- 
able friend from Mississippi into the Nebraska bill, which favored somewhat the doc- 
trines of my honorable friend from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) While we were delegating 
the power of moulding the institutions of these territories, I was willing to trust it Ui 
those who could think through the medium of the American mind. I went with bim 
very far, when I was perfectly willing to delegate all the power to those who were ca- 
pable of making laws ; but when the proposition was introduced that we should dele- 
gate the power to any body who might settle upon the lands, I thought it was gohig 
too far. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabauia, said : 

A great deal has been said here in condemnation of what are called Native Ameri- 
cans, or Know Nothings. I am neither one nor the other, in the political sense of those 
terms ; but let mc ask the Senator from Iowa, who is the zealous friend and champion 
of the foreign population, whether there is any measure which could bo conceived nS, 
or projected, or passed by Congress, which is better calculated to excite, to faster, and 
encourage a Native American feeling, than this very bill ? I tell him that, if this bill 
passes, he will see realized what I had hoped never to witness in this country — he will 
see a Native American, or Know Nothing party growing up in the Southern States of 
this Union. And, sir, — and I say it with no less pride than pleasure, — as much trt- 
dui'ed, libelled, and slandered, as those States have been by the fanatics at the North, 
thry have been freer from all si)ecics of radicalisni than any other section of this cunfe- 
di'rary ; and, but for the pure, conservative principles, and true American feeling of the 
South, in my opinion, the radical, meddltHiome spirit of the North would, ere this, have 
involved this government in a foreign war. You saw no man-worship of Kossuth exhi- 
bited at the South, during his pilgrimage among us. And you have seen no indications 
of jealousy, envy, or hatred of foreigners among Southrons. We neither feci nor 
exhibit towards them such evil passions. You have no disposition there to embark in 
tlu* policy of intervention with the affairs of foreign countries, or to ezdudo fnreignrn 
from participating as citizens in the privileges of this country. But pass this bill, and 
impress u|H)n the pulilic mind throughout the South, the idea that, not content with sheer 
justice of foreigners, you will be generous to them, and unjust to your own citizens, 
and the spirit of Nutive Americanism will soon develop itself where, hitherto, it has been 
unfelt and almost unheard of. J«ct the friends of foreign immigrants on this floor bewaN 
lest they injure rather than benefit that class of our population. 
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Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, said : — 

I fhall not vote to itrike out this lectioii. I do not think it is worth while to confine 
entries under this act to native horn citizens. I think that a man who is here to-<lay, 
«<a resident," in the language of the bill, " of one of the States or Territories/' may pro- 
periy enter upon this land and cultivate it. 

I discover no magical effect in this question of citizenship. I do not believe that a 
ia any better to-morrow, after having perfected his naturalization and become a 
D, than he is to-day, when it is unperfected. He is the same man. He stands 
before the country and his God in the same attitude. He has the same morality, the 
«me propensities, the same inclinations, and the same judgment. 

William H. Seward said : 

I address myself for a moment to the proposition which is immediately under ronsi- 
deration: the amendment proposed by (he honorable and distinguished senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. Clayton.] That amendment proposes substantially to strike out that 
pTOviaion of the bill which provides that foreigners not naturalized, but candidates for 
netliTalization, ahall participate in this distribution of the public lands ; and in lieu of 
tliat plrovision, substitute one giving a sum of money equivalent to the value of the 
I to native bom mechanics throughout the United States, who may not be able to 
■il themselves, by reason of their habits and circumstances of life, of the benelits which 
I bill gives generally in the shape of lands. Sir, I think the honorable senator will 
I me for saying that the last proposition seems to be merely designed to serve as a 
for the first, as a pretext *by which we may compensate ourselves for something 
that we do, in striking out the proposition in favor of foreigners. 

I k>ok at this in two lights — one as a measure belonging to a general principle, senti- 
ment, or policy ; that is, the principle of discouraging immigration into this country. 
That will be its effect In that respect it is a ]>art, a single measure, of a whole system, 
ivhich is commonly called Native Americanism ; that is tu say, of establishing a prefer- 
ence for native American citizens over foreigners. I do not know that my honorable 
end distinguished friend meant, by this single proposition, to extend his support to the 
general principle ; but there are others here who have advocated it upon that ground. 
Now, then, it is well enough, if we are going into this principle at all, to see where it 
leeda. I have in my hand the policy of exclusion of foreigners, or aliens, as it is elabo- 
rated and drawn out into distinct propositions by a journal which represents that class 
of society who support that principle. I find that there are sixteen articles in this 
cned. Here they are : 

1. Repeal of all naturalization laws. 

5. None but Americana for office. 

8. A pure American common school system. 
4. War to the hilt on Romanism. 

6. Opposition, first and last, to the formation of mQitary companies composed of 
foreigners. 

6. The advocary of a sound, healthy, and safe nationality. 

7« Hostility to all papal influences, in whatever form, and whatever nama. 

8. American institutions and American sentiment 

9. More stringent and effective immigration laws. 

10. The amplest protection to Protei^tant interests. 
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] 1. The Joctrinos of the revered Washington and his compatriots. 
13. The sending back of all foreign paupers landed on oar shores. 

13. The formation of societies to protect all American interests. 

14. Eternal enmity to all who attempt to cany out the principles of a foreign chnrcfa 
or state. 

15. Our country, our whole country, and nothing but our country. 

16. And finally, American laws and American legislation; and death to all fiiieiga 
influences, whether in high places or low ! 

8ir, this creed contains just half a dozen true, sound American principles. 
Mr. Chase. Will the senator allow me to ask him where he finds this creed ! 
Mr. Seward. In the American Crusader. 
Mr. Chaso. Where is it printed 1 

Mr. Seward. I believe in Boston. I find in it a comprehe nsire view of the prindplei, 
some of them right and some of them wrong. 

I am stating what purports to be the creed which comprehends all the articles of thii 
principle of opposing foreign immigration. I need not discriminate here in lavor of 
those principles which are national, those which are just, and those which are American. 
I need not point them out and show which they are. It is suflicient for me to say that, 
in my judgment, every thing is un-American which makes a distinction of whatever 
kind, in this country, between the native bom American and him whose lot is directed 
to l« cast here by an overruling Providence, and who renounces his allegiance to a 
foreign land and swears fealty to the country which adopts him. 

Thomas G. Pratt, of Maryland, said : — 

I cannot accord either, Mr. President, with the doctrine of my firiend from Michigan 
[Mr. Cass], when he says he can see no difference between foreigners and Americans, 
and that being an American citizen does not make a man purer, does not chamge Ui 
heart, his mind, or his morality. He can see no difference between American dtizens 
and foreign citizens. Now, air. we are living, I admit, in a new era. We are living in 
days of progress ; but I regret that the day has ever come when, in the Senate of the 
United Ruies, and by a senator as respectable as my honorable friend who has mads 
the asseveration, it should be declared, seemingly with the approbation of many of those 
who heard him, that he could see no distinction between an American citizen and a 
foreigner, upon a question of disposing of property exclusively belonging to Amerkan 
citizens. Sir, this is an electioneering topic The speeches here are made not for cm 
consideration, not to have weight with us, but for home consumption. I can readily see 
that in tho«ie States where foreigners are allowed to vote and exercise the privilege of 
American citizens, their representatives here may foel bound to protect them; and their 
own political existence may require that protection; but I never can assent to the doc- 
trini* that there is no distinction between an American citizen and a foreigner, ingivinf 
one or the other a right to own the soil of this Union. I am not talking about natural- 
ized or native citizens; but I am talking about citizens of the United States, recognized 
by the Constitution of the country as citizens. 

I am thoroughly convinced, whatever may be considered the policy of the govemmeDt 
in reference to the disposition of the public lands, it is undoubtedly impolitic (and I say 
further, for my friends from those States where foreigners are now allowed to nHa 
before they are naturalized, the time is coming fiist when the impression will pervads 
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eTuy wcUon of this Union that it \b impolitic, ajid that it will become unpopular) to 
give the right, the sacrod right, of making tlic laws of this country to those who do not 
owe allegiance to it. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said : — 

My first impression was in favor of striking out the sixth section, as proponed by the 
senator from Delaware, (Mr. Clayton.) I do not exactly riuronrilc it to my feeling, or 
to my Americanism, if you please to allow that expression, that a foreigner kHhII come 
here a week before the passage of this law, if it shHll pass, and occupy the same position 
in regard to the public property as an American citizen. I have tiiat difliculty on my 
mind; and upon tliat impression I was inclined to act at first, and to vote uith the 
■enator from Delaware, in favor of striking out ; my mind has, however, after thomiiirh 
investigation, undergone some change on that Hubjert, and I will ask the indulgence of 
the Senate while I give my reasons for that change. 

I find on examination, that this has been the policy of the government fn)in tlie first 
intiuduction of the system of granting homcstcuds; in 1850, the bill (granting home- 
steads in Oregon was in the very identical words of this bill. Other laws for the same 
purpose have been passed since, containing the same provisions. 

Mr. Geyer, of Missouri, said : 

I object to this section, for another reason : Any alien, white or black, be his character 
food or bad, may make a decluration of intention to become a citizen. The naturaliza- 
tion laws contemplate the grant of citizemihip only to men of good moral character, 
attached to the institutions of this country. And, therefore, the alien must prove by two 
witnesses that he is a man of good moral character, attached to the ini>titutions of this 
eountry, before he can obtain a certificate of naturalization. 

We require that an American citizen, in order to obtain the l>enefits of the act, shall 
ho the head of a family, or twenty-one years of ape : and if he in a naturalized citizen, 
be must have been in the country long enough to give evidence of his attachment to the 
institutions of our country ; he must prove such attachment in a court of justice ; he 
must on oath renounce his allegiance to all foreign powers, and swear to support the 
Constitution of tlio United Stales. It is ]>ropOKed, however, by tlie sixth section, to give 
land to those who have not shown any evidence of a good moral character ; who present 
no proof of attachment to the Constitution or institutions of the country ; who renounce 
no allegiance to a.iy foreign government ; and who may postpone until the end of time 
swearing allegiance to the Constitution of the United States. 

Bit, I have 8aid I was in favor of this bill ; and if the sixth section shall lie stricken 
out I will vole for it with much pleasure ; but while I will make no discrimination what- 
ever between the citizens of the United States, natural or naturalized, native or foreign 
born, I will discriminate between the citizen, naturalized as well as native, against tho 
alien. I will not put the alien UfK)n the same footing with the citizen, native or foreign 
born. That is the principle on which I act. 

Pending the consideration of Mr. Clayton's amendment, Mr. Dixon, 
of Kentucky, moved the following amendment : '* Provided, That the 
benefits of this act shall not extend to the children, heirs, or devisees of 
aliens bom out of the United States who are twenty-one years of age, 
until they shall file their declaration of intention to become citizens of the 
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Uuitcd States." Tho question being taken by yeas and nays, reaalted— 
yeas, 21 ; nays, 20 ; as follows : 

Yeati — Messrs. Badger, Bayard, Beiijainin, Brown, Butler, Clay, Clayton, Dawgon, 
Dixon, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Gryer, Hunter, Johnson, Mallory, MaiOD, Pearce, Pratt, 
Sebaatian, Thompson of Kentucky, and Tuucey — 21. 

Nays — Messrs. Adams, Allen, Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Fish, 
Foot, Gillette, James, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Norris, Pettit, SewanI, 
^>hiclds, Stuart, Wade, WclJer, and Williams — 2a 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved to amend further, as follows : 

And provided further^ That foreign horn persons who fail to become citizcna within 
six years from the time of entry on the land, shall lose ail rights under this act. 

This amendmcut was also adopted by the following vote : 
Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Allen, Atchison, Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, BrodheaJ, 
Brown, Butler, Cass, Clay, Clayton, Dawstm, Dixon, Evans, Fish, Fitzpatrick, Foot, 
Geycr, Hamlhi, Johnson, Jones of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Norris, Pearce, Pettit, 
Pratt, Husk, Sebastian, Shields, Slidcll, Stuart, Thom])son of Kentucky, Toucey, Weller, 
and William*? — 37. 

Nays — Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Fcseenden, Gillette, 
Jones of Iowa, Seward, Sumner, and Wado — 9. 

Mr. Benjamin, of Louisiana, offered still further to amend as follows: 

And if any person of the age of aixteen years and upwards, bom in the United 
States, shall, before arriving at tlio age of twenty -one years, make application for the 
oeneiit of this act, he shall l>c entitled thereto : Providtdj however. That no patent shall 
issue in favor of sudi applicant before ho shall have attained the age of twenty-one 
years. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, spoke against the amendment; in reply to 
which Mr. Benjamin remarked as follows : 

What is the proposition against which it has pIcuKcd the senator to inveigh ? He 
stands up and .supports, before the Senate, the proposition of the bill, that any individual, 
who has not tlie remotest interest in tbe country, who was not liorn here, who may hare 
arrived here but yesterday, should be entitled to go on to the public lands, which bdoDg 
to the ]>eo]>Ie uf the United States, to settle there, to cultivate those lands, and by hii 
b4>ttlcment and cultivation to entitle himself to a fee-simple in the soil. He does not 
propose to wait until the immigrant shall have obtained the right of a citizen. He dees 
not propose to subject him to any apprenticeship before he is entitled to enter upon the 
soil ; but from the moment of his arrival he is to be placed upon the same footing ai tn 
American citizen l>om in the United States. Now, by the first section of the bill, a 
citizen born in the United States is not to lie entitled to any of those privileges which 
the M'liutor from Tennessee is willing to aflbrd to foreigners, until he reaches the age of 
tweiit}-one years. Tho policy of your bill is to settle and cultivate the public lands 
My propoAition is to C4irry out the policy, and to give the same advantages to citizens 
born upon the soil, as you give to foreigners who h.ive come here but yesterday. Will 
the K'uutor deny, fur a moment, thut if tliis i>oIicy can be carried out by granting tbe« 
pri\ilegr.s to citizens burn on the soil, it ought not to l>e so carried out in reference to 
foreigners ? • * • Without n-btriclion of color, ay, character, or interest in the aoiU or 
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in the inetitutionB of the country, the foreigner, at the first instant he lands upon the 
eoil, is to have the rigiit to create for himself a title to 160 acres of your land, and the 
children of the man who has fouglit and hied, and, perhaps, died, in the scr\'icc of the 
country* are to be deprived of the same right. 

Mr. BeDJamin called for the yeas and nays on his amendment, which 
were ordered ; and being taken, resulted — ^yeas 26, nays 20, as follows : — 

Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badi^r. Bayard, Benjamin. Brodhcad, Brown, 
Butler, Clay, Clayton, Dawson, Dixon, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hamlin, 
Hunter, Mallory, Mason, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Koclcwell, Thompson of Kentucky, and 
WUliams— 26. 

Nays — Messrs. Allen, Cass, Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Fcsftenden, 
Foot, Gillette, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Pottit, Ru^, Seward, Shields, Slidcll, 
Stuart, Sumner, Wade, Walker, and Wellcr— 20. 

The section, as modified and amended, proposed to be stricken out, was 
as follaws : — 

That any free white |)crson now a resident of any one of the States or Territorios, 
and not a citizen of the Unite<l States, but at the time of making such application for 
the benefit of this act, shall have filed a declaration of intention as required by the 
naturalization laws of the United States, and shall become a citizen of t\u: same before 
the issuance of the patent, as made and provided for in this act, shall be placed ui>on an 
equal footing with the native ))om citizen of the United States: Provided f 'J'hat the 
benefits of this act shall not extend to the children, heirs, or devisees of aliens, bom out 
of the United States, who are twenty-one yc^rs of age, until they shall file their declara- 
tion to become citizens of the United States : Provided further^ I'hat foreign born per- 
sons who fiul to become citizens within six years from the date of their declaration of 
intention to become so, shall lose all rights under this act. And if any {x^rson of the age 
of sixteen years and upwards, bom in the United States, shall, before arriving at the age 
of twenty-one years, make application for the benefit of this act, he shall be entitled 
thereto: Provided, however. That no patent shall issue in favor of such applicant before 
he shall have attained the ago of twenty-one. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted — yeas 19, nays 29 : 

Yeas — Messrs. Adams, Badger, Bayard, Benjamin, Brodhead, Butler, Clay, Clayton, 
Dawson, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hamlin, Hunter, Mason, Norris, Pearce, Thompson 
of Kentucky, and Williams— 19. 

Nays — Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Bright, Brown, Cass, Chase, Dixon, Dodge of Wis- 
eonsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Fessenden, Fish, Gillette, Gwin, James, Johnson, Jones 
of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Pcttit, Rockwell, Shields, Slidell, Stuart, Sumner, Toomlts, 
Toucey, W^ade, Walker, and Weller— 29. 

So the policy sought to be established by Mr. Clayton was not agreed 
to. Before the vote was taken, Mr. Fish stated that Messrs. Seward and 
Cooper had paired off, the former being against Mr. Clayton's amend- 
ment, and in favor of the bill, and Mr. Cooper being in favor of the 
amendment and against the bill. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

CAUSES OF OrPOBinON TO FOREIGNERS. 

The immense immigration of late years, and the palpable growinji^ 
inflnence of the foreign born has become a source of anxiety, and it is 
not now regarded with great favor by any considerable portion of the 
native citizens. Many causes have conspired to produce this change of 
sentiment and feeling in the American people, and to induce a Yery gen- 
eral conviction, that the present unlimited and unguarded admission of 
foreigners into this country, is a serious public evil. And why do they 
so regard it, and are they anxious for some reformatory legislation on the 
subject f The inquiry is well answered in the pamphlet, written by a 
foreigner, already quoted from. It is, in truth, as he says : — 

** Because any body and every body may come without let or hindrance. The loguei 
and vagabonds from London, Paris, Amsterdam, Vienna, Naples, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Rome, Genoa, Leghorn, Geneva, &c, may como and do come. The oatpourings of 
alms and work -houses, and prisons and penitentiaries, may come and do come. Mon- 
arcliies, oligarchies and aristocracies may aad do reduce niillioni of the people to povertj 
and beggary, and compel the most valueless to seek for a shelter and a homo in the United 
States of America, and they do so. And what are the consequences? The conaequenora 
are tbut about 400.000 souls from Europe, cbiefly Germans, Irish, and Dutch, tM 
annually arriving in this country and making it tbeir permanent abode. That a vast 
number of these iininigrunU) come without money, occupation, friends, or businesi ; 
many, very many, have not the means of buying laud, getting to it, stocking it, and 
waiting for first crojw, and many others would not settle ufton land if they could. That, 
go where you will in the United 8latrs. you find nearly all the dens of iniquity, taverns, 
grog f<ho]»$<, l>eer houses, gambling places, and houses of ill fame and worse deeds, are 
kept by foreigners; and that numerous objects of poverty and destitution arc to be aeen 
cra\%Iinu: alt>ng the streets in every direction. Tliai not a few become criminals, filling 
our prisons and putting the country to great expense. T^ia is a fearfnl catalogue of 
consequences, but they are by no means all. This unlimited and unrestricted admiMion 
of foreign immigrants, is a serious injury to tlie native laboring population, sodally, 
moruily, religiounly, and politically ; socially, by overstocking the lalxjr market and thus 
keeping wages down; morally and religiously, by unavoidable contact and intercourse; 
and pulitieully, by consequence of want and employment and low wages, making thera 
nectly and depiMident, whereby tliey become the easy prey or willing tools of designing 
and unprinci])lcd politicians. And in this way the native ])opulation is deteriorated and 
made poor, needy, and subservient : and these realities produce want of self-respect, 
hopelessncMi, laxity in morals, recklessness, delinquencies, and crimes. 

** But there is another consequence which is deserving of notice, and it is this. Oor 
manufacturers, iron makers, machinists, miners, agriculturists, railway, canal, and other 
c&ntracti)rs, orivatc families, hotel keepers, and manv others, have got into the way of 
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expectiog and seeking for cheap labor, through the various supplies of operatives, work- 
men, laborers, houfto help, and various kinds of workers, kept up by the indiscriminate 
and unrestrained adiniiision of iniinii;rantii. Indeed, it is no Kecret that imiiiigruiits, tir 
father foreign workers, have bcrome an article uf importation, professedly for the pur- 
pose of providing for the deficiency of supply in the lal>or market, but in reality witli 
the intention of obtaining efficient workers at lower wages." 

Yet, with all these evils flowing from the unguarded admission of for- 
eigners, evils of every class and charucter, affccling all the relations of 
life, there is no disposition among the native born Americans to discoiiraLTc 
the immigration of moral and industrious Europeans. On the contrary, 
they rejoice in being able to furnish thom an asylum from oppression, and 
a home in which they may enjoy all the blessings of liberty ; hut they 
neither feel nor feign any attachment or regard for the criminals and ad- 
venturers who have left their own country for their country's good. Tliey 
gladly welcome to their country every honest and industrious man in Eu- 
rope, with this exception, that they do not come to rule America, but to 
be content to let those rule who are to the manor boni. " We du not pro- 
pose," is the language of a recent address of tiie American State Council 
of Georgia, "to shut our doors on the world, but that we continue to bo 
the asylum of the oppressed of all nations. Let the victims of civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny come. What we mean to say is, that with our con- 
sent they shall not rule the laud." 

All that is desired of foreigners is to lay aside their national peculiar- 
ities and prejudices, to deport themselves with becoming modesty and 
propriety, and, instead of at once mingling in political broils, and at- 
tempting to regulate and control public affairs, mind their own j)rivate 
business. No American finds fault with them for remembering the coun- 
try of their birth. All they would have the foreigner do is to study to 
become a good and useful citizen, making himself acquainted with the 
principles of the government, imbibing the spirit and genius of its in- 
stitutions, assimilating himself to its manners and customs, and, in a 
word, to fear God and honor the country of his adoption. Alas ! there 
are, however, too many of the immigrants from the Old World who do 
not thus conduct themselves after their arrival in this country, and hence 
the prevailing sentiment now extant among the native citizens, in favor 
of restricting, by law, the power and privileges of aliens to within pru- 
dent limits. No such general feeling would probably now exist, had the 
foreigners been content with a rational exercise of the privileges which 
are so freely by law conferred upon them ; but, instead of enjoying these 
in that becoming and unassuming manner which would do them most 
credit, and exerting themselves to the utmost to lay aside their na- 
tionality, and assimilate hi character, habits, manners and associations 
with the native bom, they have formed clans, and organized into bands, 
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whose misconduct is bat the too frequent cause of disorder and tumult 
in our large towns and cities. Nor is this all. Instead of refraining from 
participating in political and religious controversy, they have been the 
most active in introducing it on both subject^**. They have not been sa- 
tisfied with the rights of citizenship and the protection of American laws, 
but dcmaiKl office as a right, and even insist upon the political proscrip- 
tion of Americans for resisting their demand. Need we, then, wonder 
that they have become obnoxious ? 

In consequence of this state of feeling now extant, Thomas D'Arcy 
McGee, an Irish refugee at New York, has lately volunteered his advice 
to Irish journalists on the subject of immigration, and pointed out the 
evils which, he thinks, Irish immigrants have to meet in the United States. 
Ilis advice to them i.<, to migrate to Canada, and, though he fled himself 
from British tyranny and oppression, and was but a few years since glad 
to make this country his own home, the new order called Know Nothings 
seems to have frightened him from his propriety, and brought upon him 
a fit of admiration for British rule in Canada ; and in this advice he has 
been thus seconded by the Dublin Tdegi-aph^ which is said to have a 
larger circulation than any other journal in Ireland : 

** As to the Irish i)eopIe tliemdrl\es, they really want something more substantia] aod 
more beneficial to them, as a working and industrious nation, than a republic. Tlw 
Irish have had (wo bitior exporionci*s of a republic — in their own countiy, as auhjects 
of an English republican government — in the United States, as subjects of the gnat 
American republic. In both, thoy have suffered a remorseless, ruthless, pitiless pers^ 
rution, — hens from the CromwcIIiuns— there, from the Know Nothings. The Irish ait 
aware that under a republican form of government, there may and can be no safety Ibr 
bishops, priests, monks or nuns. This is the Irish experience of a republican form of 
govern nioiit. Why should thry expose themselves to all the horrors of civil war to 
brine; sui-!i a cahiinity upon their country* V* 

Mr. Mc(f ee*3 advice, and the article of the Telegraphy are of the same 
character, and deserve about the same consideration as the advice of 
the Irishman lo his countr}'nien to migrate to South America, which is 
mentioned by James K. Paulding, in his Letters from the South, vol «., 
p, '205. If the opinions of that eminent American writer, who has since 
held a cabinet office under a democratic administration, were so well set- 
tled on the subject of immigration as early as 1816, as the annexed ae- 
rouiit, taken from one of those published letters, would seem to indicate, 
how much more must he now be confirmed in them, when foreigners virta- 
ully control, in many of our cities, the action of political parties, and not 
only fill the home offices, but represent the American people at the courts 
in Europe ! If the following well-drawn picture was justified by facts is 
1816, it is doubly so now: 

" The truth is, the great cities along the sea-coast are not quite one-half Ameriean 
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» and change their aspect every year, br a snukc does its skin. When I last visited 

N , after an absence of two years, T walked the streets without knowing any body. 

l^e ancient inhabitants seemed to liavc been Rwallowed np by the strange party — col- 
and mixture of all kinds of figures that elbowed me on every side. The signs, which 
in onr frolics we used sometimes to pull down, were all changed, and the city was u 
new world. Hence arises the singular change of politics observed tu take place in this 
•ndent and renowned emporium of foreign trade and foreign influonco. FonMgn(?rri 
rale the banks, foreigners arc the loudest at elections, and forcignorf:, in more tlian onr 
pitce, have had the hardy ingratitude to array themselves in direct opposition to the 
people who afforded them an asylum, and a participation of their right»iy as well as af 
their happiness. A wretched fugitive, who lately set up a paper in your city, has had 
the insolence to upbraid us with affording his starving countrymen, last winirr, nothing 
but soup in charity ; as if wo were under any obligation, but that of our own humauity, 
to support them ! Dote he suppose we feel their visits to this country an honor— or an 
obligation; or that we are bound to pamper them with luxuries as strangers of dibtinc- 
boo ! He has, however, made some amends for his insolence, by advising his country- 
meh in fixture to immigrate to South America ; and I eamei>tly ho])c they will be fools 
enough to take his advice. 

'* Thia subject reminds me of a queer fellow that went by the name of Paddy Whack, 
who cemc over from a place called Knockecrogkery, as I tliink, and palmed himself upon 

• good-natured kinsman of mine, whom we familiarly called Vncle Sam. Pat had many 

good qualities, but was a Utile apt to forget himself, and become ungrateful. 
• •••••••• 

"Pat heard of America, 'tbe sweet lajtd or the exile.* where the industrious 

flbranger is ever welcome, and ever sure of competency, if he seeks it any where but at 

grog-shops and soup-houses, and where freedom, plenty, safety and happiness are so 

QjUn repaid by base ingratitude. To that happy land he set out, on a stick instead of 

• horse, and was quite surprised at two things, to wit : that his horse was of little use 
ia preventing his getting tired, and that he could not get to America by land. So he 
took shipping, and when ho came there, the first thing he did was to abuse the captain 
of the ship for not giving him a free passage, and the people for not giving him roasted 
turkeys instead of soup for charity ; seeing how valuable a citizen he was, and what a 
compliment he paid the country by his visit. Ho was still more nettled when he found 
thmt he got no practice, except with people who paid no fees ; for there were already 
mart lawyers than suits in that famous city. So he took up the business of patriotism, 
end fastened himself upon Uncle Sam, who was a liberal, good-hearted old fellow, that 
kept o|ien house to all comers, and received Pat with kindness and hospitality, because 
he was poor and an exile. 

•• Uncle Sam in a little time gave Pat all the privileges of his household — kitchen, 
cellar, and all ; and, in truth, fed and pampered him at such a rate, that in a short time 
hie legs eame to look like Jupiter's thigh, with a little whiskey Bacchus in it As I said 
befbie, Pat was a fellow of many good qualities — hospitable, brave, and generous — but 
'his hospitality was not often exercised in favor of Uncle Sam, for he had no house to 
be hospitable in ; his bravery was rather indiscriminate at times, for he sometimes de- 
fended himself when nobody attacked him, and generally attacked friends as well as 
fbes; and his habit of unthinking generosity too often made him forget the favors he 
nerived, and become ungrateful. Pat, in fact, was a fellow that did not get credit for 
half his good qualities ; because he had such a queer left-handed way of showing them, 
t|ulon»4ialfof the time people mistook them for faults. 
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'* Living RO long at Uncle Sam'i good house, he began to think that becaiue h • hal 
been frd in the eagle's nest, he must needs be a Toung eagle. So he said to some roar- 
ing boys that uwd to come and see him and drink Uncle Sttm*9 whiskey, * By Jasns ! 
let Ds turn I'ncle Sam out of house and home, and have a time of it. The old fellow 
has taken us into his houw and entertained us handsomely ; but what of that ? We 
are the true liberty boys, and m ill take the bull by the horns at once. 80 down with the 
old aristocrats, the fellows that side with England, because they won't give us our land, 
and who have kept us out of our inheritance these two hundred years ; for wasn*t Kit 
C*olumbu9 a Knockecroghery, man. sure V So ihcy got drunk upon Uncle Som*M whw- 
key, and then marched into the parlor to turn him out of door?. But the old man and 
his sons were too stout for them, and put them out for that time. .But he could not 
find it in his heart to discard Pat from the house, he was such a queer, good-natured 
dog, there is no knowing what may happen in the end. The last I heard of Pat was 
his making such a rout at an election, that the peo])ie in the neighborhood were obliged 
to get up a society for the protection of native born citizens against Pat and his roister- 
ing companions, who wanted to be represented by Pat in the Legislature ! !'* 

Mr. Paulding has presented a no less humorous than tmthfal descrip- 
tion of the conduct of but too many- Irishmen in America. So formid- 
able and powerful a class have naturalized citizens now become, that 
they not only, to a great extent, control the action of political parties of 
the country, but are so fully conscious of it that the bolder spirits among 
them do not hesitate to threaten Americans with whatthej can and will do, 
if their requests be not complied with. But a few years ago the Irish 
Repeal moTcmcnt was made a hobby by some of our American dema- 
gogues whereon to ride into office in some of the large cities. As soon, 
however, as they had effected their own personal purposes, the moYement 
was permitted to languish and fall into odium. It was then that the 
Freeman^ 8 Journal came out with an article, probably written by Arch- 
bishop Uughes, containing the following impudent threat in the disguised 
language of what purports to be advice to Irishmen : 

*' Irishmen learn in America to bide their time; year by year, the United States and 
England touch each other more and more nearly on the seas. Year by year the Iridi 
arc becoming more and more powerful in America. At length the propitious time will 
come — some accidental, sudden collision, and a Presidential campaign at hand. Wt will 
use, ihtiiy tlic very profligacy of our politicians for our purpotes. They will want to 
buy the JriKh vote, and wu will tell them how they can buy it in a lamp from Maine to 
Cilifornia by declaring war on Great Britain, and wiping off at the same time the staina 
of ctmce.<?slonii and dishonor, that our Webstors, and men of his kind, have permitted to 
be heaped Ufion the American flag by the violence of British agents." 

In this threat we have confirmed the apprehensions felt and expressed 
by Americans ; for it is an unblushing avowal, from a high Bonrce of 
authority, among a very largo class of foreigners in this coQDtiy, that 
that vote may be purchased by those who will consent to the tenos on 
which it is disposable. Other threats, no less startling, have been fn- 
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entlj made, among which is the one contained in the following article 
t long since published in one of the Irish jonrnals in New York, and 
secally understood to be from the pen of John Mitchell : 

for every musket given into the State Armory, let three he purchased forthwith ; let 
•pendent companies be formed, thrice as numerous as the disbanded corps — there 
no Arms Acts here yet — and let every " foreigner" be drilled and trained, and have 
■mi always ready. For you may be sure (having some experience in the matter) 
t diose who begin by disarming you, mean to do yoo mischief 
|e careful not to truckle in the smallest particular to American prejudices. Yield 
m wngle jot of your own ; for you have as good a right to your prejudices as they, 
not, by any means, suflfer Gardner's Bible (the Protestant Bible) to be thrust down 
IT throats. Do not abandon your poets or renounce your functions as citizens or as 
Ben^ hut ever reeort* to the last and highest tribunal of law open to you ; keep the 
ea,. attempt no "demonstrations;*' discourage drunkenness, and tiand to your 

t b to be conceived that the madness of faction and the insolence of race will pro- 
1 to rach a length as to disarm independent companies or private men. If they do, 
a tiho Coostitation is at an end — the aUegianee you have sworn" to this repuhHe it 
miki! 

WoM to God that thoughtful and just Americans would bethink themselves in time. 
Bjr are itrong — they &r outnumber the foreign bom ; they are proud, and flushed 
b national gloiy and prosperity ; doubtless they can, if they will, do great and grie- 
a wiDDg to a race that has never wron^d them ; but seriously, earnestly, we osfure 
m tke naiurtdized citizens will not submit. This senseless feud must be rocon- 
d; there must be peace— peace, or else a war of extermination. We are here, on 
t ground, either as citizens or as enemies. 



Fhe bitter and anrelenting, amounting to persecuting opposition of 
\ name class of men, to Henry Clay, in 1844, on account of Mr. Fre- 
^liysen, the candidate for Vice President, b^ing a Protestant professor 
Ohristianity, and a well-known and active member of the American 
^ Society, and the publication of such articles as the following, ori- 
iftting in Brownson's Review^ with which the opposition press teemed, 
[' imich to alarm the public at the foreign influence in onr midst, and 
eaase indignation against those who thus controlled it against the 
otion of that truly American Statesman and Patriot : 

fr* FMinghuyaen is quite a different man, and while agreeing vrith Mr. Clay in all 
ebaoriimi measures to which Mr. Clay himself stands pledged, he represents cer- 
I tattar elements of the Whig party, from which still more evil, if possible, is to be 
■ihanded. Mr. Frelinghuysen is not only a Whig in the worst sense of the term, 
. ha ia abo the very impersonation of narrow-minded, ignorant, conceited bigotry — a 
a who boldly attacks religious liberty, demands the unhallowed union of Church and 
la^ aad conteods that the government should legally recognize the religion of the 
jorityy and declare whatever {poes counter to that to be contra bonos mores. He con- 

I in himself the whole spirit of <* Native Americanism and no Popery ;" which 

14 
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displayed itself so brilliantly in the recent burning of the Catliolic dwcIliDgs, semlniries, 
and churches in the city of Philadelphia. 

We found this charge on Mr. Frelinghuysen's speech in Congress on the Sunday 
mail question, and on a book now lying before us, entitled ** An Inquiry into the Meral 
and Religious Character of the American Government," (New York : Wiley & Put- 
nam, 1838.) which, wc presume, it will not be denied was written by him. This work 
is exceedingly declamatory in its character, and remarkably deficient in clear, distinct 
and definite statements ; but no man can read it without feeling that its author would 
withhold all political rights, whether to vote or to be voted for, from all persons except 
members of what are called evangelical sects. *' Has it not,'* it says, ** become a can^ 
among us, that as electors we have nothing to do with men's religious sentiments — no 
right even to inquire about them 1 Twenty gods, or no god, or the Qod that made the 
world, is quite indifferent; Papists and Protestants are ail one ; Sociniant, Jews and 
evangelical believers are all one ; yes, and the tattooed cannibal of the 8oath Sea, were 
he to honor our asylum of liberty by seeking a lot in its blessings, would enter at onoe 
into the same family circle of undistinguished and indistinguishable unity ; free alike to 
Irre among us and to rise above our heads ; for the doctrine is, that whoever ia entitled 
to ait in the shade of the constitutional tower, has a right also to scale its walls." The 
meaning of this, vaguely as it is expressed, is not difficult to divine. It i< ** native 
Americanism" and " evangelicalism." The author, it is true, does not formally advo- 
cate a union of Church and Stat^ ; nay, he, in words, expresses his dissent from such 
union ; but he expressly contends for a " political religion" which, of course most be 
the test of political rights, and that this political religion must be the religion of the ma- 
jority. He transfers, boldly and avowedly, t(^ religious matters, the doctrine that the 
majority must govern, and that the minority must submit. It is true, he attempts to 
make a dlsticiion between what he calls ecclesiastical Christianity ^ and the ethie* of Chris- 
iianity, but it is a distinction which can amount to nothing ; for the ethics of a religious 
denomination are founded on its dogmas, and, in enacting the ethics, you do necessarily, by 
implication at least, enact the dogmas themselves. Enact what the majority define ta be 
Christian ethics, and you necessarily enact the theology, christology, and anthropology of 
the majority, for these are the foundation and source of their ethics. The practical cfEsct ofl 
Mr. Frelinghuysen's doctrine would be to establish the religion of the majority as the law. 
We see personified in the Whig candidates, modem feudslism, political profligacy r- 
and canting, fanatical religious bigotry. Their success would be fraught with the mos* 
serious danger to our political institutions, to social equality, and to religious freedom^ 
All is hazard. As matters now stand, all that is dear to our hearts, as freemen and sk 
Christians, is involved in the approaching contest We of the Republican party haw 
committed many faults ; we have on too many occasions proved ourselves unworthy i 
sacred cause entrusted to our keeping ; yet the all-beneficent Providence has not whoD~ 
cast us off, but graciously gives us one more opportunity to atone for past delinqu 
and to win new honors. The holy cause of political, social, and religioos freedom ^v* 
once more committed to our charge. The sacred deposit is placed in our hands, anv- ^ 
at our hands will the Supreme Judge demand it. Every man of us must £bc1 tk=9^ 
sacredness of the trust, and remember that " the Lord seeth." There muet be 0^ 
cowards, no traitors, no laggards. A high and solemn duty rests on each one of oa 'K^ 
rebuke political profligacy, and religious bigotry and fanaticism ; to do all that man is 
honor and honesty may do to save this country, this chosen land of Proridenoey to tb* 
freedom of the human rare, to make it the *' home of virtue, an asylum to the op 
and a name and a praise in the whole earth." 
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The Boston Pilot of October 81, 1844, well known as a Roman 
Catholic organ, contained the following article : — 

*• We ny to all men in the United States entitled to be naturalized, become dtiiena 
while yon can — ^let nothing delay you for an hour — let no hindrance short of mortal dia- 
eaae, baniah you from the ballot-box. To those who are citizens, we say vote your prin- 
ciples, whatever they be — never desert them — do not be wheedled or terrified — but vote 
quietly, seriously and unobtrusively. Leave to others the noisy warfare of words ; let 
your opinions be proved by your deliberate and determined action. We recommend to 
yea no party ; we condemn no candidate but one, and he is — Theodore Frelinghuysen. 
We have ndthing to say to him as a Whig — we have nothing* to say to Mr. Clay, nor 
any other Whig as such — but to the President of the American Board of Foreign 
iBsnons, the friend and patron of the Kirks and Coxes, we have much to say. Wc 
hate his intolerance — we dislike his associates — and we shudder at the blackness and 
die bitterness of that school of sectarians to which he belongs, and amongst whom he in 
ragmrded as an authority." 

Bead the following extract from Brownson's Quarterly Beview of 
July, 1844, as a sample of their attacks. Speaking of Mr. Clay, then a 
candidate for the Presidency, Brownson says : 

** He is ambitious, but short-sighted. * * * He is abashed by no inconsistency, dis- 
turbed by no contradiction, and can defend with a firm countenance without the leart 
misgiving what every body but himself sees to be a political fallacy, or logical absur- 
dly. * * * He is no more disturbed by being convicted uf moral insensibility than 
intellectual absurdity. * * * A man df rare abilities, but apparently void of both moral 
and intellectual conscience, * * * and therefore, a man whom no power under that of the 
Afanighty can restrain, he must needs be the most dangerous man to be placed at ihv 
' head of the government it is possible to conceive." 

If it is wrong now to mingle religion with politics, why did this 
Romanist organ turn aside from its appropriate duties in 1844, to utter 
such slanders upon the character of Henry Clay ? 

The private correspondence of Mr. Clay, recently published, shows 
that, in the opinion of himself and his leading friends, his defeat was 
owing to the foreign vote that was arrayed against them. It will be 
seen, from the following extracts, that the apprehensions entertained by 
the American party are nothing new. In a letter, dated Buffalo, Novem- 
ber 11, 1844, Mr. Fillmore writes to Mr. Clay as follows : 

The Abolitionists and foreign Catholics have defeated us in this State. I will not 
traat myself to speak of the vile hypocrisy of the leading Abolitionists now. Doubtless 
many acted honorably but ignorantly in what tliey did. But it is clear that Bimey and 
his assodatea sold themselves to Loco Focoism, and they will doubtless receive tlieir 
nward. 

Our opponents, by pointing to the Native Americans and to Mr. Frelinghuysen, drove 
the foreign Catholics from us, and defeated us in this State. 

Writing on the same subject, John H. Westword, in a letter, dated 
Baltimore, November 28, 1844, says : 
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Then judge ray deep mortification and disappointment to find the sailor^s friend, the 
Siaster spirit of the late war, " the noblest Roman of them all/' rejected by the Ameri- 
can people, and such a man as James K. Polk placed in the Presidential Chair. Did I 
say American people ! I recall that expression, for two-thirds of the native freemen of 
the United States are your fast friends. Yes, sir, we love you now better than ever ; 
and when the name of Jackson and others of your vile traducers shall be forgotten, 
yours shall be remembered and live in the affections of all lovers of liberty. 

It was foreign influence, aided by the Irish and Dutch vote, that caused our defeat 
As a proof, in ray native city alone, in the short space of two months, there were over 
1000 naturalized. 

Id a letter addressed to Mr. Clay, by Theodore Frelinghnyseo, dated 
New York, November 9, occurs the following paragraph : 

More than 3000, it is confidently said, have been naturalized in this city alone, since 
the Ist of October ! It is an alarming fact, that this foreign vote has decided the great 
questions of American policy, and contracted a nation's gratitude. 

The strenuous efforts made by a Foreign Priesthood to obtain into 
their possession, and to exercise exclusive control over, all the property 
of their church ; their attempt to exclude the Bible from the Public 
Schools, aud to divide the School Fund of the States for sectarian par- 
poses ; and the haughty, domineering, insolent, and very often abusive 
language used by them towards all differing with them in religious senti- 
ments, have done much to create public indignation against them, and 
produce hostile feelings towards all foreigners of their class. Thus a few 
years since the Freeman^s Journal^ well known to be under the control 
of Archbishop Hughes, boastingly informed the American people, that 
if Mr. Hastings, chaplain at the American Consulate in Rome, made a 
single convert, '^ he would be kicked out of Rome, though Mr. Cass (Jr.) 
should bundle up his traps and follow him." And the Pittsburg Catholic 
Visiter, referring to the same subject, expressed itself as follows : — 

" For our own part, we take this opportunity of explaining our hearty delight at the 
suppression of the Protestant chapel in Rome. This may be thought intolerant, but 
when, we would ask. did we ever profess to be tolerant to Protestantism, or to favor the 
doctrine that Protestantism ought to be tolerated! On the contrary, we hate Pro- 
testantism — we detest it with our whole heart and soul, and we pray that our-avenkm 
to it may never decrease. We hold it meet that in the Eternal City no wonhip tepof- 
nant to God should be tolerated, and we are sincerely glad the enemies of truth mre no 
longer allowed to meet together in the capital of the Christian world.** 

So the celebrated Priest Brownson, in his Beview, published such 
sentiments as the following : 

** Heretofore, we have taken oar politics from one or another of the parties wliidi 
divide the country, and have suffered the enemies of our religion to impose their politioBl 
doctrines upon us ; but it is time for us to begin to teacE the country itself those moral 
and political doctrines which flow from the teachings of oar own church. We ue afc. 
home here, wherever we may have been bom ; this is our country, as it is to I 
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ffaoroughly Catholic, we have a deeper interest in public affoin than anj other of our 
ddienB. 7*he sects are only for a day ; the church forever." 

And in an oration delivered by him at St. Mary's College, he spoke of 
oor Common School System as follows : — 

••The education we are laboring to give American children is only fitted to make 
liieai infidtia^ Ubertinet, tharptn, and rqgue«." 

Aijd the Freeman's Journal^ the New York Archbishop's organ, in a 
Tery recent article, expresses the conGdent hope that the time is near at 
hand, when the Roman Catholic church can educate its children, in its 
own way, at the public expense. The following is an extract from the 
article referred to : — 

"Let the Albany Evening Journal put thii potent argument of the Canadians along- 
■de of its returns of the census which show the decrease of the agricultural population 
of this State, since the unlucky and un-American State 'free-school-law' went into 
opnmtion. 

* But, tliis done, we meet our Canadian neighbors with clean hands and with a strong 
beut. We say to them : We were the first ^ we have been the sternest and the dead- 
Mat enemy of the Stale '/ree-schooP oppression. But, we tell them that the whole State- 
■ehool system is foreign and antagonistic to the American political institutions and 
tmditionB. It is abhorrent to the national sentiment and spirit. We tell them, again, 
that whatever is antagonistic to the national fundamental institutions and spirit of a 
living country needs only time and circumstances to eradicate. Passion has been stim- 
olated to carry and to sustain the 8tate-8chooI law. But passion must soon cool. 
RaaJson and experience will come to the judgment of the question. Onr opposition to 
Ike Slate-school system^ will be seen to have been as truly for patriotism, as for religion. 
M will be a proud day for us, perhaps the proudest of our life,— for we shall Uve to 
wee it." 

So many other instances might be produced, all calculated to cause 
excitement, and bring about not only a powerful opposition to their 
measures, but an overwhelming feeling of indignation against them and 
ftU connected with or sustaining them in their aggressive acts. One 
more must, however, suflSce, and that is one related in a late number of 
the Nashville Gazette, as follows : — 

FATBxm Sghacht Ann ths Frkk Schools of Nasuyillk. — On the first Sabbath of 
this month this Catholic Father commenced his assaults upon the free school system of 
this city, to be continued, we suppose, to the end. We have long expected to hear the 
ftnl note of the Catholic anti-American war in this city sounded. What has been 
ikme in every other city we have expected to be done here. The priesthood and Catho- 
i in Nashville are imbued with the same spirit here as elsewhere — everywhere, at 
I war with the religion of Christ, the avowed and implacable enemy of republicanism, 
of dvil and religious liberty and the foster parent of ignorasce, superstition and intoler- 



Qur reporter fiimisbes us with the following extracts from Father Schacht's chaige to 
the Catholics of Nashville : 
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«<The sisters' school commences in the morning, and I hope every pAtbolic will send 
his children. If Pbotkstants atk if they may send their children to the sisters' school, 
tell them NO/ unless they wish their children to become Catbolics. It is a Catholic 
school, and none hut Catholics and those intended to become Catholics will ho admitted. 

**The free school of the city will also be in operation, and I hope no CalhtUie child 
will ever be found in that school. We have a right to send there; you will have to 
help pay the school tax, but it is better to lose your tnoney than lose your cbild's aoui. 
The honorably begotten and the ill begotten will all mett and mingle at that school, and I 
hope no Catholic will be found there/" 

The disgraceful scenes at Hartford, which ended in the death of Father 
Brady ; those in Newark, Philadelphia, Bofifalo, and other places, origi- 
nating in the attempts of Bishops to force congregations to surrender 
all control over their church property into the hands of these Bishops, 
and the arrogant and tyrannical conduct of the latter, might, in addition 
to what has already been cited, be mentioned as contributing largely to 
arouse so strong, indignant, and general a feeling among Americans 
against foreign influence in this country. 

So in relation to every question between our country and any of the 
papal nations of the earth, this Foreign Priesthood, or those who speak 
for it, has been arrayed against our own, and that often in the most 
offensive and insulting manner. Thus Gen. Cass, for the sin of making a 
speech in the Senate in favor of free worship and of the rights of conscience 
for Americans abroad, was kindly commiserated for his '* confusion of 
ideas,'' and the fear was expressed that his pleading would be treated as 
"driveling" by foreign States, in a public letter from Archbishop Hughes, 
of New York ; and Brownson, in the October number of his Hemew of 
1852, said :— 

*< We are glad to see Gen. Cass laid apcm the shell^ for we can never support a man 
who turns radical in his old age." 

So of Mr. Everett. He, while Secretary of State, at the instance and 

with the approbation of President Fillmore, wrote a courteous and digni 

fied note to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, requesting the release of thuan"* 

Madiais. For that mortal sin both were complimented thus by the Free 

fiutn's Journal on retiring from oflBce ; an occasion on which ordinary '^ 
political antagonists, however hostile, make it a point to speak in term^^ 
of courtesy and respect : — 

*<It does not escape the independent judgment of the Universe, that the administnitior'^^ 
NOW HAPPILY DEFUNCT, HAS BEEN AS BIGOTED AS IT HAS BEE>«^ 
IMBECILE. The Universe congratulates the country upon having elected a statcsma^^ 
for President, and for permitting the Unitarian ex-prcachcr, late Secretary of State, U^ 
return to his pulpit to proclaim that Jesus is not God, and Mr. Fillmore *iim«^^ %4f 
become a village lawyer." 



I 
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And BrowDSon's Review for January, 1854, thus denounced President 
Pierce's administration for its course in the Koszta case : — 

«He (Capt Ingraham) mutook his duties, and suffered his zeal to get the better of 
his jadgment. But as his government has approv&l liis conduct, we must hold it, and 
BOl him, responsible for the insult offered to the Austrian flag. He was probably not 
initiated into the plot, and was used as a blind tool by the rcvolutionisu. The secret 
vf the whole transaction is nut difficult to divine. It waii to get up a war, if possible, 
vkh Austria, in accordance with the plans ond ardent wishes of Ludwig Kossuth. For 
this purpose, we doubt not, Koszta returned, or was ordered by Kossuth to return, to 
rorkey, and very possibly, with the knowledge and approbation of OUR JACOBINI- 
CAL GOVERNMENT.' 

The rejection of Judge Woodward's nomination to the office of Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, made by President Polk in 
1845, was a marked illustration of the active interference, and the power 
nd influence of the naturalized voters. The nomination of this gentle- 
was no sooner made by the President, then they as a distinct class 
op en masse against it. He, when a member of the Pennsylvania 
Beform Convention in 1837, had avowed himself to be in favor of pro- 
hibiting foreigners from and after a certain period to vote or hold office ; 
and for this they opposed his nomination, and addressed the following 
ramonstrance to President Polk : — 

** Philadelphia, Dec, 18, 1845. 
•'Sim: — We are naturalized citizens and members of the Democratic party, who, hav- 
■If Iwaid with extreme surprise, that Geo. W. Woodward has been urged upon you as 
a pcnon qualifiied to fill the vacancy upon the bench of the Supreme Court, beg leave 
earnestly to remonstrate against any such appointment. In the Convention to 
od the Constitution of Pennsylvania, this gentleman proposed so to amend it, < as to 
pravent any foreigner, who may arrive in this State after the 4th day of July, 1841, 
from acquiring the right to vote or hold oHice in this commonwcaltli.' Such doctrines 
might have been suited to the days of the elder Adams, but were considered by every 
Democrat as entirely at war with the principles of the great Democratic party. Thoao 
g t incip lea were luminously expounded in the resolutions of the Baltimore Convention, 
tod upon thai faith we urged and advocated your eUction uith all our zeal and strength. 
We do therefore sincerely trust that they will be fully carried out in relation to this 
gnat judicial appointment. There is an intense excitement among our naturalized 
r which nothing could restrain, if such a nomination were to be made. We 
i protest most solemnly against George W. Woodward." 

A still more insolent course of proceeding was adopted towards Mr. 
Bnchanan, the Secretary of State, by some of the naturalized citizens in 
New'York, in relation to the same nomination. As he conld not be as- 
niled on account of having any direct hand in the appointment of the 
offensive judge, he was unceremoniously called upon, under pain of their dis- 
pleasure, to clear himself of all suspicions of having any part in the odious 
tnuisactioD. After stating that the ground of their objection to the nominee 
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of the President was his being a prominent supporter of the bigoted doc- 
trines of what they were pleased to term the Native American faction, 
they use the following very bold and remarkable language : " We desire 
to learn from you, what influences were brought to bear on the President 
to induce him to violate the feelings of the great mass of the democracy, 
by the nomination of one of the church -burners of Philadelphia. Rumor 
assigns you a participation in this measure ; we wish to give you an op- 
portunity of relieving yourself from the slander. " 

Nor did they stop here. They also addressed a remonstrance to the 
Senate, and a majority of the Senators obeyed the mandate, and rejected 
Judge Woodward, whereupon the FreemuiVs Journal^ well-known as 
Archbishop Hughes' organ, boasted of it as a triumph. " When suc- 
cess," said it, *' crowns the performance of a necessary public duty (mean- 
ing the duty they had performed of protesting against the nomination), it 
ought to disarm any feelings of triumph on our part. " Speaking of the 
rumor that Mr. Woodward endeavored to deny, in communications to the 
Senate, his ever having advocated the doctrines attributed to him, the 
JouvTial says : — " The most indiscreet generosity could not be so easily 
duped. The mlajority of the Senate wisely refused to accept so sadden 
a repentance for so grave and deliberate an offence." 

No man in the country has douc more to cause excitement among the 
Americans, and unite them against all attempts at innovations upon their 
institutions by foreigners, than Archbishop Hughes. He and those co- 
operating with him are mainly responsible for the present state of public 
sentiment. It would have probably not culminated for years to come, 
but for the political sermons he preached against the Common School 
system, and, as might have been foreseen by him, the consequent excite- 
ment aroused thereby throughout the whole country. Going still further, 
and advising a separate Irish organization, to operate and vote, as a re- 
ligious sect, on that and other questions of which the great body of oui-^ 
native citizens were in favor, the excitement against him and them be- 
came uncontrollable, resulting in lamentable and disgraceful riots and in 

bloodshed. If there be any illiberality towards his countrymen, he did — 
more thaii any other to produce that feeling. 

The truth is, the Irish are greatly to blame themselves for the ill-feel- 
ing that now exists among the Americans against them, and those of them^ 
who are Roman Catholics may thank the foreign priesthood of their charcli^i- 
for the distrust with which they and their religion are regarded by sc^ 
large a number of American Protestants. Irishmen have never been fa— — 
vorites with the Anglo-Saxon race, and it is undoubtedly true that th^' 
same feeling which has existed for centuries towards them in England, haff^ 
in a more moditied and less illiberal form, all along pervaded the Anglo -* 
Saxon race in this country ; while the dislike to Roman Catholics hmS 
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grown up into a strong feeling, not so much in consequence of hostility 
to the Roman Catholic religion, as on account of the bigoted teachings 
aod condnct of its foreign priesthood. And if such men as Archbishop 
Hughes, Priest Brownson, and Messrs. McGee and Mitchell, hare yet 
to realize this tntth, thongh they ongbt to have been taught wisdom from 
axperience/it is some satisfaction to know, that there are not wanting 
men of intelligence, even in Ireland, who understand the real condition 
of things in this country ; and know where and to whom to ascribe the fault. 
The Dimdalk (Ireland) Democrat, in noticing Mr. McGee's letter, makes 
4^ following comments, which are not only impartial and just, but de- 
I the serious consideration of every Irishman in the United States : 



We «re told now that Jonathan has got more of the Irish than he requires, and lest 

bs Cdt ahonld become hia master, that he desires to oppress him as the Egyptians op- 

I the Israelitea in Egypt A. storm of Know Nothing persecution rages against 

L and their religion in America, the object of which is to deprive them of many 

ef Ibmr ctvO rights, and if possible inake it penal to profess their faith openly. 

We cannot beliere that this persecution will continue Teiy long. We believe that 
ttis good sense of the country will again return, and that the bastard policy of the Know 
Jffed biuga will speedily die out. But while censuring the outrageous conduct of the Know 
liiiilhiiiHa, let us be impartial and just Has this persecution been unprovoked T Have 
flP tibe Irish conducted themselves, as citizens of the great republic, in that sober, orderly 
•Ml^ pnident manner, becoming a persecuted people who fled from the lash of tyrants, 
udfrand a home and a refuge in America ? 

; . We fear that some of them have been a noisy, turbulent, and intolerant dass, who 
4U BO credit to the character of their native country, and were of little benefit to the 
IndiDf tiieir adoption. We fear, too, that some of the ultra Catholic journals went fiir 
tsyo Bd the bounds of prudence in writing on religious subjects. 

We do not make these remarks to palliate the conduct of the native despots, who 
mifint and malign the Irish. We merely allude to the matter for the purpose of stat* 
■f that the conduct of some of the Irish immigrants is hot what it ought to be, and to 
«a«iiael them to giro up their intemperate habits, their rows, their faction fights, and act 
fa aucfa a manner as to earn the respect of their bitterest enemies. 

If tbey do this they will at once disarm the Know Nothings, and bring to their aid 
mmy^good dtiaen in the United States, those glorious spirits who subscribe to the tole- 
^IMrt news oi Washington, Jefferson, and the other illustrious fathers of the republic. 
Bit if by their iblUes they disgrace themselves, can it be wondered at if the Americans 
dKlare that such a people are unworthy to share with them the freedom and blessings 
goaranteed by the Constitution of their country t 

What, we ask, would the Irish people say, if two millions of Russians, Prussians or 
Qiredbs should come among them, and by their conduct set us all by the ears, commence 
Hfm in otir streets, faction fights on our railways ; and in their journals assail our creed, 
mA_ f i^ince fittle willingness to respect our best institutions ? Would not the native 
^bpphtion begin, to think it right to exclude them from public offices, and declare them 
i Mfe ro n a foea to the country 1 

: We aiSll consider the United States a better home for the Irish immigrant than any 
^ belonging to despotic England. Mr. McGee says the Catholic rdigion is re- 
I in Canada. No doubt it ia; but it wonld be fhr otherwiKi ner» CaniJr aist f 
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near the United States. The Irish Catholics can maintain the freedom of their fiuth m 
the States, if they only act prudently, and warn their newspaper writers to be less into- 
lerant on religious topics. What good can they cfTcct for the jfaith by calling Protes- 
tants hard names 1 No man ever made a convert by such means as that ; on the con- 
trary, it is by showing themselves good Christians, full of charity, benevolence tad 
kindness to their neighbors, that they will prove the superiority of their religion, and 
attract persons differing from them to inquire into its dogmas, and in the end sabmit to 
its teaching. 

These are our views, and we invito Mr. McGee to pay a little attention to them. He 
will find, we have no doubt, that many of the Irish in America, are not faultless, and 
that they are not what they ought to be. Let those turbulent characters reform then- 
selves, and persecution will soon die a natural death. The good sense of the American 
people will revolt against it ; and remembering how the Irixh bled in the struggle fiv 
iiidopendcnc^, Jonathan then will clasp them to hw breast, and both united will make 
the republic of the West the enemy of slavery and despotism, the refuge of the perse- 
cuted, and <* the home of the brave, and tlie land of the free." 

Nor are these remarks applicable to Irishmen only. Those of other 
nations are equally obnoxious to many of the charges. As to the con- 
duct of Englishmen, a forcible illustration is given by the Rev. D. B. 
Tbomason, in his Huits to Immigrants j which, he says, a sense of doty 
compelled him to present, to show that there exists a moral obstacle, in 
the way to their obtaining employment, and the treatment they very often 
receive, of which they are themselves the cause. He says, page 39 : 

Inability to procure employment for some Manchester operatives who came to our 
ofljce, induced me to seek an interview with several gentlemen of this city, proprieton 
of manufactories, with a view to ascertain whether any thing could be done to give better 
encouragement to English operatives to immigrate to this country. Reference liaving ben 
made to the fact, that the high wages paid to American operatives would prevent oar 
manufacturers from being able to compete with those of England, I suggested whether 
the policy would not be to encourage the immigration of foreign mechanics in order ts 
secure a decrease of the rate of wages. One gentleman replied with considerable ei» 
phasis and earnestness, "The truth is, we do not like to have an Englishman in our 
employ. We have generally found them, after a short residence in this countrj. 
amongst the most troublesome of our workmen. They are disorganizes, the first to 
express dissatisfaction and to propose to strike for wages. Often before they have bees 
three months in the country they enter into politics, and are noisy and violent ultit 
democrats. Withal, they are frequently intemperate and immoral, and their example 
and influence are decidedly pernicious, and I would not have them, if I could do witb* 
out them.*' ** Is it not probable,*' I replied, " that advantage is taken of their ignoraDce, 
and that they are instigated by the native workmen ?*' ** No, sif," was the reply ; ** oa 
the contrary, they lead on the natives. I wish it to be understood," he added, *- tbtt 
these remarks do not apply to all, and those who are exempt from these faults are valu- 
able to u^." Now, my friends, is this true ? Do American citi7en8, republicans nativt 
hor.u •• !'^ -^\'.\rn a!! tlv lihorrtl and expansive spirit of their free institutions, thus spesk 
of you ? Do they thus shrink from your political and moral licentiousness? Hov 
striking is the comment here furnished on the remark which I have already made, tkit 
a bad subject of Great Britain will not make a good citizen of America! It is iht 
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misgnided, unhappy, «vit Bpirit which has recently made you a terror to your 
XNintry, which gathered you on Kensington Common, and which dragged that fraudu- 
•Bt. lying petition of yours to the House of Commons, that closes against you Ame- 
iean factories, and excludes you from this land of intelligence, freedom, plenty, and 
iBppiness. Would to God that this timely monition, this humiliating but friendly le- 
MObf might reach your heart, and work there that reform which you would carry into 
h0 goTemment of your country. Do not mistake me. I blame you not for an attempt 
o mitigate your sufferings or redress your wrongs, but it is a golden maxim in repub- 
•nn America, that for every constitutional evil there is a constitutional reform in moral 
r, and must be based on intelligence and virtue. 



Snch, too, is eminentlj the case with a very large class of the German 
mmigrants. The-y come here as disciples of Heine, who, in 1 848, published 
lis Ikmoas Democratic programme in Switzerland, one of the main fea- 
nres of which is, that there can be no true freedom until Christianity 
hall be abolished. Liberty to them is a vague and indefinite idea, and, 
loder their guardia,nship, would soon be nothing more nor less than 
ioentiousness. Imbued with the German philosophy of European revo- 
atioiiary leaders, and filled with new, strange and bewildering theories 
if , the destiny of man and of human society, they soon find, on their ar- 
fral here, that their ideas of universal happiness are not likely to be real- 
nd, in the present state of American society, or under the existing form 
if government, and they become accordingly the advocates for the abo- 
ition of both. Denying all imperfection in the nature of man, and 
Inding the Christian religion in the way of their social and political re- 
braiy they do not hesitate to assail the religion as well as the govcrn- 
D«Dt of our revolutionary ancestors. Organized under the style and 
itle of Free Oermans, they have their associations in all the principal 
Hies of the Union. In March, 1854, the branch at Richmond, Yirgi- 
lifty published a platform of principles and a programme of measures. 
io did the one at Louisville, about the same time, from which the fol- 
owing extracts are made, showing the character, objects uud purposes 
\t the organization, and affording ample evidence that its members are 
tot a desirable class of people to be invested with the rights of citizen- 
hfp, until they are more capable of appreciating the principles and 
tructure of our government than they now are : 

TO ALL TRUE BEPUBUCANS IN THE UNION. 

The Free Germane of the Union have found it necessary to organize themselves for 
b« pmrpoae of being able to exercise a political activity proportionable to their number 
nd adapted to their principles. There \a a fair ])rospcct for success for such an orga- 
iBtion, and in this hope the Free Germans of Louisville, Kentucky, have proceeded to 
iw down the following platform, which they unanimously agreed upon in a mass 
MttiDg, and make it known to the public at large as the standard of their political 
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The Free Grrmans fhrtnermore indulge in the hope that it will be ponible to ibrm a 
powerful reform party, embracing all who want that liberty now ao much endangefiBd» 
and the progress and happiness of this oar common republic to be secnred on princtplM 
lasting, truly republican and democratic They wish, after having completed thetr or- 
ganization, to establish — with the aid of their liberal-minded fellow-citizent— radi a 
power of votes as to be able, in 1856, to decide the victory in &vor of a pai^ of tme 
reformers. 

The editors of public papers who will enter into a discussion of the platform — ^wfaich wi 
invite them to do, gifu ira et siudia, that is, before all, without narrow-minded nattvisoi 
and blind party spirit — are politely requested to favor us with a copy of the number ef 
numbers containing their arguments. Address Charles Heinsen, editor of the Pioneer, 
J^ouisville, Ky., letter box 1,157. 

BUKGELER, ^ 

L. WITTIG, 

STEIN, y Committea. 

B. DOMSCHKE, 

C. HEINSEN, 
Ix>uisville, Ky., March, 1854. 

PLATFORM OF THE FREE GERMANS. 

1. Slavery Question. — Notwithstanding that we consider slavery to be a politicat aid 
moral cancer, that will by and by undermine all republicanism, we deem its sudden ab^ 
lition neither possible nor advisable. But we, as republicans and men, demand that 
the further extension of slavery be not constantly urged, whilst not a single step is takei 
for its extermination. We demand that at length real proofs be given of the good-will 
so oflcn boasted of to remove the evil ; that in particular slavery be exduded from al 
new territories indiscriminately and forever, which measure Congress is completely CB' 
titled to pass according to the Constitution ; we demand this the more, as a republicM 
Constitution is guaranteed to every new State, and slavery, in truth, cannot be cooA* 
dered a republican element or requisite. We further demand that all and every one «f 
the laws indirectly transporting the principle and the influence of slavery in and upoa 
free iStates, namely, the Fugitive Slave law, shall be repealed, as demoralizing and de* 

. grading, and as contrary to human rights and to the Constitution ; wc finally demand thstr 
in all natiunal affairs, the principle of liberty shall be strictly maintained, and even in tbi 
several States it be more and more realized by gradual extermination of slavery. 

2. Religious Questions* — We consider the right of free expression of religious coa- 
science untouchable, as we do the right of free expression of opinion in general; ws 
therefore accord to the believer the same liberty to make known his convictions as «f 
do the non-believer, as long as the rights of others arc not violated thereby. Bu( fitn 
this very principle of liberty of conscience we are decidedly opposed to all oompolaioa 
inflicted to dissenting persuasions by laws unconstitutionally restricting the liberty of 
expression. Religion is a private matter ; it has nothing to do with policy ; hence it it 
despotism to compel citizens by political means to religious manifestations or omisaioitf 
contrary to their private persuasions. We therefore hold the Sabbath laws. Thanksgiving 
days, prayers in Congress and Legislatures, the oaths upon the Bible, the introduction ol' 
the Bible into the free schools, the exclusion of *' atheists" from legal acta, dec., as •■ 
open violation of human rights as well as of the Constitution, and demand their removil* 

3. Measures for the welfare of the people. — As the foremost of such measorci^ «• 
consider the free cession of public lands to all settlers; to occupy nature, the soil ii 
exclusive property, tliis no individual has a right to do; it is, for the time, the comoon 
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ftmd of that popalatiofi which inhsbits it, and anybody willing to. cnltiTate it 
m an equal right to appropriate a ihare of the aoil, as fiir as it it not disposed o^ for 
pnyoeaB of common interest. It is high time that the niinons* traffic with the piihli<' 
ladb should be abolished, that the wasting of them by specalation should cease, and 
la^Oie indigent people enter npon their rightful possession. 

,^1 if this end fhaU be fully attained,, it will be required to aid poor colonists, at their 
nt aettlement, with national means, lest said measures prove useless for these very 
iwoins who most need it. 

In the closest connection with the land reform question stands that of immigration, 
^^Ui» by its general importanos, should be raised to the rank of a national aflkir, and 
w whidi a special office of colonization and immigration should be created as a particular 
ifgrtmsnt of .the United States gOTemment Such a board would haTe to provide for 
Hwioiis intersstsof immigrants who are now helplessly eiposed to so many suflerings 
od wrongs and abuses from the place of embarkation in Europe, to the place of 
Mr esttlement in America. North America is neglecting herself when neglecting 
H liniiiritinn. for immigration is the mother of this republic 

Tk« admission of dtisenship must be rendered as easy as posrible to the immigrants^ 
'T^ welfore of a nation cannot be generally and permanently secured unless its 
; dasses be made independent of the oppression of the capitalist Labor has an 
daim to, the Talue of its products. Where it is prevented, by the want of 
Ul' naeeasary capital, to secure this daim, it is of course referred to an alliance with 
ifkal of others. But if no just agreement can be obtained by this association with the 
"jH^i^, then the State, as the arbitrator of all contending interests, has to interfere. 
Ui must either aid the associations of working men by credit banks, or mediate 
die daims of the laborer and the capitolist, by fixing a minimum of wages 
tfm value of the labor, and a maximum of labor answering the demands of 
The time of labor shall not exceed ten hours per day. 

fei iMting out State contracts, the preference should be given, if it can be done with- 
nt jmning a.risk, to associations of workmen, rather than to single contractors. But 
iksQ given, to single ooiitractors, the latter ought to give security for proper wages to 
Inrwrnkmen employed by them. 

h jDider to enjoy ^life, liberty and happiness," all indiscriminately must have the use 
fAae sehools for all branches of education, in which, wherever a suffident number of 
bnant live, a German teacher should be employed. 

"b order that the attainment of justice may no longer remain a privilege for the posses- 
in of money, justice must be dispensed without fees. 

-^ 6muiiiuiumal QueiiimuM — Considering, as we do^ the American Constitution as 
li'hiat now in existence, we yet think it neither perfect nor unimprovable. In parti- 
ilir we hold the following amendmento and additions, likewise accepteble for the Stete 
linlitotion, as timely and proper means to check the prevailing corruption, to wit: 

!• An dections, without any exception, should issue directly from the people. 
."% Any eligible dtiien of any Stete may be dected as member of Congress by the 
I of any other Stete, and likewise may any eligible denizen of any county be 
1 by the dtiiens of any other county for a member of the Stete Legislature. 

iL Any re pr e sen tative and officer may at any time be recalled by the majority of his 
Mitflnnita, and replaced by anofher. 

IL Arte Drade^ — We decidedly profbss the principle of free trade, and will support it 
I dl wises where it may be carried through without disadvantage to die people, and 
Ata i a dpincity is ac cor ded by the other side. 
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6. Foreign Policy. — ^The policy of neutrality mait cease to be an article of oor cntd, 
and ought to be abandoned soon an contrary to the interests of North Americm. Tbs 
rights of American citizens and immigrants having declared their intention to I 
citizens, must the more energetically be protected in foreign countries, since 
American appears to monarchical and despotical governments as a representative ti 
revolution against despotism, and this republic ought to honor this point of view as tht 
only one worthy and legitimate. 

7. Rights of Women. — The Declaration of Independence says, that ** all men are Imkb 
equal, and endowed with inalienable rights, and to these belong life, libertj, and tin 
pursuit of happiness.'* We repeatedly adopt this principle, and are of the opinion tbtt 
women, too, are among « all men.*' 

8. Rights of Free Persons* — In the free States, the color of the skin cannot justify t 
difference of legal rights. There are not bom two men of equal color, but still lev tvt 
men of unequal rights. 

9. Penal Laws, — It is our opinion, that all penal laws can only have the pnrpoM if 
correction, but never the absurd purpose of expiation. We, therefore, consider the pis- 
alty of death, which excludes the possibility of correction, to be as irrational ae bu- 
barous. 

Nor are doctrioes like these only promalgated by them in an occadonal 
maDifesto of one of their social associations. Many of their uewspapen 
pabliely and constantly proclaim them, and the fact that their doing w 
remains, to a great extent, concealed from the Americans, by the scnei 
of a foreign language, makes it a greater evil than it otherwise would be^ 
because it enables concealment until it shall have gathered strenjj^h fol- 
cient to make its influence dominant i^t the. polls in at least all the con- 
mercial cities. Witness the following from a Gkrman paper published ia 
St. Louis : — 

"The first and most principal mark whereby we distinguish ourselves from religiov 
people ie, that in the belief on a God, and that which connects itself with this bdie^wi 
recognize a destructive cancer, which for thousands of years hM been gnawiof it 
humanity and preventing it from attaining to its destiny. No individual can Uys m • 
human being ; in no family can true happiness flourish ; the whole human race is h iil ft ' 
ing on ways of error, so long as the (scheuszlichsten Popanze) most abonunabis Im^ 
goblins — God, future existence, eternal retribution, are permitted to maintaip tbdr 
ghostly existence. It is, therefore, the great task of every genuine revolutionist to J^ 
forth his best powers for the destruction of this flagitious nontrio, viz. : the hobgoblinitf * 
God, future existence, and future rewards and punishments. No revolutiaii ii DM 
than half executed, unless the vi at nerve of the Great Arch-monarch beyond the iM 
(the Eternal Sovereign of the Universe,) is cut asunder; every attempted revolntioii ii 
vain, if the ministers of this monarch are not exterminated, m we are wont to eIla^ 
minate ruinous vermin." 

Blasphemous as is the foregoing, the foUowing from another Qt^tam 
paper at Newark, New Jersey, is no better : — 

*' Self-preservation is the first and most prominent instinct of every living creating v 
well as of man. So soon as our relations assume the form stated above, (neincijyM 
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I M WBiit of emplo^inent and high prices of proviiions ensno,) then thii instinct of self- 
Tnwrration makes its right effective, and the rery natural unpulse (Drang) is awakened 
.to JkUiOt.wem hdd and take, wherever it is to be found, whatever is needful to life, 
wpaebUj bread and meat. Laws, customs, morality, reitgion, and whatever these 
■tnight-jackets of social life may be called, have indeed considerably circumscribed this 
iwiinct of aelf-preeervation, especially when it assumes the fopn of seizing hold of what 
I claim. 9iit in great and general distress, (i. e., when employment is scarce and 
one desr,) nature rends asunder all these artificial bands and chains with which 
Mdal aodety has trammelled vm, and nature makes her laws efiectuai/' 

• Infamous as are the foregoing articles translated from German papers, 
the following, thongh of a different character, which has been translated 
hj ft correspondent of the Pittsburg Times, is conceived in no better 

> MpbAi, and affords abundant eyldence that he who wrote it, and the pub- 
IJUhera of the German journals who gave it an insertion, as well as the 
iwden to whom thej would venture to furnish such reading matter, can 
atrer become good citizens, or be deserring to enjoy the rights of citi- 
aaadiip. It was published in the Courier, a German paper in Pittsburg, 
Hd it serres as an illustration of the general tone and temper of the 
fkrman press conducted by foreigners. Certain expressions, such as 

' BoUdarishen Bepublicanismus, and others used in the original, lead the 
Uudator to ascribe it to the pen of Kossuth, and, it must be confessed, 
ito general style and temper strongly justify the supposition that he is 

"IbA tathor. '■ But to the article — it speaks for itself: 

THK LAND OF CONTRADICTIONS. 

*^ AflMiiaL ii a great, and a free land ! So we hear it every where announced— yes» if 
filb dead4eUert called the Constitution, is sufficient to make a land free, then America 
ii CBrtainly a free land ! But if we look At the little progress she has made since the 
time of her independenoe, and compare the reality with the declared principles, then we 
MiBoC do qtherwke than declare it the land of contradictions. 

Ameiic^ is the land of equality, especially in the equality before the laws, and yet, 
W9 do not find in any part of the world a more shocking inequality before the laws, 
thai which ezirts in this very countiy ! Distinguished individuaie—family con- 
, and in the ntmoet degree the **. almighty dollar," creates in the land of freedom 
) aa widely extended* as even in some monarchies, where the judgment-seat 
I at least a little honor attached to it, and is not so readily approached by bribeiy. 
) rich and distinguished stand here higher above the law, than in any other country. 
The poor aie held in more contempt, and no where in the world is poverty a greater 
ciiiiM than in America. In the land which boasts of its humanity, which claims to be 
at the very top of civilization, society does far less for the poor than any where else. 
Th» laboring daases are treated in as shameful a manner as in Europe, with its ancient 
Urtorical prejndioes. The day laborer (proletaire) builds the railways ; the day laborer 
e0h« up his life in their steamboats ; the day laborer clears the wilderness with never^ 
tUng nxe, all for the benefit of a contemptible aristocracy ; whose evangelium is rape- 
tHjf, mi the liideona monster of qieculation. This arrogant cheese, fish and cstton 
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ariftocracj, are ten times more presuming than the aristocracy of birth, for that eao at 
least claim a prestige in its &vor. 

In these seventy years of independence, all these evils have increased in the highest 
degree ; so that one might be tempted to believe that thb liberty and progress wiU end 
in annihilation. 

Religious freedom is onf of the most beautiful and precious principles that was ever 
introduced into a Constitution ; and if we look at its pvactical working in the United 
States, it must be admitted that the religious intolerance is much more rigid than -in 
many monarchies of the Old World, if we except the oppressions which the Jews ex* 
perienced. An unbeiiever, a free thinker^ an aiheiat, runt mere risk of being , 
than in old Bavaria, 

In Europe religious wans are almost regarded as impossibilities ; in America 
are from time to time religious wars in miniature between Irish Catholics and Protestant 
Know Nothings. The war of opinion must soon or late give place to the Roman hie- 
rarchy ; but this cannot happen without many a bloody head ! The principle of religioni 
liberty shows itself by intolerance and bigotry. 

A republic is that form of government which ought to be best administered and eoB- 
dncted at the least expense. In America every thing is turned upside down ; the ad- 
ministration is as bad as it can be, and exceeds in its faults even the greateet despotanM^ 
such as Russia, and perhaps China. 

America is the land of personal liberty, but only under particular circumstances. Thi 
State, which cares very little for the prosperity of its citizens, takes upon itself the can 
of the bodily condition and health of its people. On that account they forbid them to 
be joyful on Sunday ; out of mere respect for personal liberty, they close the social m- 
tercourse between individuals ; they punish the sale of and use of intoxicating drinks 
Why do they not in other things take pains to secure life and liberty 1 It is IbrhiddMl 
to a grown person to drink a glass of wine or brandy, because he may possiblj iii|iim 
himself by doing so ; but an apothecary is allowed to sell arsenic and other poiaotf 
without prescription. Why does the State permit, when it is so anxious about the weD- 
being of its citizens, -that every barber may practice medicine, and through his Igns- 
ranoe make sport of the lives of thousands ? Here opens a field, where the State eonU 
find an opportunity for the exercise of its legislative wisdom. It forbids the use of ft 
glass of liquor, and yet a steamboat captain blows hundreds of persons into the air in 
consequence of a racing wager ; or gives the alternative to be burnt or. drowned; ft 
railroad car is thrown off the track by the ignorance of the engineer, and hundreds d 
innocent persons lose their lives, or have their limbs broken, because the State has bo 
oontrd over the conduct of persons so irresponsible. 

When the State should take measures to protect the individuals from immsniat 
danger, it fails to do any thing whatever, and yet it interferes in private concerns ; lO 
far has the principle of personal liberty been developed. 

America stands on the pinnacle of civilization — it is the land of humanity ; and hanct 
comes the invention of solitary confinement in the cells ; the prisoner who hat only U» 
forced to the commission of crime to relieve his wants, is slowly doomed to death, ssd 
out of pure humanity they would not kill him at once — out of pure humanity justice ii 
fostered only to do that which she ought not to do. 

America is the land of respect for the laws ; and no where else is the healthy sad 
natural feeling of justice so easily wounded, or the wrong-doer so easily escapes VH 
punished. 

" My house is my casMe," say they, and this may be true, so long as a drtuikeo lak 
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nichiMai does not, in hk xeal, exceed the boundt of his duty, wh9e the jnetificetion 
hv bit doing so reeCs entirelj on his own asaertiotu 

•> America is the land of edacaiion, and acknowledged human . worth ; and for that 
ftmm hava sUtcs, and declare in the Senate, that civilization, by means of slaTery, is 
mAraUe to the same, throagh Germans, and other immigranti. 

America is the land of old Roman Tirtnes, and republican simplicity — ^proof of this, 
p» the great men at Washington ; the pleasare palaces of Pfew York, LucnUns's on 
^iqg Uand Soand, and thiD golden yacht of a hnckster like Vanderbilt. 
. AafcffTJn is the land, where in sppearanct , they do much for the cosmopolite ; it is 
ht aayliun and reAige of the perseented, of the homeless, and those who are tired of 
llvf it if the joint and indivisible right of republicanism, the proof of which is the 
Mitmptuous nidname of DtUehman applied by Know Nothings and natives — and 
Wfar efibrts to render the naturahzation laws more severe. 

A&Mrica is the land in whose struggles for freedom all oppressed people sympathized 
■I hoped that die day-spring .of Liberty miJB^ht illumine all the inhabitants of the 
Vk^i Iheralbre they imprison men who, on their own responsibility, rise up against 
; powar, ind for this American ministen flatter despotic courts. 

i is the Unrd naval power, and yet is without a navy. •• American dtizen" is 
jMi to which they attach high value — <* I am a Roman citizen" — ^for this resson they 
■prisnii in dungeons in Europe, the American citizen on the slightest suspicion ; and 
m Id mtisfhction, the govemmont at Washington gives itself no trouble about sudi 
iHm^ where they at any rate have the full assurance that the mastery of the world will 
f ifwi to him who shall be chosen President of 'the United States at the next election. 
♦ ^irira is the land of good education, and for this reason dreei bayt throw stones 
i j)b« heads of old people, and woe I to him who should attempt to diastiie the ill-l»ed 
lp>. jmtiffa azclaims, and the assailant of the youth, who cares so little for human 
rmA, b poniriied without mercy. 

' ift Greeo^ youth respects age ; in America, age must respect youth. The Spartan 
«n0M afibod up, at the Olympic games, to give seata to the sged ; in America, the 
Mh would torn the aged out of their seats : this is the great difierence between Sparta 

' Aamriea ia the land of morals, of religions and good n;ianners, and for that reason, 
hi BMMt mvage crimes are constantly witnessed, forming a strange contrast with their 
IwA odncatioa and morals. 

-Wo d^seover hi ewiy field how small is their progress, since the time of their inde- 
■Maowi The valuable documents which contain the masterly principles of Jefferson^ 
ill show themselves, although they are but counterfeits; the principles themselves 
ijvo ot this day no more the flesh and blood that they had seventy years ago. With 
hi Ofliptioii of its gigantic maUrial progress, America hts no resson to be proud of ita 
nfnas- hi every thing which relates .to principle, snd enlightened humanity. Li- 
JH(^ b a great and estimable thing ; yet it is too easily misunderstood. 

Moeanby says in his history of England, " the curie of all the evils of freedom b firee- 
ottJ^tseU^" and perhaps he is righL 

The pablic promalf^tion of Bnch infidel doctrines as the Free Germans 
tfow must necessarilj lead to a disregard of all law, human and divine ; 
b4 t^ can be a matter of no snrprise that these people had their last 
ingerfest in New York on the Sabbath, an account of which is thus 
[Ifto bj one of their own journals — the New York StcuUs Zeitung: 
16 
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Ywtcrday (SnncJay) was tho scene of gjcat hilaritj — thoagh the sky wm dall tod 
morose and annoyed us from time to time Tvith rain. But the German quarters vnm 
fall of life and goyety. The ningers, adorned with ribhandti, loitered in the streets, and 
recalled to tho heart of every German the most joyous emotions. Friends and scqaamt- 
ances of olden lime met unexpectedly together — greeting each other and talking of 
** auld lang sync," (our versification) — the Present and the Future — the sorrows whkh 
had befallen them, and the hopes which they cherish — all, over lager bier. Iir the mom- 
ing they looked, over their cups of coffee, with anxiety tothc sky — and to its wriakla* 
covered forehead, as all now were afraid of losing any of the engagements of this occs* 
sion, devuted to social amuKemrnt. In the evening the Germans passed into the Geiw 
man quarters, from tlie streets, and in them they were very much amused. Fion 
divers lager bier saloons issued the noise of hilarity, songs, sounds of the harp, dec, and 
the girls peeped through the doors to sec the handsome singers that were there. In ant 
word, Gotham had a holiday. 

They went to Vauxhall Garden, and hero commenced, in spite of the Sunday Law, 
joyous life, loud song and the ringing of the glasses. The different societies alteraatad 
their songs, but the ** Saengerrundo" was the best of them. ** The Confession,*' ** Vf^ 
Comrades," ** The world is so beautiful," were sung. We 'heard from the atiangir 
singers Mendelssohn's beautiful composition, ** Who has built for thee this beautifid 
wood," admirably executed. * * * Afler a delightful afternoon, the society broke ap il 
8 o'clock. Herr Hartung contributed to the enjoyment by his excellent lager Iner. 

Nor need we be surprised at the following statement of a Oerman clergj- 
man, who is employed as a missionary, which he says is only a moderate 
statement of the evil at work in the German heart of the United States >- 

** Infidelity and Sabbath profanation are raging among my countrymen like the dio* 
lera in the Orient. The thronged and curious events of the times have imparted to 
thousands of Germans a taste for the newspapers, and there are now, I think, eight 
German newspapers edited .in New York, and their general bearing is anti-Chrisdii* 
More destructive, perhaps, are their lodges. They are numerous, and have oetensiUy 
for their object the support of the sick, but indirectly they destroy all Christian aeati* 
ments, and bring from the debp bottom of a sinful heart to the surfiice, RationaUm mi 
Atheism. The lodge is the great speculation field of bad spirits." 

We thns see these foreigners in our midst, many of whom are not eTio 
citizens, nor have declared their intention of becoming so, and who do 
not understand and much less speak our language, proclaiming to the worid 
in the addresses of their Social organization, and through the colnmDirf 
their newspapers, that our republicanism does not suit their views ; tbtt 
there still lurks too much of the old anti-democratic leaven in our coi- 
stitutional system of government; that our institutions are oppressive 
and unjust to the natural rights of man, alien to liberty, and apholdii( 
social forms which admit of no equality of position or tme enjoyment rf 
happiness ; and that there exists here no such freedom nor equality as ths 
spirit of the age and of progress demands. We see them not only pro- 
claiming these views, but others which are equally obnoxious to the 
minds of Americans, and which, if carried out, would not oolj sobTVii 
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the Constitation, but the Cbristian religion ; and what is still more, wc 
aee them actively engaged in organized efforts to carry out these views 
and have them introduced in the administration of the government. 

Theirs is a democracy eminently Euro}>ean. No one can mistake its 
paternity, and, as was truly remarked by John Bell, in his very able and 
elaborate speech in the United States Senate, on the 13th April, 1852, 
on the subject of non-intervention, 'Mt is the same type of democracy 
which has undone the cause of liberty in Europe ; and its mission in this 
oouDtry can never be accomplished but by the ruin of liberty in America. 
Does not every one know that the most popular and leading champions 
of the cause of republicanism and democracy in Europe regard with posi- 
tive contempt — nay, that they turn away with disgust — at the very men- 
tion of American republicanism? They scorn to receive our American, 
home-bred ideas of liberty. Why, say they — You have no philosophy — 
jou have no true and lofty conceptions of thfj destiny of man and of 
hnman society ; you "are far in the rear of European enlightenment npon 
all these subjects ! Such are the arrogant pretensions of the European 
champions of liberty. Some of the more reckless among them have the 
hardihood to declare that our whole system is false, and that, if it cannot 
be reformed, they are prepared to destroy it ; that it is a model which 
misleads the friends of freedom abroad, and that it had better be pulled 
down than upheld in error !'' 

It is not the republicanism of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, Madison, and their illustrious compeers, who framed our Con- 
Btitation, and gave form and life to our republican government ; but it is 
the democracy of the leaders of the revolutionary movements in Europe, 
whose ultra, wild, and visionary schemes and theories have brought 
obloquy upon the very name of republicanism in Europe, and not only 
disgusted and alarmed the advocates of free government Uiere, but caused 
those who were the ablest and best fitted to maintain its cause to despair. 
As Mr. Bell truly remarks, in another part of the speech already quoted 
from, '* the curse of the present day is, that the theories and doctrines of 
the champions and advocates of liberty and republicanism have, all along, 
proceeded upon the same error which rendered all the philosophy of the 
•chools of antiquity abortive, and, for the most part, utterly useless to 
mankind. They all proceed upon abstractions. All their theories of 
society and government, all their ideas of liberty and equality, and the 
fortbs they would institute to secure them, are founded upon some pre- 
conceived notion of what they conceive ought to be right and proper, 
without the slightest reference to any practical test — ^to any thing that 
has been proved to be sound and practicable in the past history of 
the world. To get ri/jJU, and to l^e able to construct true and practical 
qrstems of government, they must first reconstruct their system of philo- 
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sophizing ; iLey mast reconstruct their own theories and adapt them to 
human nature as they have seen it dereloped in the past, as thej see 
it displayed at the present day. They must adapt them to the races of 
men as they perceive them to exist in all their varieties and difference of 
capacities and propensities, without troubling themselves about the ques- 
tion of original unity or equality. They must found their theories upon 
experience, and not upon fancy. They must come to understand that the 
competency of man for self-government is not a simple or universal truth, 
but that it is a complex and conditional proposition, which may be true 
of one and the same people at one stage of their progress and not at ano- 
ther ; and as to races, they must come to learn that every race has a 
civilization peculiar to itself, and physical and mental faculties of various 
grades of capacity for improvement and development, as all history testi- 
fies. In short, they must adopt the method of reasoning and theorizing 
pointed out by the great founder of modern progress, Bacon. Whei 
they shall have done this, they will have taken the fir^t step towards a 
true progress in the science of government. Discarding all anmeaning 
cant and catch-terms about liberty and equality, they must come to know 
that there is a liberty, that there is an equality which is agreeable to 
nature, a liberty and an equality resting on a basis that will stand, and 
that all else is spurious, delusive, and mischievous." 

The intelligent and more respectable journalists of Oermanj, like those 
in Ireland, seem to understand the evils under which this country labon 
from immigration, and appreciate the causes which have given so atrbng 
an impetus to the American movement. A late number of the Cologne 
Gazette, a highly talented and respectable journal, containa a very able 
article on the subject. The writer does not approve all the features of 
the American party, yet he fearlessly expresses his approval of its essen- 
tial features. He says : 

*< Such a sudden and momentoos party formation has the more claims upon ov 
attention, as it is partiGuIarly directed against the European immigration. We are bov 
enabled to form an opinion of Know-Nothingisra : as it has just divested itself of iH 
secrecy, shifting its platform into publicity." 

There is then given a synopsis of the manifesto recently published is 
New York, and extensively copied in Europe. 

" The party which calls itself the American, declares that it has wrapped itself hitherto 
in mystery only, because it would otherwise have been impossible for a new organiation 
to be gotten up against old and existing ones, which would soon have combined their eDorti 
against it. It declares these old parties decrepid. They had lost their original signifi- 
cance, and only served as a stepping-stone to the highest dignities of the republic fat 
ambitious leaders. Unscrupulous party strife has oi\en led the States to tha brink of 
destruction, and particularly threatened to separate the North from the South. It wai^ 
therefore, the intention of the American movement to save the Union and to restors to 
honor thoae principles upon which it was originally established." 
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And be frankly adds : — 

** Thai far we undoubtedly mugt agree with the American party. Party spirit has been 
nowhere ao macfa abased as in the United States. Nowhere in held out a higher price to 
party aims. Every four years not only a new President is elected, but according to the issue 
the whole army of officials changes. The victorious party conquers a hundred thousand 
offices, and the elections — the highest privilege of free citizens — assume the low character of 
ploee-hunting. If the freque^i change of the chief is a necessary evil for a republic, it may 
nevertheleas be possible to adopt such measures as would secure to the officers of State, more 
than has been the case hitherto, worth and merit." The writer then recurs to the manifesto 
in the following manner : ** But the above is only the introduction ; the American party, in 
proceeding to the. real contents of its programme, complains of the elections being oflen 
decided by immigrants unacquainted with the institutions, laws, and even the language of 
the coantry, only used as mere political tools." He then informs his readers of the number 
of immigrants annually arriving in the l/nited States, among whom he says aio to be found 
(he outcasts of every country, while the more respectable part cling in their hearts to a 
IbreigQ nationality, as is represented in the manifesto. The Know Nothings, he con- 
tinues, intend to protect their country against this immigration, and the means to 
attain their object, he supposes, would in all probability consist in rendering the right of 
citiienBhip more difficult to obtain, by extending the term of five years, at present pre 
•eribed by law, and the government becoming less liberal in granting lands to immi 
giants. The final conclusion to which the writer comes is an approval of the inten- 
tions and spirit of the American party. He says: "T^is much we must grant to the 
party, that immigration has produced many evils. Foreign immigrants, political adven- 
• tnrers of all nations, have endeavored to inveigle the citizens of the United States in all 
aorta of enterprises, in order to entangle them in European quarrels. Among tbe^ 
foreigners are the Irish, filled with a bitter hatred against England, who play a con- 
•derable part in the press. And to make of such foreigners ambassadors, as the 
asample of Soule shows, might jeopardize the peace of the worid. The American 
party acts, beyond a doubt, in the spirit of the founders of the States, and deserves 
acknowledgment not alone of America, but of the world, for curbing foreign desires of 
that description — love for war, conquest, and annexation." The articJe considers the 
manifeato of the American party as earnest and dignified in its tone, and says: "If its 
watchword, * America for the Americans,' is to l>e understood so as to leave our interests 
jAtact, we shall not have to complain." The writer has discovered from his distant 
•tand-pojnt what are the necessities of our nation, and he is not afraid to acknowldege 
that the coarse which Americans have determined to pursue is the only correct one. In 
Uiis opinion he must be borne out by every man who is unblinded by prejudice, whether 
foreign or native. The principle is plain enough to every one who will dare to look at 
it boldly and in a national view. When the glory or the destiny of a great nation is to 
be accomplished, all private interest and all petty feeling of self must be thrust aside, as 
unworthy of the man and the patriot. And every intelligent foreigner in this country 
aho^d feel that what will accomplish the greatest good for the land of his adoption, 
what win give to America the highest rank and the most thorough nationality, that 
should receive his warmest support, and his heartiest concurrence. 

Another canse of irritation, which contributed much to arouse a senti- 
mcnt of opposition among the Americans to foreign influence, consisted 
in the servilitj displayed by many of our leading public men to this 
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ioflueuce, and the receptioD given to Father Matthew and Louis Kossuth 
by CoDgress, compared with the treatment received by some of our best aod 
greatest citizens who had equal claims to public respect This is forcibly 
stated in a letter written lately by ex-Senator Clemens, of Alabama, as 
follows : — 

In tho tfummer of 1849, Father Matthew, an Irish Priest, who had acquired a great 
celebrity as Temperance lecturer,, paid a visit to the Unite/T States. He came to Wash- 
ington and a rasolution was at once introduced to allow him the privilege of the floor 
of the Senate. This was opposed by Mr. Calhou|i on the ground that it waa lowering 
the dig^ty of the Senate and cheapening its honors. By myself and others, upon the 
further ground that be had, while in Ireland, indulged in denunciations of slavery, and 
taken part with the abolitionists against the South, which I considered an unwarrantabk 
intermeddling with matters that in no way concerned him. Notwithstanding these 
objections, the resolution passed by a decided majority, and Father Matthew took hii 
seat upon the floor of the Senate. Not long afterwards. Gen. Pillow, who bore upoi 
his person the marks of honorable wounds, recently received in the service of thi 
Republic, visited Washington, and found, to his mortification, no doubt, that the place 
which had been occupied by a Catholic Priest, was inaccessible to him, a native bon 
American, and late Major General iq the wars of his country. Nor was he alone t 
sufferer. Every officer who 6er\'ed in the Mexican war, not a member of Congress, or 
an existing State Legislature, was in like manner excluded, with, perhaps, the single 
exception of Gen. Scott, who had received a special vote of thanks during the war of 
1812, which of itself entitled him to admission. It will not do to tell roe that respect 
for the cause of temperance produced tliis astonishing result The Congress of tbe 
United States are not remarkable as disciples of temperance, and that very day then 
were perhaps not six members of tho Senate who did not drink wine at dinner, or brandr 
before it. 

The Irish vote was tho controlling cause — the desire to conciliate that large body 
of naturalized citizens who looked up to Father Matthew as a superior being. It wti 
this which gave to the foreigner and the Catholic an importance above and beyond that 
of the soldiery whose blood had l)een poured out like water on the plains of Mexica It 
was this which induced the Senate to forget what it had been — to throw aside tbe 
severe diginity which had so elevated them in the minds of men, and to exchange the 
character of Roman sages for that of servile sycophants. There was a time when thtt 
high body was composed of sterner stuff. There was a time when such a proposition 
would have been treated with the scorn it descr>'cd. But that was before the Iriib 
Exodus. Now, if we venture to question foreign merit it must be done with •< bated 
breath.'* If we venture to deny any foreign demand, however imperious, we irt 
threatened with political annihilation, and yet I am told we are in no danger fioD 
foreign influence. When the Senate of the United StatCi) has bent before the storm, where 
arc we to look for that public virtue which is sturdy enough to resist iti 

The other case to which I allude was still more outrageous. L. Kossuth had been 
actively engaged in exciting a revolution in Hungary, but when the hour of trial caiae 
he shrunk from the danger he had evoked, and flying across the frontier, took refuge 
beneath the Crescent of the Turk. An immense amount* of sympathy was at once 
manufactured for him, and our government, not to be behind the public expectation, 
dispatched a vesiel of war to bring him to our shores. Of course this was done andci 
the specious name of sympathy for struggling freedom. But if then had been bb 
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German TOtes in the United States, I am very much inclined to tlio opinion that 
eympathj would beve expended itself in some leas costly manner. But, not itatisfied 
with bringing him here^ both branches of Congress passed a resolution inviting him to 
Washington. Ho came in all the pomp which surrounds the Monarchs of the old world — 
armed guards paraded before his door to keep off the vulgar populace. And we who 
would not have tolerated such conduct for one hour in the President of the Republic, 
Dot only submitted to it on the part of this foreign mendicant, but actually invited him 
within the bar of the Senate. He entered with all his guards about him. The clank 
of Ibreign sabres awaked the echos in the vestibule of the Senate, and an eager crowd 
of BepublUant looked on with wondering admiration at the pageant. If the dead are por- 
nitted to witness events upon earth, what must have been the feelings of the stern Fathers 
of the Republic when they saw the velvet uniforms of a foreign body-guard within the sacred 
|ifiecincts of the Senate ! Let us suppose them gathered about tlie immortul Washington, 
as they were wont to gather in the days that tried men's souls, gazing in sorrow and 
ttlence upon the disgraceful spectacle. There is Warren, Greene, Sumptcr, Marion, 
Lee, Shelby, Williams, Wayne and a hundred others of the mighty dead. They 
niaember that it was German cannon which thinned their ranks at Mud Fort and Red 
Bank. They remember that German shouts rang over the field of Brandywine. They 
remember that German bayonets were dimmed with patriot blood at Monmouth. They 
mnember Chad's ford, and Chew's house, and many another field, where they met the 
hired mercenaries that England's gold had brought across the Atlantic to fasten manacles 
upon a people who had never injured them ; and remembering this, they turn to each 
other with the mournful inquiry, *' Are these our sonsi Arc the traditions of the revolu- 
tion aheady forgotten V* Ah! shade of departed Patriots, there is an engine of power 
In oar land of which in your day you did not dream ! There arc a few hundred 
thousand German voters among us, and every Demagogue who aspires to the Presidency, 
and all the satellites that glimmer about him are vieing with each other in base con- 
cevions to Grerman pride and German feeling. But the picture is a sickening one, and 
I turn from it God knows it was bitter enough at the time, and I have no wish to dwel 
vpoo it anew. 

Not satisfied with the honors heaped upon Kossuth, Congress determined to extend 
to him more *< material aid." Mr. Seward discovered that be was the nation's guest, 
and introduced a bill assuming his expenses as a national debt The account turned 
oat to be eomewhat extravagant This plain republican martyr to liberty only lived ai 
the rate of $500 per day. Consuming in the twenty-four hours Champagne and Bur- 
gnndy which cost more than it would take to feed a respectable family in North Ala- 
bama for a twelvemonth. At that very moment there were bills upon the Calendar of the 
Hoaee for the relief of destitute widows and orphans, whose husbands had died in do- 
fooce of the country, which Congress has not had time to attend to even to this day. 
Not so with Kossuth — he drank his wine — eat his paie» de foia grae, and Congress in- 
atantly footed the bill. Do you ask the rrason 1 I answer, widows and children had no 
votes. The foreigners who were to be conciliated by adulation of Kossuth had many. 
Others will say it was not Kossuth, but his cause — ^that he had been battling for freedom, 
and they wished to mark their appreciation of his efforts. As a tribute to the spirit of 
Liberty it might have been well enough if we had not been so lamentably deficient in 
paying that tribute to our own citizens. When General Jackson had driven the British 
army from New Orleans, and rescued the country from one of the most terrible dangers 
with which it was ever threatened, he was arrested in the very hour of his triumph and 
hftKf'dy fined for the rigorous discharge of his duty ; and yet Congrress permitted more 
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than a quarter of a century to roll away without acknowledging the wmng, or attempt 
iDg to repair it. He was a Native American — there was no foreign sympathy in his 
behalf — no foreign votes to conciliate. When General Houston returned to the United 
States with the laurels of San Jacinto fresh upon his brow, bringing an empire in hb 
hands to lay at our feet, no Congressional invitations celebrated bis arrival. No biUa 
were passed to pay his expenses. He was a Native American, and nothing waj to bo 
gained by laudations of his chivalry or his patriotism. When General Bcott had con- 
cluded one o( the most wonderful campaigns ever recorded in history, he was recanad 
almost in disgrace, and his army, which he had found untrained militia and converted 
into 'veteran heroes, was transferred to one of his subordinates. Yet Congress ollevid 
no word of sympathy, applied no balm to the wounded fodings of the matchless soldiar. 
He was a Native American, and the voice of condolence was mute. Had Genenl 
Shields received similar treatment, a howl would have been raised from one end of tha 
continent to the other, and half the tongues in Congress wotild have grown weaiy 
lamenting his wrongs. 

With these facts before me, and all know them to be fiicts, I must be pardoned §x 
maintaining that there is danger from foreign influence, and the sooner it is boldly rael 
the better. 

Another caose of trouble consists in foreign bom citizens keeping 
alive, by social and military organizations, their national habits, feelings 
and prejudices, to the prejudice of our own nationality. In a speech 
made in the U. S. Senate, on the 25th of January, 1855, James Cooper, 
Senator from Pennsylvania, referred to this fact, and condemned the 
practice as follows : 

I desire to advert briefly to another mischief, not wholly, but, nevertheless, to tone 
extent, the result of admitting into the country the idle and turbulent spirits sent hither 
in order to relieve their own governments of their dangerous presence. I refer, Mr. 
President, to the practice now prevalent in the larger cities, of organizing vdimtacr 
companies and battalions composed wholly of foreigners, bearing foreign names, wear- 
ing foreign uniforms, and parading under foreign colors. In New York, Bostofi, and 
elsewhere, you hear of German Yagers, French Chasseurs, Irish Greens, Syrias Guardii 
dx. ; and I am informed that in the first named dty there is a brigade composed entirely 
of Irishmen, and called the Irish brigade. Now, sir, this is all wrong, and would be 
tolerated by no other government on the face of th« earth. 

When, by the liberal character of our institutions, and the blessings and advantagci 
which our laws' confer, the subjects of other governments were invited to oar ahoras* it 
was never intended they should enter into separate organizations, civil or militaiy, or 
cultivate an eaprii du corps among themselves, calculated to leave them foreignOTB in 
feeling and in habits, though dwelling in our midst, and owing allegiance to our Uwi. 
Naturalized foreigners should renounce all allegiance to their former governments, both 
in substance and in form, and identify themselves with the country of their adoptioo in 
the most unreserved manner. Lot them, if they please, unite with our volunteer and 
militia organizations for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the use of arms ; bat 
let them beware of forming separate organizations, by which jealousy may be ezdted, • 
and doubts of their attachment to their adopted country, and its people, created. Such 
organizations of naturalized citizens, officered by foreigners in strange dreas, and mustsi^ 
ing under strange flags, will never be tolerated by the mass of the American peoplib 
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Their awn banner — the glorioue stars and stripes — borne over their own and their fa- 
ihtn* heads, both by land and sea, on many a bloody day, is, with them, a holy emblem 
^loly as the Ark of the Covenant to the Israelites of old, and associated with memo- 
ries that consecrate it in every American heart No heraldic blazonry, no matter how 
ancient, no matter who may have borne it, or over what fields of deathless renown it 
may have floated in triumph, can ever be compared, in our eyes, with the simple ** stars 
and stripes." To raise another is to destroy the idea of tlio unity which it represent-*, 
ID intimate a doubt of the perpetuity of that unity, and manifest a preference that is 
rej^sive to every feeling of o«r hearts. Foreigners, therefore, who have renounced 
iUae allegiance to kings, and made themselves sharers with us in the heritage of liberty 
•nd all its concomitant advantages and blesHings, should cast behind them the insignia 
qf tynmny, and rally with their native brethren in hearty accord, under the banner of 
freedom — the starry flag of the republic If they be Americans in heart, it will cost 
Uiem nothing to organize, and if need be to fight and die beneath its folds. This flag 
has waved over the heads of heroes ; and though it was ridiculed but a few years since, 
■■ a piece of ** striped bunting," it now floats in every sea, in proud equality with tho 
til-eoloir of France and the 8t George of England ; its shadow afibrding protection to 
thoae who have a right to claim it, in every quarter of the globe. Why, then, should 
■atnraliied dtiiens apparently repudiate it by raising another 1 And why, above all, 
•iguuBe separately when duty and sound policy alike urge them to make their fellow- 
ihip with us perfect by unity of action in every possible case ? If they have brought 
widi them feelings of attachment to their native land, let them cherish them in their 
hmtMf for such feelings are amiable and exist in every generous t>osom. No one will 
find fiiult with them for indulging in memories which carry them b^ck to the homes of 
tlMir childhood ; and no one will complain, even if they should confess that there are 
thiDga and places dear to their hearts in the land 'they have left All we ask of them 
iip that, having been received as brethren, they should conduct themselves as such, and 
nol as rivals or enemies. 

It ooay be alleged, Mr. President, that these people are none tho less attached to our 
ioatitations because they have formed military associations, with a view to qualify them- 
selves to defend and uphold them. I do not charge them with a want of devotion to 
our iqstitutiobs. I have only complained that they have formed separate organizations ; 
that they have not, as both policy and safety require, associated with them native bom 
dtiions ; that these separate organizations are calculated to excite jealousy ; and that 
between these foreign organizations and similar native organizations there is danger of 
eollision, and of such a character as is frightful to contemplate. If, instead of being 
fonned of foreigners alone, these companies and battalions had been composed of some- 
thing like equal proportions of natives and foreigners, the danger that is to be appre- 
liended would cease to exist, or exist only in a modified form. From these organiza- 
tions there is nothing to be gained, even by those who compose them. On tho contrary, 
tiie suspicion and jealousy which they excite operates to their disadvantage. And here, 
'Mr* President, allow me to say, that while I have not questioned the patriotism of the 
mass of those who compose these military organizations, I think there is reason to be- 
lieve that many of the individuals belonging to them arc desperate characters, who would 
not greatly deplore such a collision as is not improbable in the present excited state of 
(he public mind. The great mass of their own countrymen — those who come here, 
in good faith, to seek a livelihood and a home, are seldom found connected with these 
associations as members. Engaged in subduing the wilderness of the far West, or pur- 
aning their avocations in the cities and towns, they have neither time nor disposition to 
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unite with them. But too generally, if the testimony on the subject is to be believed, 
they are composed of the idle and dissolute, of those who, fond of the excitement of 
military shows, have no fixed purpose in view, while the number of the substantial mea 
of business, whose thrill would be a guarantee for the preservation of order, is compara- 
tively small. Under these circumstances, it is time that steps were taken to correct 
the evil. 

The violence which has characterized the conduct of foreigners at the 
polls on election day, especially in our cities and towns, and eagerness 
displayed by them, especially the Irish Catholics, for office, wherever the 
side they took has been successful, and the success which attended their 
applications to the exclusion of native bom citizens, is another cause of 
the feeling that now exists against them. Thus a late analysis of the 
Police of the city of New York, published in the journals of that city, 
shows that on a recent investigation made under the order of the city 
authorities, it was found that of 1149 men, composing the police force of 
the city, 718 only (or less than half) are natives of the United States; 
and of the foreigners, 305 are Irish. It is furthermore stated, that 39 of 
the police now in active service have been tenants of a State prison — 
but whether as convicts or political offenders does not appear. Fourteen 
of the men declined answering the inquiries on the two points referred to, 
but whether this circumstance is to be construed to their praise or their 
prejudice it is not our province to say. That our policemen should be 
above all reproach is not more clear than that they should be thoroughly 
conversant with, and intelligently attached to, the laws and institutions of 
the country. 

So the conduct of the present national administration ; the appoint- 
ment of Judge Campbell as Postmaster General ; the number of foreign- 
ers sent as ministers abroad ; the undue proportion of foreigners i^ 
pointed to minor offices to the exclusion of native bom applicants ; and 
the proscription from office of all those who had any connection or were 
supposed to sympathize with the American movement ; — all united to 
give form and direction to the strong and universal sentiment and feeling 
of opposition to foreign influence, which the other causes enamerated 
had already created. The feeling was abroad, and it was but necessarf 
to have an exhibition of partiality for foreigners manifested like that by 
the Pierce administration, to start, as it did, the cry of America fm 
Americans. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

^MISTAKEN VIEWS OF TUB UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

It has been very correctly said that " to make a government the bless- 
ing it ought to be to a whole people, it isy necessary, in framing it, to 
cesolve the benevolence of its general scope into two specific aims — one, 
the present case of men's rights under it ; the other, its own preservation, 
ma material to their future safety;" and that the latter "is by far the 
most difficult part of the business." This is undoubtedly a truism which 
was fully realized by the framers of our Constitution. They were how- 
ever equal to the task before them, and established a government having 
the aim's before stated in view, ajid possessing all the requisite powers to 
•ecare the present rights of its citizens, and to preserve and maintain its 
vigor with a view to their future safety. Discarding the three forms of 
political organizations of which it was then supposed all human govern- 
menta were either pure specimens or mixtures, they adopted neither 
a democratical, aristocratical, nor monarchial form, but contrived a 
•eheme of their own, materially different from them all, and called it 
Bepuhlican, 

Foreigners, even the most learned among them, do not seem to com- 
prehend, however, its distinctive characteristics and peculiar features, 
and therefore hastily jump to the conclusion that it is a Democracy, Even 
the learned De Tocqueville seems every where to assume it as a recog- 
nised and indisputable fact, and Lord Brougham not only ventures so far 
aa to state it to be so, but applies to it the epithet by which it is usual 
to distinguish the technical form of government known by that name. 
The truth is, however, otherwise ; and it is, perhaps, owing more to this 
error and misconception of the true chanuiter of our government, on the 
part of foreigners, than all other causes combined, that they come to this 
eonntry with the views they do, as to the nature and operations of our 
institutions, and claim for themselves, as a right, what native born citi- 
sens have hitherto conceded as a privilege, but never as a right. 

Many features of the Federal Constitution may be referred to, as ne- 
gativing all idea, on the part of its framers, of establishing an unlimited 
and unrestrained Democratic government, into which those illumined with 
the ideas of European revolutionists, who have sought a refuge in this 
country, would now convert it. As the discussions in the Convention, 
and the conclusions at which the framers arrived, abundantly show, no 
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such ideas were then entertained, like those now promulgated by the so- 
called Free German Association. We demand/ say these forei^ Agra- 
rians — 

1. Universal suffrage. 

2. The election of all oflScers by the people. 

3. The abolition of the Presidency. 

4. The abolition of Senates. 

5. The right of the people to recall their representatives (cashier them) 
at their pleasure. 

6. The right of the people to change the Constitution when they like. 

7. All law-suits to be conducted without expense. 

8. A department of the government to be set up for the protedion 
of immigration. 

9. A reduced term of acquiring citizenship. 

10. Abolition of all neutrality. 

11. Intervention in favor of every people struggling for liberty. 

12. Abolition of laws for the observance of the Sabbath. 

13. Abolition of prayers in Congress. 

14. Abolition of oaths upon the Bible. 

15. The supporting of the emancipation exertions of Cassias M. Claf 
by Congressional laws. 

16. Abolition of the Christian system of punishment, and the int^oda^ 
tion of the human amelioration system. 

17. Abolition of capital punishment. 

In view of these misapprehensions, it may not be out of place to make 
an inquiry into the peculiar characteristics of our government, and to 
show wherein foreigners, and but too many natives, misapprehend its 
scope and power. It is not a democracy, as they suppose, subject to 
every fickle change and caprice of the people, without constitutional re- 
straints, balances and counterbalances, and incapable of keeping to any 
course but that of the popular current, however momentarily erroneous. 
As is very forcibly remarked by Mr. Warner, in an article in the Ameri' 
can Review of May, 1849, "the fathers of the country never dreamed 
of such a thing ; and though we are not at present just what they meant 
us to be, we are still no democrats in the form and theory of our system! 
At the polls, no doubt, and in the newspapers, an unscrupulous man will 
say any thing to gain his purpose. In this way democracy has become 
*a word of cant among our own citizens ; and so would diabolism, if the 
people loved to hear it." But "to call the government a democracy, is 
either to mistake or slander it. To call the people democrats, or to pro- 
fess, with fawning cant, to be democrats at their service, is to make them 
objects either of insult or cajolery. The truth appears to be, that to a 
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irerj great extent the popular origin and working of onr institations has 
ioTolyed men's minds in a conFosion of ideas as to the name and cha- 
racter they belong to. And as misapprehension here is mischievous, 
drawing practice after it, perverting the views of our too frequent con- 
Btitntional conventions, and so putting every thing at hazard, the cloud 
most, if Qod permit, be dissipated, and the clear, benignant sky of the 
country's morning brought back." 

Oar system is Republican^ as contradistinguished from Democracy^ 
or, to adopt the language of Mr. Madison, in The Federalist, it is '* a 
jovemment in which the scheme of representation takes place." It fol- 
lows, therefore, that it is, unlike a democracy, one of delegated powers ; 
wd, though like it, free and of the same character in the popularity of 
its aims and general scope, the difference between them is very great. 
Dftmocracy is one of the simplest forms of government, and has a polity 
which trusts no one and respects no body, but the people at large, mak- 
ing every man, without regard to qualifications or character, a ruler for 
tiie whole ; while a Republic is complicated in its organization, all its 
measures being taken by means of delegated power, and the people 
standing aloof from its acts, content with a supremacy over these, and 
their agents, by influence only, through public opinion and the ballot box. 
A nice and just machinery was therefore requisite ; checks, balances and 
braces were necessary ; moral causes were to be foreseen and couuter- 
TiOed, and moral influences to be anticipated ; every organic weakness 
Iiad to be searched ont in advance ; a guard to be set upon every point 
of probable exposure ; and the force of every dangerous tendency mea- 
sured and neutralized before events developed its existence. It was a 
bOTcnlean undertaking on the part of the revolutionary statesmen. See 
what they had to do. Much of it is succinctly set forth by Mr. Warner 
In the article of the American Review^ already quoted from. He says : 

In the first place, there was wanting a vast agency mechanism for ends of ordinary 
ftvimunent. And things must be so managed as to bring into the service of the 
e umiij r a ▼ariety of personal qualities and talents. There must be men for making 
Imm^ men for seeing laws executed, men for judg^ing in detail of common justice 
totween party and party, men of all sorts of ministerial labor in aid of the more pro- 
fonctions of political life. In some of the walks of duty, great abilities were 
y, in some professional skill ; a measure of undoubted character for principles 
iBaU. 

How was the selection to be made? There was one point of difficulty. To some 
€ltant, the people might be suppose'd competent to choose their own agents. This was 
ntly true in reference to the legislative and chief executiye functions; involving 
I which, though of vast importance, were not of a kind to call for much technical 
knowledge or specific preparation, so that the leading business of the government, and 
Ihit upon which all else depended more or less, might be safely organized in the way 
tho general liberty required, namely, by votes sufficiently numerous to express the 
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popular Mntiment of the country. Had it not been so, the republican scheme matt 
have altogether failed as impracticable. But legislation was no mystery of art, and the 
[tcopic could not well be mistaken in the kind of evidence by which the fitness of a 
h'gislali vc agent should be indicated. High standing for integrity, good sense and acqiiira- 
ments, with sohic experience in affairs, was all tliey wanted. 80 also, the executive 
function (apart from its judicial subdivision) could be judged of in a general way by 
everybody. And these arc the parts of the system where it was especially momentoiit 
that the people should be as closely and sensibly present as possible. Bat in deeccad- 
ing from hence to other branches of the public serxice, such as the courts, particolar 
bureaus, &c,, the case became harder for the common mind to manage. It vms not 
enough that candidates for such places were well reported of. There was to be a 
s}x?cial adaptation of the men to the offices, a fitness of artificial skill, concerning which 
the multitude were scarce capable of forming an intelligent opinion. It would, th«rr> 
fore, be safer as to stations of that sort, to entrust the appointing power with peraow 
of eminence in the government, who from their position might be expected to exert it 
more cautiously and discreetly than the people could. And, fortunately, there was 
nothing in the economy of the public liberty that was likely to take harm from sttch ao 
arrangement 

Still, beyond the question how far it was best to organize the public sendee by popu- 
lar vote, how far by substituted agencios (no inconsiderable question by itself), ulterior 
matters were to be attended to. There was danger of bad men coming into oflier 
through ignorance or incaution on the people*8 part, or by the arts of deceiveri; ib^ 
there was danger of men becoming bad under the perverting influenee of office, ailff 
their elevation to it. How were evils like these to be guarded against! 

One expedient was that of dividing public power into several parts, called jimadie> 
tions, and setting these in counterpoise against each other. Hence the weO knewB 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments of government, each under aepertli 
charge, and fenced, as far as practicable, against encroachment from the rest. Tht 
early constitutions lay great stress upon this. 

Another expedient was the territorial division of the country into States, eouDties tad 
townships; or rather the niaking use of these divisions (they existed already) to < 
bute the dispatch of public business over a wide surface, and so to prevent a ] 
of the central system, and keep down the fever of the head by drawing off as mucb ts 
possible of the elements of active power into the extremities. 

Other securities of a personal nature were added to these ; such sa age, rcsidcnes, 
property, religion, and the like; required partly in candidates for oflfice; partly in eleclin» 
more or less in both. Nor does it need much knowledge of human history to detenMSt 
that all the guards and cautions which the case admitted of, were not likely to be Bon 
than enough. 

But, in the second place, the sovereignty of the polh was also to be looked after. 

And here the first inquiry would naturally l>e directed to the proper vesting of thii 
all-important power. Who should have it? From whom should it be withheld! For 
observe, it belonged of right to nobody, save as the Constitution should give it, beiag a 
mere functionary power to be held, not for the special emolument of individuals, but in 
trust for the commonwealth. Who, then, in matter of safety and prudence, should have 
it, and who not? Women and cliildrcn were of course out of the question. It is 
incompatible witli female delicacy to join the scramble of an electoral contest. And as 
for children, they could not understand the thing at all: their votes would be no letter 
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than a lottery. 80 that two-thtrds, thrce^fiftliA of the rntlrc community, arc thus set 
iMde at once. 

Would it do to clothe fresh-landed aliens with a suflfrage of this kind ? How much 
better than children could they understand the use of it? Or what stake have they in 
the country that could be luppoecd to give them a proper sense of concern in the con' 
aa^encea ? 

Finally, are there dot native citizens in abundance to whom such a franchise cannot 
be prudently confided 1 — men without virtue, without intelligence, without property, 
without patriotic attachment, without anything to bind them to the country, or fit them 
for a voice in its afiairs ? 

It ia diflficult, you will say, to apply tests. It is, indeed. But it is harder still to 
preeerve free institutions without them. Our antipatliy to tests is apt to become morbid. 
In aome forms they are odious things, but in some they are necessary. So, at least, the 
fotbers thought; nor haa their judgment in the matter fallen yet into quite universal dis- 
mpote. 

I conclude, in- the third place, with one suggestion more. The fathers had to suit 
Iheir meaaurea to the tocial and civil elements of the land they were providing for. 
What were th)Dse elements? Different classes of men, distinguished from each other, 
not in rank or- privilege, but in education, refinement, property, habits and pursuit*:. 
Waa there not something due to such peculiarities — to each and e\'ery one of them in 
particalarl Would it do to frame the government with a view to the rich only, or the 
educated and refined? Would it do to frame it in utter neglect of tliesc portions of the 
general mass of citizens, aa if their existence where unknown? Government ia moral 
power in the bands of a few over the many. The balance of physical force is witli the 
gofemed. Supposing, then, the people to be free, the political system must in prudence 
be ao fiuhioned as to please them, lest their physical force should not be quiet under it. 
Aodliow, aa a whole, are they to be pleased and satisfied, unless their prominent divert 
tttiea of character, buaincsa and condition, are all taken into view, and made aomething 
of in the economy of the Constitution ? 

Let us illustrate in the article of weakh or property. Some men are very rich, 
some poor, and aome in middle circumstances. Would it be wise to take no note of this 
in framing a government for all ? Would it be safe ? Suppose numbers disregarded, 
and wealth made a test of admissibility to every kind of ofTice whatsoever; is it likely the 
poor and middle orders of society would be satisfied ? Or if prope*ty were disregarded, 
00 the other hand, and not only the right of suffrage, but ofiSce too, in all its grades and 
Ibrma, thrown indiscriminately to the multitude, would this bo satisfactory to the more 
4^mlent classes ? There might, in one case or the other, be no sudden outbreak of 
. impatience, but there would certainly be a leaven of discontent in tlie body -politic, 
calcnlated to put it in a ferment by and by. All this should be avoided ; and with reasonable 
care it may be. What is easier than to make some offices acccMible to all ranks, and 
eonfine others to men of good estates ? Or, if you wish a property qualification to be 
general and uniform, let it bo adjusted to the notion of a medium between rich and 
poor. As regards the franchise, there is no convenient alternative but to try for such a 
medium. For, since the men who have nothing are always more numerous than the 
rich, and often compose a majority of the whole people ; if you make the sufirage universal, 
you annihilate the influence of properly; while, on the other hand, if you give the 
poorer classes no vote, yon annihilate the influence of numl>ers. Now, you should do 
aeilher of these things. Take the world as it is. Let those who pay the taxes, and 
lirar the chief burdens of the State, have an influence directly proportioned to their use- 
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fulness and merit as citizens. This is jost, and you cannot otherwise make tbem M 
that they are rightly dealt with. It is therefore politic too. Yet do not hurry off to the 
other extreme, and stifle utterly the voice of mere numbers. Men who have nothing, 
are yet men ; and not a few of them are citizens of high desert. Their poverty may be 
owing to other causes than sloth, intemperance or dissipation. It is not always the 
lot of industry or enterprise, or both together, to make large acquisitions. In a free 
country, the voice of the poor man. as well as of the rich, must have its own share of 
political weight. There will otherwise be a feeling of injury here also. How, then, 
are you to manage 1 As to office, there may be something like an apportionment, by open- 
ing the doors of certain employments to the property classes only, while others are mode 
accessible to all ; but in the matter of the franchise, where one uniform rule may be 
desirable, I see no better way than to mediate between tlie very rich and the very poor, 
by giving the right of suffirage to the intervening portion of sodety, which approaches 
both extremes, and is capable of feeling for the interests of both, so as to vote impartially, 
and with probable satisfaction to the whole community. At any rate, the ibmiden 
of oar government seem to have acted upon a policy of this kind. We do not enter 
practically into such refinements now-a-days. We are too busy, and prefer a mois 
dashing style of politics. Constitution-making is become a humdrum bosinesk 
** Nature's journeymen" can do it, and with cigars in their hiouths. It was not ao it 
first A republican State was then regarded as a piece of moral clock-work ; or ooo- 
plicatcd mechanism, full of parts requiring the most careful and predae adjustment 
And there were three great topics of interest combined in the general subject Firrt, 
government proper ; secondly, the vesting and qualification of the franchise of election ; 
thirdly, (not apart from the others, but in close connection with them) the accommoda* 
tion of the political to the civil and social system, for ends of justice and of popular 
peace. These topics claimed and received attention, each on its own account, and with 
an anxious regard to its own occasions. The result was an economy of peculiar aid 
veiy decided character. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE EXECUnVE. 



Let as now take a brief survej of the details of the EepMican Bystem 
thus established by oar forefathers, aader so maaj embarrassing and ptf^ 
plexing difficalties— details material to their plan and policy, and anx* 
ioasly and wisely a^jasted by them. They belong mainly, thongh by no 
means altogether, to the State economies, and may be classed as relating, 
Jirst, to the character and circumstances by which it was supposed that 
candidates for office ouglit to be distinguished ; secondly, to the mode of 
appointment deemed most likely to secure a fair result ; thirdly, to the 
qualification of electors where the election was popular ; fourthly, to tbe 
term and tenure of office when attained ; and finally^ to some additional 
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means of safety, calcalated either to fortifj the personal virtae and fidelity 
of the functionary in the ezecation of his trust, or to guard against evil 
from his misconduct in it. 

The Constitution requires that the President shall be a naiural bom 
citizen of the United States,, or to have been a citizen thereof at the time 
of its adoption, and that he shall have attained to the age of thirty-five 
years, and shall have been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. Considering the greatness of the trust, says Chancellor Kent, 
juid that this department is the ultimately efficient executive power in 
government, these restrictions wi]] not appear altogether useless or unim- 
portant As the • President is required to be a native citizen of the 
United States, ambitious foreigners cannot intrigue for the office; and 
the qualification of birth cuts ofif all those inducements from abroad 
to corruption, negotiation and war, which have frequently and fatally 
harassed the elective monarchies of Germany and Poland, as well as the 
pontificate at Rome. The age of the President is sufficient to have 
formed his public and private character ; and his previous domestic resi- 
dence is intended to afford to his fellow-citizens the opportunity to attain 
a correct knowledge of his principles and capacity, and to have enabled 
him to acquire habits of attachments and obedience to the laws, and of 
'devotion to the public welfare. KerWs Commeniariea, voL i., p, 272. 

The mode of his election presented another difficult and embarrassing 
qoestion. '' This is the question that is eventually to test the goodness 
tad to try the strength of the Constitution," is the language of Chancellor 
Kent, and he proceeds to comment on the subject, and the state of the 
mode of election, as follows : 

** If we shall be able, for half a century hcreafler, to continue to elect the chief magie- 
tnte of the Union with diBcretion, moderation and integrity, we shall undoubtedly stamp 
the highest value on our national character, and recommend our republican institutions, 
if not to the imitation, yet certainly to the esteem and admiration of the more enUghtened 
part of mankind. The experience of ancient and modern Europe has been unfavorable 
to the practicability of a &ir and peaceable popular election of the executive head of a 
ffreat nation. It has been found impossible to guard the election from the mischie& of 
Ibreign intrigue and domestic turbulence, from violence or corruption ; and mankind 
have generally taken refuge from the evils of popular elections in hereditary executives — 
Mowing the least evil of the two. The most recent and remarkable change of this kind 
oecarred in France, in 1804, when the legislative body changed tbeir elective into an 
hsreditary monarchy, on the avowed ground that the competition of popular elections led 
to corruption and violence. And it is a curious /act in European history, that on the 
first partition of Poland in 1773, when the partitioning powers thought it expedient to 
Ibeter and confirm all the defects of its wretched government, they sagaciously demanded 
of the Polish Diet that the crown should continue elective. This was done for the very 
pvrpoee of keeping the door open for foreign intrigue and influence. Mr. Paley con- 
domns all elective monarchies, and he thinks nothing is gained by a popular choice 
worth the diaaeDsions, tumults and interruptions of regular industry, with which it is 
16 
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inseparably attended. I am not called upon to question the wisdom or polkj of prefer- 
ring hereditary to elective monarchies among the great nations of Europe, where differeat 
orders and ranks of society are established and large masses of property accumulated in 
the hands of single individuals, and where ignorance and poverty are widely diAased. 
and standing armies are necessary to preserve the stability of the government The 
state of society and of property in this country, and our moral and political habits, have 
enabled us to adopt the republican principle, and to maintain it hitherto with Hlostrioiit 
success. It remains to be seen, whether the checks which the Constitution has pro- 
vided againat the dangerous propensities of our system will ultimately prove efifrotoal. 
The election of a supreme executive magistrate for a whole nation, afiects ao many 
interests, addresses itself so strongly to popular passions, and holds out such powerful 
temptations to ambition, that it necessarily becomes a strong trial to public virtue and 
even hazardous to the public tranquillity. The Constitution, from an enlightened view 
of all the difficulties that attend the subject, has not thought it safe or prudent to refer 
the election of a President directly and immediately to the people ; bat it has confided 
the power to a small body of electors, appointed in each State, mider the direction of tke 
Legislature; and to close the opportunity as much at possible against nag^otiatioii» 
intrigue and corruption, it has declared that Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall, vote, and that the day of electios 
shall be the same in every State. This security has been still further extended, by the 
act of Congress directing the electors to be appointed in each State within thirty-lour 
days of the day of election." Kenfs Commentaries, voL t., p. 273. 

A great variety of opinioDS existed among the iramers of the Consti* 
tatioD, and much disenssion took place in the Convention, in relation to 
the Executive Department, how it was to be organized, and how, and in 
what manner, to be filled. By reference to the Madison Papers, con- 
taining the Debates of the Convention, it will be found, however, that 
the members unanimously agreed, without debate, to the provision re- 
quiring the President to be a natural bom citizen, &a ; to be thirty-five 
years of age, and a resident for fourteen years. 5 EllioWs Zhbaies, 531. 

In agreeing to the mode of election great difficulty was experienced. 
In the programme submitted by Edmund Randolph, which was denomi 
nated the Virginia plan, it was proposed that the Executive shoold be 
(!hosen by the National Legislature. James Wilson was in favor of an 
election by the people, but said he " was almost unwilling to declare the 
mode he wished to take place, being apprehensive that it might appeir 
chimerical." Yet he was in favor ''to derive not only both branches of 
the Legislature from the people, without the intervention of the State 
Legislatures, but the Executive also, in order to make them as indepen- 
dent as possible of each other, as well as of the States." Roger Sher- 
man thought "an independence of the Executive on the Supreme 
Legislature" was "the very essence of tyranny," and therefore favored 
the appointment of the Executive by the Legislature, and of makiog 
''him absolutely dependent on that body." John RnUedge suggested 
'* an election of the Executive by the second branch only of the Nationil 
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Legislatare." Ool. Mason favored Mr. Wilson's idea, bnt thought it 
impracticable. Elbridge Gerry '' opposed the jelection by the National 
L^gislatore," because '* there would be a constant intrigae" between the 
Legislature and the candidates, and '^ votes would be given by th« former 
under promises or expectations from the latter." He liked Mr. Wilson's 
proposition, but "feared it would alarm and give a handle to the State 
partisans, as tending to supersede altogether the State authorities." He 
preferred "taking the suffrages of the States, instead. of electors, or let- 
ting the Legislatures nominate, and the electors appoint;" but he "was 
not clear that the people ought to act directly even in the choice of elec- 
tors, being too little informed of personal characters in large districts, 
md liable to deceptions." Mr. Wilson's proposition was voted for by 
bnt two States, Pennsylvania and Maryland, and the proposition of Mr. 
Randolph was agreed to by the following vote : Aye — Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Tork, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia ; Nay — Pennsylvania and Maryland. ElliMs 
Ikhaies, voLv.,pp. 142-3-4. 

Some time aftefwards Elbridge Gerry moved a reconsideration of the 
subject, and proposed " that the National Executive should be elected 
by the executives of the States, whose proportion of votes should be the 
lame with that allowed to the States in the election of the Senate." 
Bdmund Randolph strongly opposed this proposition, and it was nega- 
tived, nine States voting against it, and Delaware being divided. J6id., 
174. Alexander Hamilton was in favor, and read a proposition to that 
effect to the Convention, of the executive authority being '* vested in a 
Ck)vernor, to be elected to serve during good behavior — the election to 
be made by electors chosen by the people in the election districts." Ibid,, 
205. When the subject again came in form before the Convention, 
Gouvemeur Morris took strong ground against the election by the Na- 
tional Legislature, and moved to strike out National LegislcUure, and 
insert citizens of the United States ; but his motion received but one vote, 
that of Pennsylvania ; whereupon Luther Martin moved that the Execu- 
tive be chosen by electors appointed by the several Legislatures of the 
States, which was also negatived, it receiving only the vote of Maryland 
and Delaware. Ibid,, 323. 

Subsequently a reconsideration was had, when Oliver Ellsworth moved 
that the Executive "be chosen by electors, appointed by the Legislatures 
of the States" in a certain ratio named, and the question being divided, 
both parts were adopted, the States of North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia voting against the first, and Virginia and South Carolina 
against the second. Ibid., 338. William C. Houston subsequently again 
moTed a reconsideration, and proposed that the Executive be elected by the 
National Legislature, and it prevailed by a vote of seven to four, Connec- 
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ticat, Pennsjlvania, Maryland and Virginia being in the negatiye, but 
the Convention re-opened the discussion of the subject the same daj, 
and again receded from its decision. Ihid.f 358. Yarions propositioDB 
followed, bnt none were adopted. Ibid., 359 to 368. These and the 
difficulties which environed the subject are clearly stated in the following 
remarks of Mr. Mason : 

In every stage of the question relative to the executive, the difficulty of the aubject, 
and the diveraity of the opinions concerning it, have appeared ; nor have any of the 
modes of constituting that department been satisfactory. First, it has been prop osed 
that the election should be made by the people at large ; . that is, that an act whicli 
ought to be performed by those who know most of eminent characters and qualifications 
should be performed by those who know least ; secondly, that the election abould be 
made by the Legislatures of the States ; thirdly, by the executives of the Statet. 
Against these modes, also, strong objections have been urged. Fourthly, it has be«n 
proposed that the election should be made ^y electors chosen by the people for that 
purpose. This was at first agreed to ; but on further consideration has been rejected 
Fifthly, since which, the mode of Mr. Williamson, requiring each freeholder to vote far 
several candidates, has been proposed. This seemed, like many other propoaitionsy to 
carry a plausible face, but on closer inspection is liable to fatal objections. A popular 
election in any form, as Mr. Gerry has observed, would throw the appointment into the 
hands of the Cincinnati, a society for the members of which he had a great reaped, 
but which he never wished to have a preponderating influence in the government 
Sixthly, another expedient was proposed by Mr. Dickinson, which is liable to so pal- 
pable and material an inconvenience, that he had little doubt of its being bj this thoe 
rejected by himself. It would exclude every man who happened not to be popoJar 
within his own State ; though the causes of his local unpopularity might be of such a 
nature as to recommend him to the States at large. Seventhly, among other ezpa- 
dients, a lottery has been introduced. But at the tickets do not appear to be in mnoh 
demand, it will probably not be carried on, and nothing therefore need be aaid on that 
subject AiUr reviewing all these various modes, he was led to conclude, that an election 
by the National Legislature, as originally proposed, was the best ; if it was liable to objec- 
tions, it was liable to fewer than any other. He conceived, at the same time, that a i 
election ought to be absolutely prohibited. Having for his primary object — for the polar i 
of his political conduct — the preservation of the rights of the people, he held it aa an c 
tial point, as the very palladium of civil liberty, that the great officers of state, and partica- 
larly the executive, should at fixed periods return to that mass horn which they were at 
first taken, in order that they may feel and respect those rights and interests which an 
again to be personally valuable to them. He concluded with moving, that the constitution 
of the executive, as reported by the Committee of the Whole, be reinstated, yiz. : «* dial 
tfae executive be appointed for seven years, and be ineligible a second time.'* 

Mr. Mason's motion was agreed to by a vote of seven to three, and 
on the question )o agree to the whole resolution as amended, relating to the 
Executive, namely : " That a National Executive be instituted, to consist 
of a single person, to be chosen by the National Legislature for the term of 
seven years, to be ineligible a second time, with power to carry into exe- 
cation the national laws, to appoint to offices in cases not otherwise pro- 
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vlik'd for, to be removable on impeachment and conviction of malpractice 
or neglect of doty, to receive a fixed compensation for the devotion of 
his time to the public service, to be paid out of the National Treasury ;" 
the same passed by the following vote : New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — aye, six ; Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland — ^no, three ; Massachusetts, not on the 
floor ; Virginia divided, (Mr. Blair and Col. Mason, aye ; Gen. Wash- 
ington and Mr. Madison, no ; Mr. Randolph happened to be out of the 
House.) Ihid,, 869. 

The Committee, consisting of Messrs. Rutledge, Randolph, Gorham, 
Ellsworth and Wilson, appointed to report a Constitution, conformable to 
the resolutions passed by the Convention, reported the article relating to 
tlie Executive, as instructed, but when it came up for adoption by the 
Convention it was again opposed. Daniel Carroll moved to strike out 
legislature and insert people^ but only two States, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, voted for it. Others followed, however, with like motions to 
amend, and there being much dissatisfaction on the subject, it was 
rsferred to another Committee, which reported the following : — 

«* After the word * excellency,* in Sect 1, Art. 10, to be inserted : « He shall hold his 
office daring the term of four years, and, together with the Vice President, chosen for 
the lame teriD) be elected in the following manner, viz.: Each State shall appoint, in 
audi manner aa its Legislature may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole 
BQinber of senators and members of the House of Representatives to which the State 
.may be entitled in the Legislature. The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
tame State with themselves; and they shall make a list of all the persons voted' 
§n, .and of the number of votes for each, which they shall sign, and certify, and 
transmit, aealed, to the seat of the General Government, directed to the President of 
the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in that House, open all the certificates, 
and thevotea shall be then and there counted. The person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the President, if such number be a majority of that of the electors ; 
and if there be more than one who have such a majority, and have an equal number of 
▼otes, then the Senate shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for President ; 
but if no person have a majority, then, from the five highest on the list, the Senate shall 
choose, by ballot, the President ; and in every case, after the choice of the President, the 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be Vice President ; but if there should 
remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them the 
Yioe President. The Legislature may determine the time of choosing and assembling 
the electors, and the manner of certifying and transmitting their votes.* " 5 EUioift 
Dtb^ 607. 

This presented a new mode, more acceptable in the main than any 
other that had yet been proposed, and was modified and amended to the 
form in which it was finally adopted, and made part of the Constitution, 
as agree^l upon by the Convention. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

THE SENATE. 

The small namber, and long daration of the Senate, were intended to 
render them a safeguard, says Chancellor Kent, against the inflaence of 
those paroxysms of heat and passion, which prevail occasionally in the 
most enlightened communities, and enter into the deliberation of popnlir 
assemblies. In this point of view, a firm and independent Senate ii 
justly regarded as an anchor of safety amidst the storms of political fac- 
tion ; and, for want of such a stable body, the republics of Athens and 
Florence were overturned, by the fury of commotions, which the Senates 
of Sparta, Carthage and Rome might have been able to withstand. The 
characteristical qualities of the Senate, in the intendment of the Consti- 
tution, are wisdom and stability. The legal presumption is, that the 
Senate will entertain more enlarged views of public policy, will feel a 
higher and juster sense of national character, and a greater regard for 
stability in the administration of the government. These qualities, it is 
true, may, in most cases, be found in the other branch of the Legi9> 
lature ; but the constitutional structure of the House is not equally 
calculated to produce them ; for, as the House of Representatives comet 
more immediately from the people, and the members hold their seats 
for a much shorter time, they are presumed to partake, with a quicker 
sensibility, of the prevailing temper and irritable disposition of the 
times, and to be in much more danger of adopting measures with pre- 
cipitation, and of changing them with levity. A mutable legi^ 
tion is attended with a more formidable train of mischiefs to the com- 
munity. . It weakens the force, and increases the intricacy of the laws, 
hurts credit, lessens the value of property, and it is an infirmity very 
incident to republican establishments, and has been a constant soarce of 
anxiety and concern to their most enlightened admirers. A disposition to 
multiply and change laws, upon the spur of the occasion, and to be making 
constant and restless experiments with the statute code, seems to be the 
natural disease of popular assemblies. In order, therefore, to counteract 
such a dangerous propensity, and to maintain a due portion of confidence 
in the government, and to insure its safety and character at home and 
abroad, ii is requisite that another body of men, coming likewise from the 
people, and equally responsible for their conduct, but resting on a more 
permanent basis, and constituted with stronger inducements to modera- 
tion in debate, and to tciuiency of purpose, should be placed as a check 
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upon the intemperance of some of the popular department. KenPa 
CommeTitaries, vol, t., p. 225. 

The superior weight and delicacy of the trust confided to the Senate, 
says the same eminent jurist already quoted, is a reason why the Consjbi- 
tation requires not only that the senators shall be chosen for six years« 
but that each senator should be thirty years of age, and nine years a citi- 
zen of the United States, and, at the time of his election, an inhabitant of 
the State for which he is chosen. The same age was also requisite for a 
Roman senator, though, in their executive offices, no qualification of age 
was required. Ne oLas quidem disLinguehatur quia prima jiiveriia catp- 
gulatum ac didaiurus inirerd. It has also been deemed fit and proper, 
in a country which was colonized originally from several parts of Europe, 
and has been disposed to adopt the most liberal policy towards the rest 
of mankind, that a period of citizenship, sufficient to create an attachment 
to oar government, and a knowledge of its principles, should render an 
immigrant eligible to office. The English policy is not quite so enlarged. 
No alien born can become a member of Parliament. This disability was 
imposed by the act of settlement of 12 Wm. III., c. 2 ; and no bill of 
naturalization can be received in either House of Parliament, without 
inch disabling clause in it. KenTs CommeniarieSj vol. z., p. 228. ' 

There appears to have been no discussion in the Convention which framed 
the Constitution, as to the age of a person to be qualified as a Senator. 
The original proposition was a blank, and that was filled by the insertion 
of the words thirty years, seven States voting in the affirmative, and four 
in the negative. 5 ElliotVs Debates, 186. Four years citizenship had 
been at first proposed as a qualification, but Gouverneur Morris moved 
fourteen instead of /our years, and in doing so urged "the danger of 
admitting strangers into our public councils,'' when a discussion ensued, 
from the report of which the following extracts are made : 

Mr. Ellsworth was opposed to the motion, as discouraging meritorious aliens from 
immigrating to this country. 

Mr. Pinckney. As the Senate is to have the power of making treaties and managing 
our foreign affairs, there is peculiar danger and impropriety in opening its door to those 
who have foreign attachments. He quoted the jealousy of the Athenians on this sub* 
ject, who made it death for any stranger to intrude his voice into their legislative pro- 
ceedings. 

Col. Mason highly approved of the policy of the motion. Were it not that many, 
not natives of this country, had acquire<I ^eat credit during the Revolution, he should 
be for restraining the eligibility into the Senate to natives. 

Mr. Madison was not averse to some restrictions on this subject, but could never agree 
to the proposed amendment. Ho thought any restriction however in the ConBtitution. 
unnecessary and improper — unnecessary, because the National Legislature is to have the 
right of regulating naturalization ; and can by virtue thereof fix diiferent periods of resi- 
dence, as conditions of enjoying different privileges of citizenship— improper, because it will 
give a tincture of illiberality to the Constitution ; because it will put it out of the power 
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of tho National legislature, even by special acts of nataralization, to confo the fiiB 
rank of citizens on meritorious strangers. 

Mr. Butler was decidedly opposed to the admission of foreigners without • long re- 
lidenco in the country. They bring with them, not only attachments to other countries, 
but ideas of government so distinct from ours, that in every point of view thej are dan- 
gerous. He acknowledged that, if he himself had been called into pablic life within 
a short time ailcr his coming to America, his foreign habits, opinions, and attachments 
would have rendered him an improper agent in public affairs. Ue mentioned the great 
strictness observed in Great Britain on this subject 

Dr. Franklin was not against a reasonable time, but should be very tforry to see any 
thing like illiberality inserted in the Constitution. It did not ' follow from an omisaion 
to insert the restriction in tho Constitution, that the persons in question would be ac- 
tually chosen. 

Mr. Randolph did not know but it might be problematical whether immigrants to this 
country were, on tho whole, useful or not, but he could never agree to the motion fcr 
disabling thoni, for fourteen years, to participate in the public honors. 

Mr. Gouvcrnour Morris. The lesson we are taught Is that we should be governed 
as much by our reason, and as little by our feelings, as possible. What i» the language 
of reason on this subject 1 That we should not he polite at the expense of prudeootb 
'I^erc was a moderation in all things. It is said that some tribes of Indians carried 
tlieir honpitality tso far as to offer to strangers their wives and daughters. Wss this a 
pro{N>r model for us ! He would admit them to his house ; he would invite- them to hii 
table, would provide for them comfortable lodgings, but would not carry the compiai> 
sanco so far as to bed them with his wife. He would, let them worship at the Sana 
altar, but did not choose to make priests of them. He ran over the privileges whkk 
immigrants would enjoy among us, though they should be deprived of that of being 
eligible to the great otKi*es of government ; observing that they exceeded the privileges 
allowed to foreigners in any part of the world, and that as every society, from a grett 
nation down to a club, had the right of declaring the conditions on which new membcis 
should be admitted, there ci^uld be no room for complaint. As to those philosophieil 
gentlemen, those citizen* of the world, as they called themselves, he owned he did not widi 
to see any of them in our public councils. He would not trust them. The men who cm 
shake off their attachments to their own country can never love any other. These attadi- 
ment« are the whoIe«ome prejudices which uphold all governments. Admit a Frenchman 
into your Seutite, and he will study to increase the commerce of France ; an English* 
man, and he will tVvl an e^ual bias in favor of that o( England. It has been said that 
the Li'):i^aturx'« ^ ill not ch«x^se foreignery — at lea;»i. iniprc»per ones. There was M 
knowiui: what I«egi«Utures would div Some api^intments made by them proved that 
over}' thing ought to be appxvhendt^I frvun the cabals practiced on such occasions 
He menuone^l the case of a tv^rt^igner who lc(\ thi« ^ate in disgrace, and walked his* 
«rlf into an apiKxntment iK^m another to Congnns. 5 EUicifs Debcie*^ 598. 

The motKHi of Mr. Morris to insert /ourici^n was negatiTed — jens four, 
B*T» 9eT«ii. So also were motions to insen fj^jWr^n, and then (en ; and 
a motion to insert nine years was aarre^i to— yeas sii, najs four, ths 
8Ut<« of Massachusetts, Conneoiioat. MArrlasJ ar.d PennsjlTania, toIp 
Uig in the negative, and North Carolina iH^isfr dirided. 5 Elliotts De^ 
, S9^ An i^ort waa af\erwarus made bT James Wilson to rednet 
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the period of citizenship from nine to seven years, bnt it failed, only 
three States voting for and seven against it. Ibid., 414. 

The manner and by whom Senators were to be elected also gave rise 
to mach discassion, and an agreement in relation to it was attended with 
much embarrassment. Edmund Randolph's plan was that Senators 
should be elected by the House of Representatives, out of a number of 
pecsons nominated by the State Legislatures. Ibid., 127. -This was 
however negatived, but three out of ten States voting for it, namely, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and South Carolina. Pierce Butler thought 
that " taking so many powers out of the hands of the States as was pro- 
posed, tended to destroy all that balance and security of interests among 
the States which it was necessary to preserve." Edmund Randolj)h said, 
"his object was to provide a cure for the evils under which the United 
States labored ; that, in tracing these evils to their origin, every man had 
found it in the turbulence and follies of democracy ; that some check was 
therefore to be sought for against this tendency of our governments ; and 
that a good Senate seemed most likely to answer the purpose." James 
Wilson thought, on the contrary, that *'both branches of the National 
Legislature ought to be chosen by the people," and he " suggested the 
mode of choosing the Senate of New York — to wit, of uniting several 
election districts for one branch, in choosing members for the other branch 
as a good model." James Madison diflfered with Mr. Wilson. He " ob- 
senred that such a mode would destroy the influence of the smaller States 
associated with the larger ones in the same district." Roger Sherman 
was in favor of the " election of one member by each of the State Legis- 
lataresi" Ibid., 138. John Dickinson submitted a proposition " that the 
members of the second branch ought to be chosen by the individual Le- 
gislatures," which, after a very full discussion, was adopted by a vote of 
all the States. The following is an abstract of the discussion pending 
the consideration of Mr. Dickinson *s proposition : 

Mr. Sherman seconded the motion, obserring that the particular States would thus 
become interested in supporting the National Government, and a due harmony between 
the two governments would be maintained. He admitted that the two ought to have 
separate and distinct jurisdictions, but that they ought to have a mutual interest in sup. 
posting each other. 

• •••••••• 

Mr. Dickinson had two reasons for his motion — first, because the sense of the States 
would be better collected through their government than immediately from the people 
•t large ; secondly, because he wished the Senate to consist of the most distinguished 
characters, distinguished for their rank in life and their weight of property, and bearing 
aa strong a likeness to the British House of Lords as possible ; and he thought such 
characters more likely to be selected by the State Legislatures than in any other mode. 
The greatness of the number was no objection with him. He hoped there would be 
eighty, and twice eighty, of them. If their number should be small, the popular branch 
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cooid uot be balanced by them. The Legislatare of a numeions people ought to b« • 
numerous body. 

Mr. Williamson preferred a small number of Senators, but wished that eai^ Slate 
should at least have one. 

• •••••••• 

Mr. Wilson. If we are to establish a national government, that government ought 
to flow from the people at large. If one branch of it should be chosen by the Legiaia- 
tures, and tho other by the people, the two branches will rest on diflbrent foundatioM, 
and dissensions will naturally rise between them. He wished the Senate to be elected 
by the people^ as well as the other branch. 

• •.•• •• • • • 

Mr. Madison. If the motion (of Mr. Dickinson) should be agreed to, we most either 
depart from the doctrine of proportional representation, or admit into the Senate a very 
large number of members. The first is inadmissible, being evidently unjust The 
second is inexpedient. The use of the Senate is to consist in its proceeding with more 
coolness, with more system, and with more wisdom, than the popular branch. Enlargs 
their number, and you commnnicate to them the vices which they axe meant to coned. 
He differed from Mr. Dickinson, who thought that the additional number would gift 
additional weight to the body. On the contrary, it appeared to him that their weight 
would be in an inverse ratio to their numbers. The example of the Roman tribotsa 
was applicable. They lost their influence and power in proportion as' their number was 
augmented. The reason seemed to be obvious. They were appointed to take care of 
the popular interests and pretensions at Rome; because the people, by reason of their 
numbers, could not act in concert, and were liable to fall into factiomi among themselves^ 
and to become a prey to their aristocratic adversaries. The more the repreaentativet o£ 
the people, therefore, were multiplied, the more they partook of the infirmities of thsiv 
constituents, the more liable they became to be divided among themselves, either ftoOi 
their own indiscretions or the artifices of the opposite factions, and of course the lea 
capable of fulfilling their trust. When the weight of a sot of men depends merely on 
their personal characters, ihc greater the number, the greater the weight. When it 
depends on tho degree of political authority lodged in them, tho smaller the number, the 
greater the weight. 

Mr. Gerry. Four modes of appointing the Senate have been mentioned. Fint, by 
the first branch of the National Legislature. This would create a dependence contrary to 
the end proposed. Secondly, by the national executive. This is a stride towards monardiy 
that few will think of. Thirdly, by the people. The people have two great interests, the 
landed interest, and the commercial, including the stock holders. To draw both branchei 
from the people will leave no security to the latter interest; the people being chiefly 
composed of tlie landed interest, and erroneously supposing that the other interests aw 
adverse to it. Fourthly, by the individual Lrgislaturcs. The elections being carried 
Ihrouijh this refinement, will be most likely to provide some check in favor of the con- 
mercial interest against the landed; without which, oppression will take place; and no 
free government can last long where that is the case. He was therefore in favor of thii 
last. 

Mr. Dickinson. The preservation of the States in a certain degree of agency if 
indixpensable. It will produce that collision between the difli rent authorities wbidi 
should be wished for in order to check each other. To attempt to abolish the Statd 
nItogRthcr, would degrade the councils of oUr country, would be impracticable, would 
be ruinous. He compared the proposed natioi>al system to the solar system, in which 
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Iki BtetM wen the pbuaetf, and ought to be left to move freely in their proper orbita. 
The gentlenMA ftom PennsjWaiua (Mr. Wiieon) wiehed, he seid, to eztingiiieh theee 
piftBeti. If the State governments were excluded from all agencj in the national one, 
and all power dzmwn from the people at lai^, the conaequenee would be, that the national 
govt imneiit would move in the same direction as the State governments now do, and 
woold mn into ail the same miBchiefr. The reform would only uxiite the thirteen small 
ill— HIS into oae great current, pursuing the same conne without any opposition what, 
•ffwv He adhered to the opnion that the Senate ought to be composed of a large 
BOBiber, and thtt their influence, from family weight and other causes, would be increaeed 
tharaby. He did not admit that the tributes lost their weight in proportion as their 
Bomber was augmented, and gave an historical sketch of this institution. If the reason- 
iBg (of Mr. Madison) was good, it would prove that the number of the Senate ought to 
■he ladnced below -ten, the highest number of the tribunitial corps. 
. Mr. WiLmil The subject, it must be owned, is surrounded with doubts and difficul- 
tiiiu But we must surmount them. The British government cannot be our model. 
We have no materials for a similar one. Our manners, our laws, the abolition of entails 
and of primogeniture, the whole genius of the people, are opposed to it. He did not 
ase the danger of the States being devoured by the National Government. On the 
mottnry, ha wished to keep them from devouring the National Government He 
w* not, however, for extinguishing these planets, as was supposed by Mr. Dick- 
iann ; neithev did he, on the other hand, believe that they would warm or enlighten 
IM apn. Withia their proper orbits they must still be suffered to act, for subordinate 
fipiiBiJB, for which their existence is made essential by the great extent of our country. 
Hm ooold BoC comprehend in what manner th« landed interest would be rendered less 
pradominant in th^ Senate by an election through the medium of the Legislatures than 
hf the people themselves. If the Legislatures, as was now complained, sacrificed the 
Baaunevdal to the landed interest, what reason was there to expect such a choice from 
Asm as would defeat their own views? He was for an election by the people, in large 
districta, whidi would be most likely to obtain men of intelligence and nt>rightnes8; 
subdividing the districts only for the accommodation of. voters. 

Mr. Madison could as little comprehend in what manner family weight, as desired by 
Mr. Dickinson, would be more certainly conveyed into the Senate through elections by 
the State Legislatures than in some other modes. The true question was, in what mode 
the best choice would be made. If an election by the people, or through any other channel 
than the State Legislati^res, promised as uncorrupt and impartial a preference of merit, there 
could surely be no necessity for an appointment by those Legislatures. Nor was it apparent 
that a more useful check would be derived through that channel than from the people through 
some other. The gpreat evils complained of were, that the State Legislatures ran into 
acberoes of paper money, dec, whenever solicited by the people, and sometimes vrithout 
evao the sanction of the people. Their influence, then, instead of chocking a like pro- 
paoaity in the National Legislature, inay be expected to promote it. Nothing can be 
More contradictoij than to say that the National Legislature, without a proper check, 
will follow the example of the State Legislatures, and, in the same breath, that the State 
Legislatures are the only proper check. 

Mr. Sherman opposed elections by the people, in districts, as not likely to produce 
•nch fit men as elections by the State Legislatures. 

Mr. Gerry insisted, that the commercial and monfycd interest would bo more secure 
m the hands of the State Legislaturcf*, than of the people at large. The former have 
mvre sense of character, and will be restrained by tbat from ii^usttce. The people 
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are for paper money, when the Legislatures are against it In Massachasettiy 1]m 
county conventions had declared a wish for a depreciating paper that wonld sink itseliL 
Besides, in some States there are two branches in the Legislature, one of which is 
somewhat aristocratic. There would, therefore, be so far a better chance of Fpfinement 
in the choice. There seemed, he thought, to be three powerful objections against elao- 
tions by districts. First, it is impracticable ; the peoide cannot be brought to one plaoa 
for the purpose; and, whether brought to the same place or not, numberless firands 
would be unavoidable. Secondly, small States, forming part of the same district with 
a large one, or a large part of a large one, would have no chance of gaining an ap- 
pointment for its citizens of merit. Thirdly, a new source of discord would be opened 
between different parts of the same district 

Mr. Pinckney thought the second branch ought to be permanent and independent; 
and that the members of it would be rendered more so by receiving their appointments 
from the State Legislatures. This mode would avoid the rivalshipp and discontents 
incident to the election by districts. He was for dividing the States in three dasaes, 
according to their respective sizes, and for allowing to the first class three members ; to 
the second, two ; and to the third, one. 

• •••••••• 

Col. Mason. Whatever power may be necessary for the National GovemmeaCya 
certain portion must necessarily be left with the States. It is impossible for one poiwvr 
to pervade the extreme parts of the United States, so as to carry equal justice to than. 
Tbe State Legislatures, also, ought to have some means of defending themselves againit 
encroachments of tbe National Government In every odier department we have stu- 
diously endeavored to provide for its self-defence. Shall we leave the States alone, un- 
provided with the means for this purpose ? An4 what better means can we provide, 
than the giving them some share in, or rather to make them a constituent part o^ the 
National Establishment ? 'There is danger on both sides, no doubt ; but we have only 
seen tbe evils arising on the side of tbe State governments. Those on the other aids 
remain to be displayed. The example of Congress does not apply. Congress had no 
power to carry their acts into execution, as the National Government will have. 6 JS/* 
UoifM Debates, 166. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House of Representatives is composed of members chosen everj 
second year by the people of the several States, who are qualified elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the Legislature of the State to 
which they belong. The Legislature prescribes the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for representatives, but Congress may at any 
time make or alter such regulations. No person can be a representa- 
tive until he has attained the age of twenty-five years, and has beea 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and is, when elected, an iuhft- 
bitant of the State in which he is chosen. 

In the Convention which framed the Constitution, Col. Mason moved 
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to itake fwenflf^JbMii jf^<X age a 4iitAfieatfoh for m^mbevship of Ae 
9<^ joTBc^^n^ He said : 

Jb tfioiifl^t it ftbfQid, tluir • oiui to-dftj should not 1m. permitted hj Uie Uw to make 
• hergaip for himself, and to-morrow should be authorized to manage the affairs of a 
*giMt natioD. It was the more extraordioary, as every man carried with him, in his 
tmu experience, a scale for measuring the deficiency of young politicians ; since he 
woold, if interrogated, be obliged to declare that his political opinions, at the age of 
twenty-one, were too crude and erroneoas to merit an influence on public measures. 
ilkad been said, that Congress had proved a good school for our young men. It might 
be so^ for any thing he knew ; but if it were, he chose that they should bear the ez- 
) of their own educatiofu 



Oolonel Mason's motion preTailed — ^yeas seven, nays three, the States 
Itt ihe^ negative being Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Oeorgia, and 
New York divided. Ibid., 228. In regard to citizenship, Col. Mason 
** was for opening a wide door for immigrants, but did not choose to let 
Ib^eigners and adventurers make laws for us'and govern us. Citizenship 
ibr three years was not enough for ensuing that local knowledge which 
.Ongbt to be possessed by the representative. This was the principal 
Jgronnd of his objection to so short a term. It might also happen, that 
•i| rich foreign nation, for example, Great Britain, might send over her 
tDok, who might bribe their way into the Legislature for insidious pur- 

rs. He moved that * seven' years, instead of ' three,' be inserted. 
Oduverneur Morris seconded the motion; and on the question, all 
' States agreed to it, except Connecticut." Ibid,, 389. A reconsideration 
was subsequently had of this vote, wh^n the following motions were 
fittde and discussion took place : 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Randolph moved to strike out ** seven years" and insert « four 
jmn," as a tequisite term of citizenship to qualify for the Aouse of Representatives. 

- Mr. Wilson said it was veiy proper the electors should govern themselves by this 
^oimderatioB ; but wineceasary and improper thftt the Constitution should chain ihem 
4own to it 
Mr. Gerry wished that in future the eligibility might be confined to natives. Foreign 
' potwera will intermeddle in our aflairs and spare no expense to influence them. Persons 
llafing foreign attachments wiU be sent among us and insinuated into our councils, 
' im .order to be made instruments for their purposes. Every one knows the vast sums 
laH oat in Europe for secret services. He was not singular in these ideas. A great 
■May of the most iniluentiat men in Masaachusetts reasoned in the same manner. 
'. Mr. WiUiamaon move^ to insert nine years, instead of seven. He wished this coun- 
tiy to aoqoire,.as fost as possible, national habits. ' Wealthy immigmnts do mor^ harm 
.ky their luxurious examplea, tiian ^ood by the money they bring with them. 

GoL Hamilton was in general against embarrassing the government with minute w* 

t* tlritftioiia. There was, on ojfe aide, the possible danger that had been suggested. On 

im other side, the advantage of encouraging foreigners was obviour and admitted. 

pMioiia in BttXQpe of moderate fortunes wiU be fond of coming here, where tbey will 

bson a level with the first dtixens. He moved that the section be so altered as to 
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require merely " citizenship and inhabitaocy.'* The right of determiniiig the rule o( 
naturalization will then leave a discretion to the Legislature on this subject, whidi wiQ 
answer every purpose. 

Mr. Madison seconded the motion. He wished to maintain die cbaractflr of Ifliera- 
lity which had been professed in all the constitutions and publicationa of Ameriou' He 
wished to invite foreigners of merit and republican principles among us. Amem 
was indebted to immigration for her settlement and proeperity. That part of Amerios 
which had encouraged them most had advanced most rapidly in population, agricultinv, 
and the arts. There was a possible danger, he admitted, that men with foreign predi- 
lections might obtain appointments ; but it was by no means probable that it would 
happen in any dangerous degree. For the same reason that they would be attached to 
their native country, our own people would prefer natives of this country to theei. 
Experience proved this to be the case. Instances were rare of a foreigner being elected 
by the people within any short space after his coming among us. If bribery was to be 
practiced by foreign powers, it would not be attempted among the electors, but among 
the elected, and among natives having full confidence of the people ; not among Strang- 
era, who would be regarded with a jealous eye. 

Mr. Wilson cited Pennsylvania as a proof of the adventure of encouraging immi- 
grants. It was perhaps the youngest settlement (except Georgia) on the Atlantic ; yet it 
was at least among the foremost in population and prosperity. He remarked, that almost 
all the general officers of the Pennsylvania line of the late army were foreigners, and no 
complaint had ever been made against their fidelity or merit Three of her deputies to 
the Convention, (Mr. R. Morris, Mr. Fitzammons, and himselQ were also not natives. He 
had no objection to Col. Hamilton's motion, and would withdraw the one made bf 
himself. 

Mr. Butler was strenuous against admitting foreigners into our public cx>uncils. 

On the question on Col. Hamilton's motion, — 

Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia — aye, 4 ; New Hampshire, Maaeaehn- 
setts. New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 7. 

On the question on Mr. Williamson's motion, to insert " nine years" instead of 
** seven," — 

New Hampshire, South Carolina, Georgia — aye, 3 ; Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North fyarolina — no, 8. 

Mr. Wilson renewed the motion for four years instead of seven ; and on tbo qoe^ 
tion, — 

Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia — aye, 3 ; New Hampshire, Maaaachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, Sooth Carolina, Geoi^gia — no, 8. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to add to the end of the aection (article 4, eectm S,) 
a proviso, that the hmitation of seven years should not afiect the rights of any perMm noiv 
a citizen. 

Mr. Mercer seconded the motion. It was necessary, he said, to prevent a disfra» 
chisement of persons who had become citizens, under the fiiith and according to tke 
laws and Constitution, from their actual level in all respects with nativea. 

Mr. Rutledge. It might as well be said that all qualifications are disfranchiaeiiMntib 
and that to require the age of twenty-five years was a disfranchisement. The polkj of 
the precaution was as great with regard to foreigners, now citizens, as to thorn who mn 
to be naturalized in future. 

Mr. Sherman. The United States have not invited foreignefs, nor pledged ^bm iuA 
that they should enjoy equal privileges with native dtiiens. 
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Mr. Baldwin could not enter into the force of the nrgnments aj^ainst extending the 
disqaalification to foreigners now citizens. The discrimination of the place of birth was 
not more objectionable than that of age, which all had concurred the propriety oC 

On the question on the proviso of Mr. Gouverncur Morris, in favor of foreigners, now 
citizens,-— 

Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia — aye, 5 ; New Hamp- 
flbire, Massachueetta, Delaware, NorA Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia— no, 6. 
BUUfieB DebatetrVoLv^ 411-14. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

CONDITIONS OF KLIOIBILITT TO OFFICE. 

Ths conditions of eligibility to the Execntive and Kepresentati?e 
staUons of the State goyernments, at the formation and adoption of the 
Federal Constitation, afford some evidence of what the sentiment of 
the country then was in general apon matters of conservative policy, and 
show that there existed as much disposition among onr forefathers to 
guard against a wild and unrestrained spirit of democracy, as on the 
other hand to avoid yielding up too, much of their sovereign power. 

Thus we find that two of the States, Rhode Island and Connecticut, . 
eontittued to act under their colonial charters for a long while after the 
adoption of the United States Constitution, and the establishment of the 
0eneral Qovemment 

New Hampshire adopted a new Constitution in 1*783; and it required 
that the Governor, to be eligible, should be an inhabitant of seven years' 
standing, possessed of an estate of £500 ; that senators should be thirty 
years of age, inhabitants of seven years' standing, and have freeholds to 
the value of £200 ; and that representatives in the Honse of Represen- 
tatives should be residents of two years' standing, and have property 
equal to £100, half freehold. 

In Massachusetts, the Constitution of 1780 provided that the Governor 
should have a residence of seven years, and a freehold of £1000 ; that a 
senator's residence must be five years, with a freehold of £300, or per- 
sonal estate of £600 ; and that a representative in the Assembly should 
be a resident of one year, and have a freehold of £100, or personal estate 
taxable of £20p. 

The New York Constitution of 1*1*1*1 required the Governor to have a 
three years' residence and be "a wise and discreet freeholder ;" and the 
Moators were also to be ''freeholders chosen out of the body of the free- 
bolders." 
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By the New Jersey Constitution of 1776, the Senate, called "The Legis- 
lative Council," was to consist of persons resident in the State at leaet 
one year, ''and worth at least £1000 proclamation money," and the 
Assembly was to consist of members with the same length of residence, 
who were to be " worth £500 proclamation money," 

In Pennsylvania, by the Constitution of 1776, members of the Assembly 
had to be residents for two years in the county they represented, bot no 
property qualification was required beyond that of having paid taxes. 

The Constitution of Delaware, adopted in 1776, provided that both 
branches of the Assembly should consist of freeholders. 

The one adopted in Maryland, the same year, required the Governor to 
be twenty-five years of age, a resident of five years' standing, and to have 
within the State property above the value of £6000, of which at least 
£1000 to be real estate. Senators were to be twenty-five years of age 
three years residents, and possessed of real and personal property worth 
£1000; while delegates to the other branch were to be twenty-one years 
of age, one year residents, and possessed of property worth £500 each. 

That adopted in Virginia, the same year, required senators to be twenty- 
five years old, and to be freeholders of the district, and the members of 
the other branch to be freeholders of their respective counties. 

That of North Carolina, also adopted the same year, admitted none 
under thirty years of age to be Governor, and required a residence of 
five years and a freehold of £1000 value; no one to be senator withoat 
one year's residence and £300 freehold ; nor any to be of the other house 
without a year's residence and £100 freehold. 

The Constitution of South Carolina, adopted in 1778, required tlie 
Governor to be a resident of ten years' standing, and have a freehold of 
£10,000 clear of debt. Ilis council were to be of like estate and five 
years' residence ; senators to have actual residence and freeholds of £2000, 
or, if non-residents, to have freeholds of £7000 ; and members of Assembly 
to be three years' residents. 

By the Constitution of Georgia, adopted in 1777, the Governor was to 
be a resident for three years, and the members of both houses of the 
Legislature for at least one year, and owners of 250 acres of land, or pro- 
perty of some kind worth £250. 

In speaking of the evidences thus afforded us of the views of. the earif 
patriots, as to the kind of men who were most likely fit for the poblie 
service, and the restrictions they deemed not only proper, but not incoo- 
sistent with the true principles of republican government, Mr. Warner 
very properly and justly remarks, in the July nnmber of the American 
Review of 1849 :— 

"They did not think it safe to repose entirely on the unassisted discretion of tba 
people in filling such employments. The people would of course mean well, Imt they 
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might act without a pr per knowledge of the pereons they were rofing for, or might bn 
milled. It was therefore deemed necessary to draw a line enclosing all the ground of 
prudent auffrage, as regarded the men to be voted for, and shutting out persons of 
immature age and inexperience, or who had not resided long enough in their respective 
iMi^borfaoods to be generally known, or were destitute of the evidence that property 
gives, as well as of personal virtue and intelligence, as of interest felt in the country's 
Wfllfiu« and prosperity. Governors and senators, it was considered, should be at least 
from twenty-five to thirty years old, and should have been for some years establbhed in 
tlia districts where they were candidates, so that every elector might be acquainted with 
thair merits or demerits. * * * And in the whole extent of the Union there was but a 
angle State (Pennsylvania) that did not insist upon th^ security of a property quatifiea- 
f&m, before they would admit an individual of any name or character into the upper 
prmrincea of the public service. For even Connecticut and Hhodc Island are under- 
tlood to have concurred in this rule, though under charter governments. Nor that every 
governor, or every member of an executive eouneily was required in terms to be a man 
€f property. These officers were in some cases appointed by the legislative houses ; and 
fc was then deemed sufficient to confine the express provision, as to property qualifica- 
tioDs, to these houses." 

Nor can it be urged, in jostification of the radical changes modern 
nformers would introduce now, that these landmarks of the early fathers 
iuiTe yet been widely departed from by the States. Though this is a 
Constitution-making age, and many innovations have been made in all 
tlie States upon the labors of our ancestors, all of them have still Con- 
ititations which abound in restrictions that are deemed necessary to a 
good republican government. Thus we find that there are still condi- 
tioDS of eligibility imposed, to a greater or less extent, in all the States. 
for instance, the Constitution of Virginia, adopted in 1851, requires the 
Gh>Temor to be a native citizen of the United States, a citizen of Virginia 
for five years, and to have attained the age of thirty years. 

The Constitution of Louisiana, adopted in 1846, provides that no 
person shall be eligible to the office of governor nor lieut. -governor who 
shall not have attained the age of thirty-five years, been a citizen of the 
United States, and a resident within the State for a period of fifteen 
years next preceding his election ; nor shall the Governor be eligible for 
the term next succeeding the one to which he shall have been elected. 
Senators are required to be twenty-seven years of age, to hav<B been 
citizens of the United States for ten years, and four years residents of the 
State next preceding their election; and representatives in the other 
branch shall have been three years citizens of the United States and 
residents of the State. 

In Florida, the Constitution, adoptee} in 1839, requires the Qovemor 
to be thirty years of age, who has been a citizen of the United States 
ten years, and a resident of the State for five years ; and senators and 
IT 
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members are required to have resided at least two years preceding their 
election in the State. 

So in Texas, by the Constitution of 1845, the Governor mnst be thirty 
years of age, and a resident for three years in the State immediately pre- 
ceding his election ; nor is he eligible for more than two of every three 
terms of office. Senators mnst be resident three years and members two 
years next preceding their election. 

The Constitution of Iowa, adopted in 1846, provides that no person 
shall be eligible as governor who has not arrived at the age of thirty, 
and been a citizen of the United States and resident of the State two 
years next preceding his election. Senators must be twenty-five yean 
of age, and have resided one year in the State, and the same residence is 
required of representatives. 

Thus one State after another might be referred to, and it woaM appear 
that the precedents of 1776 are still followed, and that, in this respect, 
there is but little difference between the conditions now imposed and 
those by the statesmen of the Revolution, Qxcept so far as property 
qualifications are concerned. Originally, there was but one State, that 
of Pennsylvania, which had no property qualification attached to the 
office of governor, and now there are but few; if aqy, that have such a quali- 
fication, even among the old thirteen States. 

Though a great diversity of opinion existed in the Convention which 
framed the Constitution, with regard to the choosing of the United States 
Executive, and the senators and members of Congress, the JegislaJtm 
agents were at the time and have always been selected in the States by a 
popular vote. Such was, however, not the case generally as to the SUxU 
Executive. In most of the States, under the primary constitutions, that 
appointment devolved upon the Legislatures. New Jersey, Pennsylvania^ 
Delaware, Maryland, and some other States, so elected. There were, 
indeed, but few officers then elected by a popular vote in any of the 
States; and in not a single one did the people elect or appoint the 
judges. 

So, too, nearly all the other offices, civil and military, were either filled 
by appointments from the executives, or elections by the Legislatures. 

As it regarded the Judiciary, the two branches of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature elected them under the Constitution of 1776, and the 
Governor and Council appointed under that of 1783. In Massachusetts, 
the Governor, by and with the advice and consent qf the Executive 
(youncil, made the appointments. In New York, the Governor appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of a Council of Senators. In New 
Jersey, the Legislature chose them ; in Pennsylvania, the Governor and 
Council; in Delaware, the Governor and Assembly; in Maryland, tbi 
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€k>T6rDor and Council ; in Virginia, the Legislatare on joint ballot ; in 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, the same. 

Beiqg thus chosen in all the States, as most of the other oflElcers were, 
the Convention which formed the Federal Constitution was not likely to 
adopt a different policy for the Qeneral Government. It was, however, 
a subject full of difficulty and embarrassment, as the debates plainly 
show. In the sketch of a Constitution prepared by Colonel Hamilton, 
and read by him to the Convention, he proposed that the Executive 
should have " the sole appointment of the heads or chief officers of the 
' departments of finance, war and foreign affairs," and to have the appoint 
nient of all other officers, '* subject to the approbation or rejection of the 
Senate." 6 EllioWs Deb,, 205. The draft submitted by Charles Pinck- 
Bey proposed to give to the Senate the appointmient of *' ambassadors 
•ad other ministers to foreign nations, and judges of the Supreme court," 
Mid thiit the President should ** nominate and, with the consent of t^e 
Senate, appoint all other officers." Ibid, 130. Mr. Patterson's plan, 
which had been concerted by delegates from New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Delaware, and was offered as a counter proposition to 
the plan the Convention had informally agreed to, proposed that the 
jodges should be appointed by the Executive, and also all federal officers 
not otherwise provided for. Ibid. 192. Various other propositions were 
gnbmitted, but the (convention at last agreed upon the provision now in 
the Constitution with great unanimity. 

Mr. Randolph's plan was that the judges should be elected by Con- 
gress. Mr. Wilson led off in opposition to this mode of appointment. 
He said '* experience showed the impropriety of such appointments by 
namerous bodies. Intrigue, partiality, and concealment, were the neces- 
sary consequences. A principal reason for unity in the Executive was, 
(hat officers might be appointed by a single responsible person." 
Mr. Rutledge was not " disposed to grant so great a power to any single 
person." Dr. Franklin *' wished such other modes suggested as might 
occur to other gentlemen," and " related a Scotch mode, in which the 
nomination proceeded from the lawyers, who always selected the ablest 
of the profession, to get rid of him, and share his practice among them- 
selves." Mr. Madison expressed his dislike ** to the election of the judges 
by the Legislature, or any numerous body ;" but he ^* was not satisfied 
with referring the appointment to the Executive." He hinted that it 
anight be given to the Senate, and moved that the appointment by the 
Legislature be stricken out and a blank left, which was agreed to. 
5 EUiotVs Deb.f 155. When the subject was resumed, Mr. Pinckney and 
Mr. Sherman moved to reinsert the words previously stricken out. 
Mr. Madison ** objected to an appointment by the whole Legislature." 
He said " many of them are incompetent judges of the requisite qualifica- 
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tioRS. They were too much influenced by their partialities. The candi- 
date was present who had a talent for business in the legislative field — 
who had, perhaps, assisted ignorant members in business of their own," 
&c,, ** would, without any of the essential qualifications for an expositor 
of the laws, prevail over a competitor not having these recommendations, 
but possessed of every necessary qualification." He proposed, therefore, 
that the Senate should elect them, and his motion was agreed to nenu con, 
6 EllioU'8 Deb., 188. 

Subsequent to this decision, when the subject again came under con- 
sideration, Mr. Gorham " suggested that the judges be appointed by the 
Executive, with the advice and consent of the second branch, in the mode 
prescribed by the Constitution of Massachusetts." Mr. Wilson thought 
it his duty to move, in the first instance, '' that the judges be appointed 
by the Executive," which was seconded by Qouverneur Morris. Lather 
Martin ^* was strenuous for an appointment by the second branch," and 
Roger Sherman *' concurred in the observations of Mr. Martin." Mr. 
Mason thought there were ''insuperable objections" to giving "the ap- 
pointment to the Executive." Mr. Gorham said: "As the Executivt 
will be responsible, in point of character at least, for a judicious and 
faithful discharge of his trust, he will be careful to look through all the 
States for proper characters ;" that ''public bodies feel no personal re- 
sponsibility, and give full play to intrigue and cabal ;" and he referred 
to Rhode Island as a " full illustration of the insensibility to character 
produced by a participation of numbers in dishonorable measures, and 
of the length to which a public body may carry wickedness and cabal.'' 
Mr. Madison " suggested that the judges might be appointed by the 
Executive, with the concurrence of one-third at lea:st of the second 
branch." Mr. Sherman "was clearly for an election by the Senate.*' 
Mr. Randolph preferred the Senate. Mr. Bedford " thought there were 
solid reasons against leaving the appointment to the Executive." Ob 
the question of giving the appointments to the Executive, Massachusetti 
and Pennsylvania voted in the affirmative, and six of the other States in 
the negative ; and on the question of the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, making the appointments, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, voted in the affirmative, and Con- 
necticut, Delaware, North and South Carolina in the negative, the mem- 
bers from Georgia being absent. Ibid,, 328. Finally, it was agreed, how- 
ever, to give to the Executive the appointment of "ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme court, and all other 
officers," to be confirmed by the Senate, whose appointments were not 
otherwise provided for. 

llow far the State governments have been improved by modem inno- 
vations may well be questioned. South Carolina is now the only Stats 
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in which the Executive is not chosen by a popular vote ; and the change, 
in this respect, is generally regarded as an improvement. But the 
change made in many of the States in the manner of selecting j'udges is a 
mooted point, and it is by no means certain that the character of the 
Judiciary has been improved. In arguing the case of Gr(W€8, et. al., v. 
SlaugJiier, before the United States Supreme court, Henry Clay is re- 
ported to have used the following emphatic language, showing what were 
his views as to this modern change of State polity : "I hope never to live 
. in a State where the judges are elected, and where the period for which 
they hold their offices is limited, so that elections are constantly recur- 
ring." Peters, vol. aru., p. 486. 

In many of the States, this important trust of patronage still is deemed 
safest where the primary constitutions lodged it. In Maine, the judges 
are still appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the CouDcil ; in Massachusetts, the same ; so in New Hampshire ; in 
Yermont, they are chosen by the Legislature ; in Connecticut, the same ; 
80 in Virginia and some other States ; in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin and other States, they are however now elected by the people. 

But few of the civil or military officers are now appointed by the 
Executive, or elected by the Legislature, in any of the States. Nearly 
all are now chosen by a popular vote. Mr. Warner thinks " liberty has 
no concern in the matter, beyond the choice of the two legislative 
hoases ;" because " to control the head, is to control the body," and 
tiliat it is " enough for the people, at all events, to have both the Legis- 
latnre and the Chief Executive directly dependent on their votes." 
Though this may be all true, and though the primary mode may have, as 
be says, " saved the people trouble," and it may have " promoted their 
interests, without a particle of danger to liberty in any quarter," it is no 
less true that the people now generally prefer to have the exercise of this 
power in their own hands, and that they have thus far shown themselves 
abundantly able to discharge it. But having assumed it in the States, it 
by no means follows that they should exercise it under the General Go* 
Temmenty as the Free German Associations now wish to do. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

TERM AND TENURE OF OmCE. 

The terms and tenures of office, as af^eed npon bj the framers of the 
Federal Constitution, and which are deemed so unreasonable by the re- 
formers of the present day, were as follows : That the President " shall 
hold his office during the term of four years ;'' that senators shall be 
chosen for six years, and *' the House of RepresentatiTes shall he com- 
posed of members chosen every second year;" and that "the judges, 
both of the Supreme and Inferior courts, shall hold their offices during 
good behavior." 

This result was arrived at after a full discussion of the various plans 
proposed. Edmund Randolph, in the scheme submitted by him, fixed no 
deBnite term for the Executive, nor for senators. The latter, he pro- 
posed should '* hold their offices for a term sufficient to insure their inde- 
pendency," and the judges ** during good behavior." Charles Pinck- 
ncy's plan fixed no definite tenure for the Executive, Senate or House 
of llepresentatives, but also proposed that the judges should hold their 
offices *' during good behavior." The plan proposed by Mr. Patterson, 
as a substitute for Mr. Randolph's, also favored a life-tenure for the 
judges. Col. Hamilton, in his paper, which he read to the Conventioo 
as embodying his views as to the form that the Constitution should assume, 
proposed that the E.xecutive, senators and judges, should hold their 
offices " during good behavior,** and the^ members of the House of Re- 
presentatives for three years ; and in a speech made by him, reviewing 
the plans submitted by Messrs. Randolph and Patterson, he spoke ii 
follows : 

Thit riew of the subject almoti led him to despair that a republican gorenuDCBl 
ci-kuld be e«taUi«heJ over so grvjit an extent. He was sensible* at tb« same time, ifast 
ii would be unwise to propose one of any other form. In his prirate opcnioo, he had no 
scruple in declaring, supported a« he was by the opinion of su many of the wise and 
Kood. that the British government wm the be«t in the w^>rid ; and he doubted much 
whether any thin^ short ^ it would do in America. He hoped gentlemen of different 
opiaiMw would bear with him in this, and be^^ed them to rrcollcct the change of opin* 
ien Ml this subject which had taken }^arc, sn J w^is sti!! fwinx on. It was once thought 
that th# power ol' iVngrcw was amply suif.v-itrr.: ts^ Mvure the end oi' this institutioB. 
TW en^M- was now s«^u bv c^eiy vuic. The rr^cr-iSers r.v>st tenacious of repuMicanisB, 
heaKw n^ w«e a$ Knid a$ a:\> m o«v!,i;a::r.i: •--. r.>: ihc v.ip* of deoocrary. 

ht\ «ne branch of the Leg:t9Ma:uie ho:d tbe.r pUc» for Lie. or at least during goad 
lidhatMr. Lh the £ieic«ti«e« sIm, i>e for L^. He sf^jj;^ to the icciuigs of the mem- 
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ben present, whether a term of seven years would induce the sacrifices of priTate affairs 
which an acceptance of public trust would require, so as to insure the services of the 
best citizens. On this plan, we should have in the Senate a permanent will, a weighty 
interest, which would answer essential purposes. But is this a republican government ? 
it will be asked. Yes, if all the magistrates are appointed and vacancies are filled by 
the people, or a process of election originating with the people. Ho was sensible that 
an Executive, constituted as ho proposed, would have in fact but little of the power and 
independence that might be necessary. On the other plan, of appointing him for seven 
yean, he thought the Executive ought to have but little power. He would be ambitious, 
with the means of making creatures, and as the object of his ambition would be to 
prolong his power, it is probable that, in case of war he would avail himself of the emer- 
gency, to evade or refuse a degradation from his place. An Executive for life has not 
this motive for forgetting his fidelity, and will therefore be a safer depository of power. 
It will be objected, probably, that such an Executive would be an elective monarchy and 
will give birth to the tumults which characterize that form of government. He would 
.reply, that monarch is an indefinite term. It marks not either the degree or duration of 
power. If this Executive magistrate would be a monarch for life, the other proposed 
by the report from the Committee of the Whole would be a monarch for seven years. 
ne circumstance of being elective was also applicable to both. It hod been observed, 
by judicious writers, that elective monarchies would be the best if they could be 
foarded against the iumuUa excited by the ambition and intrigues of competitors. He 
was not sure that tumults were an insuperable evil. He thought this character 
of elective monarchies had been taken rather from particular cases than from general 
principles. The election of Roman Emperors was made by the army. In Poland^ 
the election is made by great rival princes, with independent power, and ample 
means of raising commotions. In the German empire, the appointment is made by 
the electors and princes, who have equal motives and means for exciting cabals and 
parties. Might not such a mode of election be devised, among ourselves, as will defend 
the community against these defects in any dangerous degree 1 Having made these ob- 
aervations, he would read to the committee a sketch of a plan which ho should prefer 
to either of those under consideration. He was aware thst it went beyond the ideas 
of most members. But will such a plan be adopted out of doors ? In return he would 
ask, will the people adopt the other plan ? At present, they will adopt neither. But 
he sees the Union dissolving, or already dissolved — he sees evils operating in the State* 
which must soon cure the people of their fondness for democracies — he sees that a great 
progress has been already made, and is still going on in tho public mind. He thinki(» 
therefore, that the people will in time be unshackled from their prejudices, and whenever 
.'that happens, they will themselves not be satisfied at stopping where the plan of Mr. 
Randolph would place them, but be ready to go as far at least as he proposes. He did 
not mean to offer the paper he had sketched as a proposition to that committee. It was 
meant only to give a more correct view of his ideas, and to suggest the amendments 
which he should probably propose to the plan of Mr. Randolph, in the proper stages of 
Its future discussion. 5 ElUotVa Debafes, 203. 

When that part of Mr. Randolph's resolution relating to tho tenure of 
the Executive came under consideration, Mr. Wilson moved " that the 
blank for the time of duration should be filled with three years," observing, 
at the same time, that he preferred this short period on the supposition 
that a re-eligibility would be provided for. Mr. Tiuckney moved for 
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seven years. Mr. Sherman was for three years, ^nd against the doctrine 
of rotation, as throwing out of office the men best quallBed to execate its 
duties. Mr. Mason was for seven years at least, and for prohibiting a 
re-eligibility, as the best expedient, both for preventing the effect of a 
false complaisance on the side ofthe Legislature towards unfit characters, 
and a temptation on the side of the Executive to intrigue with the Legis* 
lature for a reappointment. Mr. Bedford was strongly opposed to so 
long a term as seven years. He begged the committee to consider what 
the situation of the country would be, in case the first magistrate should 
be saddled on it for such a period, and it should be found on trial that he 
did not possess the qualifications ascribed to him, or should lose them 
after his appointment. An impeachment, he said, would be no cure for 
this evil, as an impeachment would reach misfeasance only, not inca- 
pacity. He was for a triennial election, and for an ineligibility after a 
period of nine years. On the question for seven years — New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, aye, 6; Connecticati 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, no, 4 ; Massachusetts, divided. 
6 UllioWa Deb., 142. 

Subsequently the following discussion took place : — 

Dr. McClurg moved to strike out " seven years,^' and insert " during good behavior.* 
By striking out the words declaring him not re-eligible, he was put in a position that 
would keep him dependent forever on the Legislature ; and he conceived the indepen- 
dence of the Executive to be equally essential with that of the Judiciary department 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris seconded the motion. He expressed great pleasure in hearing 
it. This was the way to get a good government. His fear that so valuable an ingre 
dient would not be attained had led him to take the part he had done. He was indi^ 
ferent how the Executive should be chosen, provided he held his place by thb tenure. 

Mr. Broome highly approved the motion. It obviated all his difficulties. 

Mr. Sherman considered such a tenure as by no means safe or admissible. As ths 
Executive magistrate is not re>eligible, he wiU be on good behavior as fiir as will be 
necessary. If ho behaves well, he will be continued ; if otherwise, displaced, on a soe- 
ceeding election. 

Mr. Madison. If it be essential to the preservation of liberty that the legislative, exe> 
cutive, and judiciary powers be separate, it is essential to a maintenance of the aepart- 
tion that they should be independent of each other. The Executive could not be 
independent of the Legislature, if dependent on the pleasure of that branch fat a 
reappointment 

• •••••••• 

Whether the plan proposed by the motion was a proper one, was another question, 
as it depended on the practicability of instituting a tril^pnal for impeachments as certain 
and as adequate in the one case as in the other. On the other hand, respect for the 
mover entitled his proposition to a fair hearing and discussion, until a less objection ablie 
expedient should be applied for guarding against a dangerous union of the legialative 
•Bd ezeentive departments. 

OoL Mnaon. This motion was made some time ago, and negatived by a very large 
He trmted that it would be again negatived. It would be iropoaaible to 
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define the misbehavior in such a manner as to subject it to a proper trial ; and pprhapt 
ttiil more impossible to compcj so high an offender, holding his office by such a tenure, 
to anbrnit to a trial. He considered an Executive during good behavior as a softer name 
only for an Executive for life; and that the next would be an easy step to hereditary 
monarchy. If the motion should finally succeed, he might himself live to sec such a 
revolution. If he did not, it was probable his children or grandchildren would. He 
trusted there were few men in that House who wished for it. No State, he was sure, 
had so far revolted from republican principles, as to have the least bias in its favor. 

Mr. Madison was not apprehensive of being thought to favor any step towards 
monarchy* The real object with him was to prevent its introduction. Experience had 
proved a tendency in our government to throw all power into legislative vortex. The 
Executives of the SStatcs are in general little more than ciphers ; the Legislatures omni- 
potent. If no effectual check be devised for re-straining the instability and encroach- 
ments of the latter,'a revolution of some kind or other would be inevitable. The pre- 
servation of republican government, therefore, required some expedient for that purpose, 
hot required evidently, at the same time, that, in devising it, the genuine principles of 
that form should be kept in view. 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris was as little a friend to monarchy as any gentleman. He 
concurred in the opinion, that the way to keep out monarchical government was 
to establish such a republican government as would make the people happy, and pre- 
vent a desire of change. 

Dr. McClurg was not so much afraid of the shadow of monarchy as to be unwilling 
to approach it ; nor so wedded to republican government as not to be sensible of the 
tyrannies that had been and may be exercised under that form. It was an essential 
otject with him to make the Executive independent of the Legislature ; and the only 
mode left for effecting it afler the vote destroying his eligibility a second time, was to 
appoint him during good behavior. 

On the question for inserting ** during good behavior,** in place of " seven years,*' 
(with a re-eligibility,) it passed in the negative. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, aye, 4 ; Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, no, 6. 

On the motion to strike out " seven years,*' it passed in the negative. 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, aye, 4 ; Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, no, 6. Ellioifs Deb., voL »., 325. 

On the question, ** Shall the Executive continue for seven years?** it was negatived 
bj the following vote ; — 

Connecticut, South Carolina, Georgia, aye, 3; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Mairyland, Virginia, no, 5 ; Massachusetts, North Carolina, divided. 

Mr. King was afraid we should shorten the term too much. Mr. Gouverneur Morris 
was for a short term in order to avoid impeachments, which would be otherwise neces- 
sary. Mr. Butler was against the frequency of elections. Georgia and South Carolina 
were too distant to send electors oflen. Mr. Ellsworth was for six years. If the elections 
be too frequent the Executive will not be firm enough. There must be duties which will 
make him unpopular for the moment There will be outs as well as ina. His adminis- 
tration, therefore, will be attacked and misrepresented. Mr. Williamson was for six 
years. The expense will he considerable, and ought not to be unnecessarily repeated. 
If the elections are too frequent, the best men will not undertake the service, and thoso 
of an inferior character will be liable to be corrupted. 

On the question for six years — Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
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nia, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, aje, 9 ; Belawtre, nOb 
6 Eliiotfa Deb., 339. 

Afterwards, on motion of Col. Mason, it waa agreed "That the Ezecuti^ \m 
appointed for seven years, and be ineligible a second time.*' Ibid,, 369. 

The subject was subsequently referred to a Committee, which reported 
in favor of a term of four years, and that was finally adopted. 

The tenure of Senators was at first fixed at seven years, which was 
opposed by Roger Sherman, who preferred five years, and by Mr. Pierce, 
who was in favor of three years. Messrs. Randolph and Madison con- 
tinued the discussion as follows : 

Mr. Kandolph was for the term of seven years. The democratic licentiousness of th« 
Stutp Legislatures proved the necessity of a firm Senate. The cj>ject of this second 
branch is to control the democratic branch of the National Legislature. If it be not a 6rd 
bo<ly, the other branch, being more numerous, and coming immediately from the people, 
will overwhelm it. The Senate of Maryland, constituted on like principles, bad been 
scartvly able to stem the popular torrent. No mischief can be apprehended, as the coii> 
current^ of the other branch, and in some measure of the Executive, will in all cases be 
necessary. A firmness and independence may be the more necessary, also, in ths 
branch, as it ought to guard the Constitution against encroachments of the EzecutiTc, 
who will be apt to form combinations with the demagogues of the popular branch. 

Mr. Madison considered seven years as a term by no means too long. What we wished 
was, to give to the government that stability which was everywhere called for, and whidl 
the enemies of the republican form alleged to be inconsistent with its nature. He was not 
afraid of giving too much stability by the term of seven years. His fear was, thai the 
popular brunch would still be too great an overmatch ^ it. It was to be much lamented 
that we had sn little direct experience to guide us. The Constitution of Maryland waa the 
only one that Ktre any analogy to thi> part of the plan. In no instance had the Senate cf 
Maryland or\'ate\1 just sus:pid«>ns of daniier from it. In some instances, prrhape, it may 
haw errtnl by yielding to the House of Delegates!, In every instance- of their opposition to 
the measure's of the House of Delegates, they had had with them the sufirages of the 
mo«t enlightened and impartial ptx^ple of the other States, as well as their own. In the 
States where the S«nau*s were choe^n in the same manner as the other branches of the 
Legislature, and held their seats for four year^. the institution was found to be no check 
whatexer against the instabilities of the other braot^ies. He conceived it to be (^ great 
im|^«rlance that a stable and firm goxemnicnt. organized in the republican form. dKNiId 
Iv held out to the people. If this be n^H i\^Rr: and the people be left to judge of this 
s|>ecio* of g^nemmcnl by the operations of the t?e!eot:ve systems under which ther now 
live, it i5 much to be Reared the time is not disunt, when, in universal disgust, they 
wi!l renounce ihe MoiaMn^ wh^'h they b.ne pcnrhjs. J ji: s^> dear a rate, and he ready tbr 
any ehand^' that may be prv»po*ed u> she~K 5 Ei^ ^-C't Df!<:fe*, 1S6. 

On the question for seven vear? as the t*>rm for senators, eight Slates 
jr«ve their votes in the affimiHtire. Oon:ue::out ai^ainst it. and Massachu- 
setts and New York were divi ici 5 /* f.. 15T. When the suhjeet after- 
varxis apiin oar.u* uiuler oors: it niti.^n, Mr. Gorham siig^rested "fonr 
TcaWv one-fv^urth t*^ Ve e!tv:-. i tvorv year" Mr. lU-idoIph "supported 
Ike idea of roiaiiou as faToral^Io ;o the idsdooi aud stabilLtj of the corpc. 
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which might possibly be always sitting and aiding the Execntive." Mr. 
Williamson "suggested six years," and Mr. Sherman seconded it. Mr. 
Read ''proposed that they shonid hold their offices daring good behavior," 
which was seconded by Robert Morris. Gen. Pinckney favored fonr 
years. Seven years were stricken ont, seven States voting therefor, and 
three, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Virginia, against it, Maryland being 
divided. Successive motions for six and then five years were negatived 
by a tie vote, when Mr. Gorham '' moved to fill the blank with six years, 
one-third of the members to go out every second year," which was seconded 
by Mr. Wilson. Gen. Pinckney opposed it, and Mr. Read moved nine 
years, though he "still preferred during good behavior, but being little 
supported in that idea, he was willing to take the longest term that could 
be obtained," which motion was seconded by Mr. Broome, when the 
following debate took place : — 

Mr. Madiaon. In order to judge of the form to be given to this institution, it will be * 
proper to take a view of the ends to be served by it. These were— first, to protect the 
people against their rulers ; secondly, to protect the people against the transient impres- 
■ions into which they themselves might bo led. A people deliberating in a temperate 
moment, and with the experience of other nations before them, on the plan of govern- 
■Mnt most likely to secure their happiness, would first be aware, that those charged 
with the public happiness might betray their trust An obvious precaution against 
Ike danger would be, to divide the trust between different bodies of men, who might 
watch and check each other. In this they would be governed by the same prudence 
which has prevailed in organizing the subordinate departments of government, where all 
Irarinesa liable to abuses is made to pass through separate hands, the one being a check 
«pon the other. It would next occur to such a people, that they themselves were liable 
to temporary errors, through want of information as to their true interest, and that 
men choaen for a short term, and employed but a small portion of that in public affairs, 
might err from the same cause. This reflection would naturally suggest, that the government 
be so constituted as that one of its branches might have an opportunity of acquiring a 
competent knowledge of the public interests. Another reflection equally becoming a 
people on such an occasion, would be, that they themselves, as well as a numerous body 
of repiesentatives, were liable to err, also, from fickleness and passion. A necessary 
fence against this danger would be, to select a portion of enlightened citizens, whose 
limited number and firmness, might seasonably interpose against impetuous counsels. 
It ought, finally, to occur to a people deliberating on a government for themselves, that, 
•a different interests necessarily lesult from the liberty meant to be secured, the major 
iDterest might, under sudden impulses, be tempted to commit injustice on the minority. 
In all civilized countries the people fall into diflerent classes, having a real or supposed 
difference of interests. There will be creditors and debtors; farmers, merchants and 
manufacturers. There will be, particularly, the distinction of rich and poor. It was true, 
■a had been observed, (by Mr. Pinckney,) we had not among us those hereditary dis- 
tinctions of rank which were a great source of the contests in the ancient governments, 
at well as the modem States of Europe; nor those extremes of wraith or poverty which 
characterize the latter. We rjinnot, however, be regarded, even at this time, as one 
homogeneous mass, in which every thing that affects a [)art will affect in the same man- 
ner the whole. In framing a system which we wish to last for ages, we should not los<% 
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fight of the changes which ages wiD produce. An inereaoe of population will of necearity 
increase (he propotion of those who will labor under all the hardahips ofIife,and aecretljflgb 
for a more equal distribution of it« blessings. These may in time outnumber (hose who are 
placed above the feeling of indigence. According to the equal laws of suffrage, the power 
will slide into (he hands of the former. No agrarian attempts have yet been made in this 
country ; but symptoms of a leveling spirit, as we have understood, have sufficiently appeared, 
in a certain quarter, to give notice of the future danger. How is this danger to be guarded 
against, on (he republican principles ; how is the danger, in all cases of interested conditioH^ 
to oppress the minority, to be guarded against ? Among other means, by the estabUshmeot 
of a botly, in the government, sufficiently respectable for its wisdom and virtue, to aid, 
in such emergencies, the preponderance of justice, by throwing its weight into that 
scale. Such being (he objec(s of (he second branch in the proposed government, he 
thought a considerable duration ought to be given to it. He did not conceive that the 
term of nine years could threa(en any real danger; but, in pursuing his particular ideas 
on the subject, he should require the long term allowed to the second branch should not 
conimencc till such a ))eriod of life as would render a perpetual disqualification to be 
re-elected, little inconvenient, either in a public or private view. He observed, that, as 
it was more tlian probable we were now digesting a plaB which, in its operation, wouM 
decide forever the fate of republican government, we ought not only to provide eveiy 
guard to lit>erty that its preservation could require, but be equally careful to sni^j the 
det'ei^ts which our own experience had particularly pointed ouL 

Mr. Sherman. Government is instituted for thoee who live under it. It ongh^ 
therefon*. to be so constituted as not to be dangerous to their liberties. The moR 
permanency it has, the worse, if it be a bad government Frequent elections are ne- 
ct*ssary to preserve the good behavior of rulers. They also tend to give permanency to 
the gvnernment, by preserving that good behavior, because it insures their re-electioii. 
In Connecticut elections have been frequent, yet great stability and uniformitv, bplk 
as to |H'n$ons and measur^^ have bt>en experienced from its original establishment to the 
prcA'nt time — a period of more than a hundred and thirty years. He wished to haw 
provision made for steadiness and wisdom, in the system to be adopted; but he thought 
aix. or four year«, would be sufficient He should be content with either. 

Mr. Read wished it to be observed, by the small States, that it was their interest that 
we should bc>ci^me one people as much as possible : the State attachments should be ex- 
tins;uishev) as much as possible ; that the Senate should be so constituted as to have tW 
fiH^lin^ \^( citixrns of the whole. 

Mr. Hamilton. He did not mean to enter particularly into the subject He ooa- 
currrd with Mr. Madison in thinking we were now to decide locever the £ite of repub- 
Uv*an J^nemment ; and that if we did not give to that form due stability and wisdum, it 
Wv^ukl Ke dt^^rraced and lost among oursrlTes* disgr|ced and lost to mankind forever. 
He acknowledged himself not to think ^voraMy of republican govemmeat ; bat ad- 
dm>%M^2 h» remarks to those who did think fiavorably o{ it in order to prevail oq tbcs te 
loue to their gv^Terameot as high as posfiihie. He pn^fessed hinudf to be as aeaioos aa 
lid\\v*ale lor Uberty as any man whatever ; and trusted he sbootd be as wilUng a martyr 
lo it« thou^ he difieivd as to the K>rs in whi.h it was most eligible. He ooDcarred, 
«I»K\ in the general obserr»&c{is of Mr. MaJ^^n oc the subje\-t. which might be sup- 
ported by «>the» if it were neorasarr. I: was cvna:cly true, that aoching like aa c^aa- 
Sly of pi\>pefftT existed ; :ha: an uvr^ualitv wjicti exart as long as liberty cxisacd, wmi 
llkal it woaUl uaavoidabty rv»uit tKva that very Uberty itn^ Tk» iacsaabtT o£ pra- 
fH^ cn ae b t an a the graat and tundamcmtal dcsucctm in aixaeCT. Wbea iho tzte- 
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nitial power had levelled the boundiry between patricians and pltbeiant^ what followed ? 
The distinction between rich and poor was substituted. He meant not, however, to 
enlarge on the subject. He rose principally to remark, that Mr. Sherman seemed not to 
recollect that one branch of the proposed government was so foAned as to render it 
particularly the guardians of the poorer orders of citizens ; nor to have adverted to the 
troe causes of the stability which had been exemplified in Connecticut Under tho 
British system, as well as the federal, many of the great powers appertaining to go« 
vernment — particularly all those relating to foreign nations — were not in the hands of 
the goYemmeni there. Their internal affairs, also, were extremely simple, owing to 
Mindry causes, many of which were peculiar to that country. Of late the government 
had entirely given way to the people, and had in fact suspended many of its ordinary 
fiiDCtions, in order to prevent those turbulent scenes which had appeared elsewhere. He 
■aks Mr. Sherman, ivhether the State, at this time, dare impose and collect a tax on 
the people ? To these causes, and not to the frequency of elections, the effect, as far as 
it existed, ought to bo chiefly ascribed. 

Mr. Gerry wished we could be united in our ideas concerning a permanent govern- 
menL All aim at the same end, but there are gpreat differences as to the means. One 
circumstance, he thought, should be carefully attended to. There were not one thou- 
aendth part of our fellow-citizens who were not against every approach towards mon- 
archy, — will they ever agree to a plan which seems to make such an approach ? The 
Convention ought- to be extremely cautious in what they hold out to the people. What- 
erer plan may be proposed will be espoused with warmth by many, out of respect to 
the quarter it proceeds from, as well as firom an Approbation of the plan itselfl And 
if the plan should be of such a nature as to rouse a violent opposition, it is easy to foresee 
'tiiat discord and confusion will ensue ; and it is even possible that we may become a 
prey to foreign powers. He did not deny the position of Mr. Madison, that the majority 
will generally violate justice when they have an interest in so doing ; but did not think 
there was any such temptation in this country. Our situation was different from that 
of Great Britain ; and the great body of lands yet to be parcelled out and settled, would 
veiy much prolong the difference. Notwithstanding the symptoms of injustice which had 
marked many of our public councils, they had not proceeded so far as not to leave hopes 
that there would be a sufficient sense of justice and virtue for the purpose of govern- 
ment. He admitted the evils arising from a frequency of elections, and would agree to 
give the Senate a duration of four or five years. A longer term would defeat itself. It 
never would be adopted by the people. 

Mr. Wilson did not mean to repeat what had fallen from others, but would add an 
observation or two which he believed had not yet been suggested. Every nation may 
be reg^ded in two relations — first, to its own citizens ; secondly, to foreign nations. 
It ia, therefore, not only liable to anarchy and tyranny within, but has wars to avoid, 
and treaties to obtain from abroad. The Senate will probably be the depository of the 
powers concerning the latter objects. It ought therefore to be made respectable in 
the eyes of foreign nations. The true reason why Great Britain has not yet listened to 
a commercial treaty with us, has been because she had no confidence in the stability 
or efficacy of our government Nine years, with a rotation, will provide these desirable 
qaalities, and give our government an advantage in this respect over monarchy itsel£ 
In a monarchy, much must always depend on the temper of the man. In such a body, 
the personal character will be lost in the political. He would add another observation. 
The popular objection against appointing any public body for a long terra, was, that it 
might, by gradual encroachments, prolong itself first into a body for life, and finally 
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l>ecome an hereditary one. It wouIJ be a satisfactory answer t# this objection, that, i 
third would go out triennially, there would be always three divinons holding places 
from unequal times, and consequently acting under the influence of different views and 
different impulses. 

On the question for nine years, one-third to go out triennially, — 

PennsylvGinia, Delaware, Virginia — aye, 3 ; Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jenej, 
New York, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Qeorgia — ^no, 8. 

On the question for six years, one-third to go out biennially, — 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina — aye, 7 ; New York, New Jersey, South Carolina, Georgia— no, 4. 5 ElHatfi 
Debates, 242. 

Modern reform has not made as great an innoyation npon the judicial 
tenure, as it has npon the mode and manner of choosing judges. Ib 
many of the States the judges of the Supreme court still hold their oiB* 
CCS "during good behavior." Such is the case in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut, but not beyond the age of seventy years ; in Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, Delaware, North and South Carolina, Kentucky,. Flo- 
rida, and some other States, the judicial tenure still is ** during good 
behavior." In Rhode Island it is practically the same, the judges hold- 
ing their offices until removed by a resolution of both houses of the Le- 
gislature. In Pennsylvania, the Supreme judges hold their offices for 
fifteen years, and those of the Common Pleas for ten years ; in Missouri 
and Tennessee, the Supreme judges have a tenure of twelve years ; in 
Louisiana and Arkansas, eight years ; in Indiana and Michigan, seves 
years ; in New Jersey, Mississippi, Alabama, lOwa and Texas, six years ; 
in Georgia, three years ; and in Vermont, one year. In the six New 
England States, the executive and legislative branch^ are elected annii- 
ally. In New York, Ohio, Texas, Michigan, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, and several other States, the 
executive term of office is two years ; in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, and some other States, three years ; and in Florida^ Iowa, Louis- 
iana, Kentucky, Missouri, and some others, four years. Id some of the 
States, the senators are chosen to serve four years, in some three, and in 
some two, and in a number of the States the senators and represen- 
tatives are chosen biennially. The landmarks of the primary Constitu- 
tions of the old thirteen States are thus still preserved ; and our Stats 
governments, formed by the public men of the present day, are repub- 
lican in their structure, and not democracies, without qualifications and 
restrictions, in which the people rule without regard to form, law or order. 

By the first regular Constitution of New Hampshire, the Governor 
And Senate were to be chosen annually, but judges were to hold their 
offices " during good behavior." In Massachusetts just the same. In 
New York, the Governor's term was fixed at three years, that of senston 
at four, and the judicial tenure was by good behavior detenninmble at 
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the age of sixty. In New Jersey, the Governor and Senate were to be 
annnally ebosen, and the terra of the judges was to be seven years. In 
Pennsylvania, the Governor's term was one year, senators were to hold 
for three years, judges for seven. In Delaware, the Governor's term was 
three years, that of senators three, and that of the judges during good 
bebavior. In Maryland, the Governor held for one year only, senators 
for five, and judges (as also the attorney general) during good behavior. 
In Virginia, the Governor was chosen for three years, the Senate for one, 
and judges held for life or good behavior. In North Carolina, the 
terms of the Governor and senators were one year only, those of the 
judges during good behavior. In South Carolina, the Governor and 
both bouses of the Legislature were appointed biennially, the judges 
daring good behavior. By the Georgia Constitution, the Governor and 
Senate were to bold for one year, but the tenure of the judicial office 
was not specified in that instrument. In brief, three governors held for 
three years each, one for two and the rest for one ; there was one sena- 
torial term of five years, one of four, two of three, one of two, and six 
of but one ; and of the eleven regularly formed States, eight put their 
judges upon a tenure of good behavior, two gave them terms of seven 
years, and as to the remaining one, the Constitution is inexplicit. So 
that we may fairly say the sentiment of the country was divided between 
one and tbree years, as regarded the proper term for a chief magistrate, 
between one and five for the senatorial office ; while in reference to 
judges it was nearly unanimous in favor of life-terms, with a tentire 
of good behavior. 

When the term for members of the House of Representatives came to 
be considered, Messrs. Sherman and Ellsworth moved to fill the blank 
with the words every year. Mr. Rutledge proposed every two years. 
Mr. Jenifer proposed every three years, " observing that the two great 
frequency of elections rendered the people indifferent to them, and made 
tbe best unwilling to engage in so precarious a service." The following 
discussion then followed between Messrs. Madison and Gerry : 

Mr. Madison 'seconded the motion for three years. Instability is one of the great vices 
of onr republics to be remedied. Three years will be necessary, in a government so 
extensive, for members U> form any knowledge of the various interests of the States to- 
which they do not belong, and of which they can know but little from the situation and 
•flairs of their own. One year will be almost consumed in preparing for and travelling 
to and from the seat of national business. 

Mr. Gerry. The people of New England will never give up the point of annual 
elections. They know of the transition made in England from triennial to septen- 
nial elections, and will consider such an innovation here as a prelude to a like usurpa* 
tion. He considered annual elections as the only defence of the people against tyranny. 
Be was as much against a triennial house as against an hereditary Executive. 

Mr. Madison observed, that, if the opinions of the people were to be our guide, it 
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would be difficult to say what course we ought to take. No member of the ConventioB 
oould say what the opinions of his constituents were at this time ; much less could ht 
say what they would think, if possessed of the information and light possessed bj the 
members here ; and still less, what would be their way of thinking six or twelve montiis 
hence. We ought to consider what was right, and what was necessary in itself ibr ths 
attainment of a proper government A plan adjusted to this idea will reooramflBd 
itself. The respectability of this Convention will give weight to their recommendatioB 
of it. Experience will be constantly urging the adoption of it ; and all the most eii> 
lightened and respectable citizens will be its advocates. Should we fall short, of ths 
necessary and proper point, this influential class of citizens will be turned against the 
plan, and little support, in opposition to them, can be gained to it from the unreflectinf 
multitude. 

Mr. Gerry repeated his opinion, that it was necessary to consider what the peopis 
would approve. This had been the policy of all legislators. If the reasoning (of Mr. 
Madison) was just, and we supposed a limited monarchy the best form in itself, we ooglit 
to recommend it, though the genius of the people was decidedly adverse to it, and, hav- 
ing no hereditary distinctions among us, we were destitute of the essential materials fa 
such an innovation. 

On the question for the triennial election of the first branch, — 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia,- Georgia — i^ 
7; Massachusetts, (Mr. King, aye: Mr. Gorham, wavering,) Connecticut, 'North Caro* 
lina, South Carolina— no, 4. 5 ElliotVs Debates, 183. 

The term thns agreed upon was however sabseqaentlj redaced to two 
years, at which time the discassion was resumed, and contioaed ii 
follows : 

Mr. Randolph moved to strike out " three years," and insert <* two years." He ww 
sensible that annual elections were a source of great mischief in the States, yet it wis 
the want of such checks against the popular intemperance as were now propoeed tint 
rendered them so mischievous. He would have preferrexl annual to biennial, bat fcr 
the extent of the United States, and the inconvenience which would result from them 
to the representatives of the extreme parts of the empire. The people were attached lo 
the frequency of elections. All the Constitutions of the States, except South Carolioi, 
had established annual elections. 

Mr. Dickinson. The idea of annual elections was borrowed from the ancient nsaga 
of England, a country much less extensive than ours. He supposed biennial would bs 
inconvenient He preferred triennial, and in order to prevent the inconvenience of in. 
entire change of the whole number at the same moment, suggested a rotation by so , 
annual election of one-third. 

Mr. Ellsworth was opposed to three years, supposing tHat even one year waa prefer- 
able to two years. The people were fond of frequent elections, and might be safely 
indulged in one branch of the Legislature. He moved for ** one year." 

Mr. Strong seconded and supported the motion. 

Mr. Wilson, being for making the first branch an effectual representation of the 
people at large, preferred an annual election of it. This frequency was most fiunOiar 
and pleasing to the people. It would not be more inconvenient to them than triennial 
elections, as the people in all the States have annual meetings, with which the elecSiflr 
of the national representatives might be made to coincide. He did not conceive that H 
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wodM be neoeflsary for the National Legulature to sit constantly ; perhaps not hall^ 
parhaps not one-fourth, of the year. 

Mr. Madison was persuaded that annual elections would be extremely inconyenientt 
and apprehensive that biennial would be too much so ; he did not mean inconvenieBt 
to the electors, but to the representatives. They would have to travel seven or eight 
hundred miles from the distant parts of the Union, and would probably not be allowed 
even a reimbursement of their expenses. Besides, none of those who wished to be 
le^elected would remain at the seat of government, confiding that their absence would 
not affect them. ' The members of Congress had done this with few instances of dis- 
appointment But as the choice was here to be made by the people themselves, who 
w<mld be much less complaisant to individuals, and much more susceptible of impressions 
from the presence of a rival candidate, it must be supposed that the members from the 
most distant States would travel backwards and forwards at least as often as the elec- 
tions should be repeated. Much was to be said also, on the time requisite for new mem- 
ben, (who would always form a large proportion,) to acquire that knowledge of the 
affiurs of the States in general, without which their trust oould not be usefully dia- 

Mr. Sherman preferred annual elections, but would be content vrith biennial. He 
fbonght the representatives ought to return home and mix with the people. By ra- 
Viaiaing at the seat of government they would acquire the habits of the place, which 
Bjight difler from those of their constituents. 

CoL Mason observed, that the States being differently situated, silch a rule ought to 
be formed as would put them as nearly as possible on a level. If elections were an- 
nnal, the Middle States would have a great advantage over the extreme ones. He 
triahed them to. be biennial, and the rather as in that case they would coincide with the 
periodical elections of South Carolina, as well as of the other States. 

Col. Hamilton urged the necessity of three years. There ought to be neither too 
much nor too little dependence on the popular sentiments. The checks in the other 
branches of the government would be but feeble, and would need every auxiliary prin- 
ople that oould be interwoven. The British House of Commons were elected septen- 
Budly, yet the democratic spirit of the Constitution had not ceased. Frequency of 
afectioiia tended to make the people listless to them, and to facilitate the success of 
little cabala. This evil was compUuned of in all the States. In Virginia, it had been 
lately found necessary to force the attendance and voting of the people by severe regn- 
iationa. 

On the qoestion for striking out ** three years," — 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
fina, C^rgia — aye, 7 ; New York, Delaware, Maryland — no, 3 ; New Jersey, divided. 

The motion far ** two years" was then inserted, nem. eon, 6 ElUoifg Debate*, 234. 
18 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

QUALIFIGATIOlf OF ELECTORS. 

The qualification of electors was another subject of serious Qmbamw- 
ment to the framers of the Federal Constitation. Id noticing this 8iili(}ec^ 
Mr. Warner expresses himself as follows : — 

It ia a nak«d act, which nothing but a Constitation of gorenuneDt can pdt in waf 
man's power, and of which the power cannot even come from thttioe bat upon « intd 
that does not permit it to rest in the receiver as his own. Ha is, tharelbre, a tntdti 
agent in the whole matter. He fills an qffiee which his coontiy hooon htm with, not 
for his benefit in particular, but for hera in general. So that elaimi to the franchiw ait 
^te out of the question. And the pretence, so often and so childishly uttered In tht 
p ro gr es s (^ our history, that such and such a man was entUkd to be a voter, or tbal Is 
omght mjtuHee to be one, though not legally qualified, is strangely futile. 

Well, then, the fiithers had a right to do as in their judgment the weH-beiing of ttf 
eountiy required. And acting on this principle, they gave the frmnchiae of the poUa, Mt 
te everybody, nor to the hal( or even a fourth part, of the popular multitude, but only 19 
persons answering a particular description, which it was hoped might mdudo the bart 
inlbrmed and most virtuous and independent pMtibn of society, while it irould ahiit 9A 
persons of a less enlightened or less reliable character. 

So thought and acted our revolutionary statesmen, whose repnblicaiiini 
no one can dispute. They were the champions of liberty, bat knew thit 
a democracy would not necessarily be a free goyemment, and that politi- 
cal liberty can only be preserved by that government in which it is not 
abused. We accordingly find that when Mr. Randolph submitted his pn^ 
position, that the people should elect the members of the first branch of the 
National Legislature, a variety of opinions manifested themselves among 
the members who framed the Federal Constitution, as the following accomit 
of the debate will show : — ^ 

Mr. Sherman opposed the election by the people, insisting that it ooglit to bo by tti 
State I^egifllatures. The people, ho said, immediately, should have as little to do as 
may be about the government. They want information, and are constantly liable to ba 
misled. 

Mr. Gerry. The evils we experience flow from the excess of democra^. The pae- 
ple do not want virtue, but are the dupes of pretended patriots. In Massachusetts, it 
had been fully confirmed by experience, that they are daily misled into the moat baaafti 
measures and opinions, by the fidse reports circulated by designing men, and which ID 
one on the spot can refute. One principal evil arises from the want of due ] 
for those employed in the administration of government. It would seem to be a i 
of democracy to starve the public servsnts. He mentioned the popular clamor in ] 
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choattta for the redaction of salaries, and the attack made on that of the Governor, though 
secured by the spirit of the Constitution itself. He had, he said, been too republican here- 
tofore : he was still, however, republican, but had been taught by experience the danger 
«f the leveling spirit 

Mr. Mason argued strongly for an election of the larger branch by the people. It 
«■# to be the grand depository of the democratic principle of the government It was, 
m to speak, to be our House of Commons. It ought to know and sympathize with every 
pttrt of the community, and ought therefore to be taken, not only from different parts of the 
whole republic, but also from different districts of the lander members of it; which had 
fai several instances, particularly in Virginia, different interests and views arising from 
difierence of produce, of habits, ddc, &c He admitted that we had been too democratic, 
bat was afraid we should incautiously run into the opposite extreme. We ought to 
I to the Tights of every class of the people. He had often wondered at the indif- 
) of the superior classes of society to this dictate of humanity and policy ; oonsid* 
that, however affluent their circumstances, or elevated their situations might be, 
|h« course of a few years not only might, but certainly would, distribute their posterity 
dyBDOghout the lowest classes of society. Bvery selfish motive, ^refore, every family 
■ittdiment, ought to cecommend such a system of poli^ as would provide no less 
-ciiefhUy- for the rights and happiness of the lowest, than of the highest, order of citizens. 
" Mr. Wibon contended strenuously for drawing the most numerous branch of the 
Imieiatnrn immediately from the people. He vras for raising the federal pyramid to a 
— iiiilniiibln altitude, and for that reason wished to give it as broad a basis as possible. 
Ho government could long subsist without the confidence of the people. In a republiein 
■ment, this confidence was peculiariy essential. He also thought it wrong to 
I the weight of the State Legislatures by making them the electors of the National 
ature. All interference between the general and local governments should bo 
dfiviated as much as possible. On examination, it would be found that the opposition 
«f States to federal measures had produced much more from the officers of the States 
llini firom the people at krge. 

Mr. MadiaoB considered the popular election of one branch of the National Legisla- 
Uum m essential to every plan of free government He observed, that, in some of the 
Steles^ one branch of the Legislature was composed of men already removed from the 
peojple by an intervening body of electors; that, if the first branch of the General Legis- 
lafoie should be elected 1>y the State Legislatures, the second branch elected by the first, 
fHkB Executive by the second together with the first, and other appointments ai^n made 
for subordinate purposes by the Executive, the people would be lost sight of altogether, 
■ad the necessary symiMthy between them and their rulers and officers too little folt 
Be was an advocate fbr the policy of refining the popular appointments by successive 
filtrations, but thought it might be pushed too far. He wished the expedient to be resorted 
to only in the appointment of the second branch of the Legislature, and in the Executive 
and Judiciary branches of the government He thought, too, that the great fabric to be 
arfsid would be more stable and durable, if it should rest on the solid foundation of the 
people themselves, than if it should stand merely on the pillars of the Legislatures. 

Mr. Gerry did not like the election by the people. The maxims taken from the 
BiitidL Constitution were often fiillaciuus when appKed to our situation, which was 
•xtremely difirent Experience, he said, had shown that the State Legislatures, drawn 
immediately firom the people, did not always possess their confidence. He had no 
traction, however, to an election by the people, if it were so' qualified that men of honor 
and diameter might not be unwilling to be joined in the appointments. He seemed to 
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think the people might Dominate a certain number, out of which the State Legislatoraa 
should be bound to choose. 

Mr. Butler thoughC an election by the people an impracticable mode. . 

On the question for an election of the first branch of the National Legialature by the 
people, — 

Massachueetts, New Turk, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia — aya, 
€; New Jersey, South Carolina — no, 2; Conneoticut, Delaware, dirided. 6 EUMb 
DebalfSf 134. 

When the subject again came ander consideration, Oen. Pinckney 
moyed "that the first branch, instead of being elected by the people, 
should be elected in such manner as the Legislature should . direct," 
which was seconded by Luther Martin. Col. Hamilton " considered the 
motion as intended manifestly to transfer the election from the people to 
the State Legislatures, which would essentially Titiate the plan. Ik 
would increase that State influence which could not be too watchfully 
guarded against." Mr. Mason was in favor of an election by the people. 
*' Whatever inconvenience may attend the democratic principle, ft must 
actuate one part of the government." Mr. Rutledge thought "an 
election by the Legislature would be more reined than an election imme* 
diately by the people." Mr. Wilson "considered the election of the 
first branch by the people not only as the comer-stone, but as the 
foundation of the fabric." Mf. King took the same view. Oen. Pinck- 
ney's motion was negatived, but four States, Connecticut, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and South Carolina, only voting for it. Ibid,, 223. The 
Committee on detail, which was appointed to prepare and report the 
Constitution in form, reported the first section of article fourth as follows: 
** The members of the House of Representatives shall be chosen, every 
second year, by the people of the several States comprehended within this 
Union. The qualification of the electors shnll be the same, from time to 
time, as those of the electors, in the several States, of the most numeroui 
branch of their own Legislature,^^ When this section came nnder con- 
sideration, the following proceedings took place : 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out the last member of the section, beginninf 
with the words, " qualification of electors,*' in order that some other proriaion might bt 
substituted which would restrain the right of suffrage to freeholders. 

Mr. Fitzrimmons seconded the motion. 

Mr. Williamson was opposed to it 

Mr. Wilson. This part of the Report was weU considered by the ConuDittee, and bi 
did not think it could be changed for the better. It was difficult to form anj nniform 
rule of qualifications for all the States. Unnecessary innovations, he thought, too, 
should be avoided. It would be very hard and disagreeable for the tame peraon, at tbs 
aarae time, to vote for representatives in the State Legislature, and to be ezchided fttm 
a vote for those in the National Legislature. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris. Such a hardship would be neither great nor novcL Tht 
people are accustomed to it, and not dissatisfied with it, in several of the States, b 
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■ome, the qualifications are difTerent for the choice of the Governor and of the repre- 
■entati3re8; in others, for different HouBes of the Legifllature. Another objection 
against the clause, as it stands, is, that it makes the qualifications of the National 
Ii6gtslature depend on the will of the States, which he thought not proper. 

Mr. Ellsworth thought the qualifications of the electors stood on the most proper foot- 
ing. The right of sufirage was a tender point, and strongly guarded by most of the 
State Constitutions. The people will not readily subscribe to the National Constitution, 
if it should subject them, to be disfranchised.^ Th<> States are the best judges of the cir- 
cnmstancea and temper of their own people. 

Col. Mason. The force of habit is certainly not attended to by those gentlemen who 
wish for innovations on this point. Eight or nine States have extended the right of 
aufilTage beyond the freeholders. What will the people there say, if they should be dis- 
franchised ! A power to. alter the qualifications would be a dangerous power in the 
hands of the Legislature. 

Mr. Butler. There is no right of which the people are more jealous than that of 
•oflfrage. Abridgments of it tend to the .«iame revolution as in Holland, where they have 
■t length thrown all power into thu hands of the Senates, who fill up vacancies them- 
nhres, and form a rank aristocracy. 

. Mr. Dickinson had a very diflerent idea of the tendency of vesting the right of 
Miflrage in the freeholders of the country. He considered them as the best guardians 
ol liberty ; and the restriction of the right to them as a necessary defence against the 
dangerous influence of those multitudes, without property and without principle, with 
which our country, like all others, will in time abound., As to the unpopularity of the 
BDOvation, it was, in his opinion, chimerical. The great mass of our citizens is com- 
ioaed at this time of freeholders, and will be pleased with it 

Mr. Ellsworth. How shall the freehold be defined? Ought not every man who 
pays a tax, to vote for the representative who is to levy and dispose of his money ? 
Shall the wealthy merchants and manufacturers, who will bear a full share of the public 
Iwrdens, be not allowed a voice in the imposition of them 1 Taxation and represen- 
lalion ought to go together. 

Mr* Gouverneur Morris. He had long learned not to be the dupe of words. The 
•oond of aristocracy, therefore, had no effect upon him. It was the thing, not the name, 
to which he was opposed; and one of his principal objections to the Constitution, ok it 
it now before us, is, that it threatens the country with an aristocracy. The aristocracy 
will grow out of the House of Representatives. Give the votes to people who have no 
property, and they will sell them to the rich, who will be able to buy them. We should 
not confine onr attention to the present moment The time is not distant when this 
country will abound with mechanics and manufacturers, who will receive their bread 
from their employers. Will such men be the secure and faithful guardians of liberty t 
.Will they be the impregnable barrier against aristocracy ? He was as little duped bj 
the association of the words, " taxation and representation.'* The man who does not 
give his vote freely, is not represented. It is the man who dictates the vote. Children 
do not vote. Why ? Because they want prudence ; because they have no will of their 
own. The ignorant and the dependent can be as little trusted with the public interest. 
He did not conceive the difficulty of defining ** freeholders" to be insuperable; still less 
that the restriction could be unpopular. Nine-tenths of the people are at the present 
freeholders, and these will certainly be pleased with it. As to merchants, Slc^ if they 
have wealth, and value the fight, they can acquire it If not, they don't deserve it 

CoL Mason. We all feel too strongly the remains of ancient prejudices, and view 
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things too much through a Britiih medium. A froehoU is the qndifieictioo in Engtaai, 
and hence it is imagined to be the onlj proper one. The true idea, in hie opioiai, wh, 
that eveiy man having efidence of attachment to, and permanent commoii intcreet willi, 
the society, ought to share in all its rights and privileges. Was this qaaUficatioB 
restrained to freeholders? Does no other kind of property bnt land evidence a eom- 
mon interest in the proprietor 1 Does nothing besides property mark a pniin—iml 
attachment? Ought the merchant, the moneyed man, the pareot of a iiiimberof 
children whose fortunes are to be pursued in his own country, to be viewed as anspicioQB 
characters, and unworthy to be trusted with the common righto of their lellow-citiMiisI 

Mr. Madison. The right of suffrage is certeinly one of the fundamental mrtides of 
republican government, and ought not to be left to be reculated by the Legtslatara. A 
gradual abridgment of this right has been the mode in which aristocracies have iieea 
built on the ruins of popular forms. Whether the constitutional quahficatioa ought to 
be a freehold, would with him depend much on the probable reception aueh a ebaage 
would meet with in the States where the right was now exercised by every ^eacriptioa 
of people. In several of the Sutes, a freehold was mow the qualification. Viewing 
the subject on iU merite alone, the freeholders of the country would be the safcet depo- 
sitories of republican liberty. In friture times, a great majority of the people will osl 
only be without landed, but any other sort of property. These wilLeither combine, ondsr 
the influence of their conunon situftion^ — in which case the righto of property and the 
public liberty will not be secure in their handsy— or, what is more probable, they wil 
become the tools of opulence and ambition ; in which case, there will be eqaal dangtr 
on another side. The example of England has been misconceived, (by C6L Masaob.) 
A very small proportion of the representatives are there chosen by freeholdera. n§ 
greatest part are chosen by the cities and boroughs, in many of which the qdalificatiia 
of suffrage is as low as it is in any one of the United States ; and it was in the hsc^ 
oughs and cities, rather than the counties, that bribery most prevailed and the inflne— 
of the crown on elections was most dangerously exerted. 

Dr. Franklin. It is of great consequence that we should not depress the virtoe wad 
public spirit of our own common people, of which they displayed a (reat dad 
during the war, and which contributed principally to the &vorable issne of it. He re- 
lated the honorable refusal of the American seamen, who were carried in great nam- 
hers into the British prisons during the war, to redeem themselves from auseryi 
or to seek their fortunes, by entering on board the ships of the enemies to their ooonliy; 
contrasting their patriotism with a contemporary instonce, in which the British etaa wt a, 
made prisoners by the Americans, readily entered on the ships of tha latter, on bs i a g 
|m>mised a share of the prizes that might be made out of their own ooantrj. This 
proceeded, he said, from the different manner in which the common people were treated 
in America and Great Britain. He did not think that the elected had any right, in any 
case, to narrow the privileges of electors. He quoted, as arbitrary, the British statuls 
setting forth the danger of tumultuous meetings, and, under that pretext, narrowing the 
right of suffrage to persons having freeholds of a certain value ; obeerving, that this 
stotute was soon followed by another, under the succeeding parliament, subjecting ths 
people who had no votes to peculiar labor and hardships. He was persuaded, also, that 
such a restriction as was proposed would give great uneasiness in the populous Stoles. 
The sons of a substantial farmer not being themselves freehoUers, would not be ptoaasd 
at being disfranchised, and there are a great many persons of that description. 

Mr. Mercer. The Constitution is objectionable in many points, but in none jaen 
than the present He objected to the footing on which the qualification waa pu^ hat 
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pftxtkidftrij to the mode of election by the people. The people cannot know and judge 
^ the character of candidates. The wor^ poeaible choice will be made. He quoted 
Ibe case of the Senate in Virginia, a« an example in point. The people in towns can unile 
their Totee in favor of one favorite, and bj that means always prevail over the people of 
the conntry, who, being dispersed, will scatter their votes among a variety of fsandidates. 

Mr. Rutledge thought the idea of restraining the right of soflhige to the freeholders a 
¥ery unadvised one. It would create division among the people, and make enemies of 
•fl those who shouUI be excluded. 

On the question for stiiking out, as moved by Mr. €k>Qvertieiir Morris, from the word 
** qualification" to the end of the third article, — 

Delaware — aye, 1 ; New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Yirginia, North Carolina, South Carolina — no, 7 ; Maryland, divided ; Georgia, not 
fraseot 6 JBlUotfe, p. 386. 

Mr. Mercer, expressed his dislike of the whole plan, and his opinion that it never 
conld succeed. 

Mr. Gorham. He had never seen any inconvenience from allowing such as were not 
freeholders to vote, though it had long been tried. The elections in Philadelphia, New 
Tork, and Boston, where the merchants and mechanics vole, are at least as good as 
those made by freeholders only. The case in England was not accurately stated ye»> 
teday, (by Mr. Madison.) The cities and large towns are not the seat of crown influence 
and corruption. These prevail in the boroughs, and not on account of the right which 
those who were not freeholders had to vote, but of the smallness-of the number who 
vote. The people have been long accustomed to this right in various parts of America, 
and will never allow it to be abridged. We must consult their rooted prejudices, if we 
aspect theif concurrence in our propositions. 

Mr. Mercer did not object so Qiuch to an election by the people at large, including 
auch as were not freeholders, as to- their being left to make their choice without any 
Caidance. He hinted that candidates ought to be nominated by the State Legislatures. 

On the question for agreeing to Article 4, sect. 1, it passed, nem. eon, 5 Elliott* e De- 
kaU9,p.3S8. 

The Conyentidn haviDg thas agreed apon the qnalifications requisite 
for electors, the inquiry next arises what were those qnalifications, at 
that time, in the respective States ? An answer to which cannot be 
better gi?en than in the following remarks of Mr. Warner, in the Ame- 
rican Heview: 

There was some variety in the anangements of the different States upon the subject. 
They were uniform in principle, however, with not more than one exception that I know 
of, in a point of consequence. The age of competency for voting was fixed it twenty- 
one years. Not that younger persons might not often be possessed of the requisite 
knowledge and judgment for that purpose, but because the majority of minors would 
mot be likely to postass them, and a general rule was necessary. The condition of a 
ahort local residence was imposed, say from six to twelve months— not that persons 
from beyond the county line would in all cases be deficient in intelligence and trust- 
worthiness for the duty, but because it was thought best in general that they should 
know and he known in the neighborhood. And what is more remarkable, there was a 
Ibrther condition added, to the effect tliat every elector must have a etake in the county 
(and for the most part it must be within the county where he used his privilege) in ike 
tkape of property. Generally speaking, this stake must be a freehold, though the 
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alternation of personal estate was deemed admissible in some pkces. With the siDglt 
exception, I believe, of PennsylTania, the whole Union was of one mind as to this dttp 
racteristic circumstance, of holding a property quaUficaiion indispensable. - Evsn 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, under their colonial charters, concurred in it. The amounts 
specified were dififerent in different places, and each State had its own form of words 
to express the intent I have not the New Hampshire Constitution of 1783 now befcrs 
me. In Massachusetts, the rule was, ** a freehold estate within Che commonwealth, of 
the annual income of three pounds, or any estate of the value of silty pounds;** in New 
York, it was ** a freehold of the value of twenty pounds within the county," or a lecs^ 
hold " of the yearly value of forty shillings," provided the voter should also ** have been 
rated and actually paid taxes to the State." In New Jersey, " fifty pounds prodamatioB 
money" was to be the measure of competency. In Pennsylvania, to have paid taxes 
was enough, " provided always that the sons of frteholdtrt should be allowed to vol% 
although they had not paid taxes." This was shaving dose. By the Constitution of 
Maryland it was declared, " that every man having property in, a common interest 
with, and attachment to the community, ought to have a right of suffrage ;** which right 
was thereupon given to actual residents, ** having freeholds of five acres of land in 
their respective counties," or possessing <* property in the Stste above the value of thirty 
pounds ;" connected with a county residence ** of one whole year next preceding the 
election," in which they might claim a sufirage. Virginia is understood to have agreed 
in practice with the other States, but the Constitution merely says the right of suffirsge 
is *< to remain as at present," and I have not found the law containing the particnlaiik 
In North Carolina, the vote for senators depended on ** a freehold of fifty acres of 
laud," while as to members of the other house no similar rule existed. In Sooth Ce* 
rolina, *' every free white man, who acknowledged the being of a God, and* believed in 
a future state of rewards and punishments," and who also ** had a freehold of at least 
fifty acres of land, or a town lot, and had been legally seized and possessed of the amie 
lor six months previous tt> the election" when he claimed his franchise, *< or had paid t 
tax the preceding year, or was taxable the prepent year, at least six months previous Id 
such election, in a sum equal to the tax on fifty acres of land," was held a duly quali- 
fied elector. And in Georgia, a man was such an elector, who was of lawful age and 
had resided six 'months in the State, provided he was *< possessed, in his own right, of 
ten pounds value, and liable to pay tax in the State, or who was of any mechanical 
trade." Such are all the facts of the case in this aspect of it. 

If not mistaken, a freehold qaalification for electors for either branch 
of the South Carolina Legislature is still required, and it is probably the 
only State now in which that qaalification is unconditionally required ; 
but in all the States there are still certain conditions annexed to the right 
of Toting for members of the State Legislature. 

In Rhode Island, the suffrage is vested in all naiwe citizens of the 
United States, who have resided in the State two years, and in the town 
in which they propose to vote six months, and who have been registered 
in the town clerk's office seven days before the election, and paid within 
one year a tax of one dollar ; all naturalized cUizens are required, in 
addition to the preceding qualifications, to possess real estate in the place 
they wish to vote, worth $134 over all incumbrances, or which rents for 
$7 per annum. 
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In !^ew Hampshire, a tax qaalification is reqoired. So in Massacha- 
setts, and a residence of one vear in the State, and six months in the 
place the vote is offered. 

In Connecticut, a voter is required to have gained a settlement in the 
State, to have resided six months preceding the election in the town, 
and to have a freehold of the yearly value of $1 in the State ; or shall 
have performed military duty for one year next preceding, or shall have 
paid a tax witbia the year, and shall susUiin a good moral character. 

In Vermont, one' year's residence, and a " quiet and peaceable beha- 
Tior" is required. 

In New Jersey, one year's residence in the State, and five months in 
the place the vote is offered, is required. 

In Pennsylvania, a residence of one year in the State, ten days before 
the election in the place the vote is offered, and the payment of a tax 
within two years, which shall have been assessed at least ten days pre- 
TioQs to the election. 

So in the southern States. In Virginia, by the Constitution of 1851, 
a residence of two years in the State, and one year in the county, city or 
town, is required ; in South Oarolina, a residence of two years in the 
State, and having been possessed of a freehold of fifty acres of land, or 
a town lot, at least six months before the election, or, not having such 
fk^ebold or town lot, having been a resident in the election district six 
months, and paid a tax the preceding year of three shillings ; in Georgia, 
a residence of six months and the payment of tax ; in Louisiana, two years' 
residence, but no riaturalized citizen can vote until two years after he 
becobe^i a ciiizen ; in Kentucky, one year's residence, and the payment 
of tax ; and so in all of them, with but little variation in the terms. 

In the western States, one year's residence, and in some of them less, is 
the only qualitication, except, perhaps, Ohio, \rhich requires the payment 
of a tax. 

It may, therefore, be justly assumed, as Chancellor Kent states, that 
the House of Representatives of the United States represents the whole 
body of the American people. 1 KenVs GommenlarieSy 229. Certainly 
it does — all who have an interest in the government, and whom the States 
deem proper persons to exercise the elective franchise. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

BASIS OF BEPBESEMTAnON. 

Many other provisions might be referred to ; but enough haTe already 
been noticed to show the com))lex structure of the United States Gorem- 
ment, as compared with a simple and pure democracy. It may, however, 
not be out of place yet to refer to the compromise in regard to the repre- 
sentation of the States in the Senate, and the basis of representation in 
the House of Representatives, now so frequently found fault with, and 
complained of, but without which the Constitution could have never been 
formed, nor the Union established. It was the vexed question, which 
caused more anxious deliberation and discussion, and was attended with 
more embarrassment, than any other subject ; and a brief view of the deli- 
berations of the Convention in relation to it will explain the reasons fbr 
the compromise finally agreed upon, as well as the danger now to be 
apprehended from any attempt to disturb it. 

The second resolution of the senes proposed by Mr. Randolph was in 
these words : " That the rights of suffrage in the National Legislatore 
ought to be proportioned to the quotas of contribution, or to the nnmber 
of free inhabitants, as the one or the other rule may seem best in different 
cases." This Col. Hamilton moved to amend, by making it read : " That 
the rights of suffrage in the National Legislature ought to be propor^ 
tioned to the number of free inhabitants.'' Mr. Madison then moved, 
** that the equality of suffrage, established by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, ought not to prevail in the National Legislature, and that an equal 
ratio of representation ought to be substituted," which was seconded by 
Gonvemeur Morris, " and being generally relished, would have been agreed 
to," but for the interposition of Mr. Read of Delaware, as will appear 
ftom the following extract from the proceedings : 

*■ Mr. Read moved that tbe whole clauee relating to thot point of repreaentatioD be 
postponed ; reminding the committee that the deputies from Delaware were restrained 
bj their commis8ion from assenting to any change of the rule of suffrage ; and in cms 
such a change should be fixed on, it might become their duty to retire from the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Gouvemeur Morris observed, that the valuaMe assistance of those membcn 
could not be lost without real concern ; and that so early a proof of discord in the Con- 
▼ention, as tbe secession of a State, would add- much to the regret; that the change 
proposed was, however, so fundamental an article in a National Government, that it 
GQuld not be dispensed with. Mr. Madison observed, that, whatever reason might have 
exbted for the equality of suffrage when the Union was a federal one among sovereign 
States, it must cease when a Nutional Gpvcrnment should be put into the place. In 
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die Ibnner c«m, the ads of Congrea depended so much for their efficacy on the co- 
operation of the States, that theae 'had a weight, both unthm and widiont Congreaa, 
nearly in proportion to their extent and importance. In the latter caae, aa the acta of 
the General GoTemment would take effect without the intervention of the State Legi*- 
Jatarea, a vote from a small State would have the name efficacy and importance as a 
vote firom a large one, and there waa the same reason for difierent numbera of repreaent»- 
tives from difierent Statea, aa fh>m countiea of difierent eztento within particular States. 
He suggested, aa an expedient for at once taking the sense of the members on this point, 
and saving die Delaware deputies from embarrassment, that the question should be 
taken in committee, and the clause on report to the House, be postponed without a ques- 
tion there. This, however, did not appear to aafisfy Mr. Read. By several it waa 
observed, that no just construction of the act of Delaware could require or justify a 
aeceasion of her deputies, even if the resolution were to be carried through the House 
■a wen aa the committee. It was finally agreed, however, that the clause should be 
postponed* it being understood that, in the event, the proposed change of representa- 
tion would certainly be agreed to, no objection or difficulty being atarted from any 
odier quarter than from Delaware. 6 EUioWa Dtb^ 185. 

; When the flubject was resamed, Jadge Brearly and Mr. Patterson, 
both from New Jersey, led off in speeches against the provision, and 
declared their nncompromising and irreconcilable hostility to it. 

Judge Brearly said he ** was sorry that any question on this point was brought into 
view. It had becin much agitated in Congress at the time of forming the Confederal 
tion, and was then rightly settled, by allowing to each sovereign State an equal vote. 
Otherwise, the smaller States must have been destroyed instead of being saved. The 
substitution of a ratio, he admitted, carried fairness on the fiice of it : but, on a deeper 
examination, was unfair and unjust Judging of the disparity of the States by the' 
quota of Congress, Tirginia would have sixteen votes, and Georgia bnt one. A like 
proportion to the others will make the whole number ninety. There will be three large 
States, and ten small ones. The large States, by which be meant Massachusetts, Penn* 
sylvania, and Virginia, will carry every thing before them." " When the proposition 
fer destroying the equality of votes came forward, he was astonished, he was alarmed. 
Is it fair, then, it will be asked, that Georgia ahould have an equal vote with Virginia 1 
He would not say it waa— what remedy, then 1 One only ; that a map of the United 
States be spread out, that all the existing boundaries be erased, and that a new partition 
of the whole be made into thirteen equal parts.*' 

Mr.4^atter8on followed hini in a similar strain, and concladed thus : 
<* New Jersey will never confederate on the plan before the committee. She would 

be swallowed up. He had rather submit to a monarch, to a despot, than to such a fate. 

He would not only oppose the plan here, but, on his return home, do every thing in his 

power to defeat it there." 

The following discussion then ensued : — 

Mr. Wilson hoped, if the Confederacy should be dissolved, that a majority — nay^ 
a minority of the States would unite for their safety. He entered elaborately into the 
defence of a proportional representation, stating, for his first position, that, as all 
authority was derived from the people, equal numbers of people ought to have an equal 
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number of representatives, and different numbers of people, diflerent nambera of inepro 
sentatives. This principle bad been improperljr violated in the Omfederation, owing to 
the urgent circumstances of the times. •••••• 

Representatives of different districts ought clearly to hold the same proportion to each 
other, as their respective constituents hold to each other. If the small States will not 
confederate on this plan, Pennsylvania, and he presumed some other States, would not 
confederate on any other. We have been told that each St^te being sovereign, all an 
equal. S^> each man is naturally a sovereign oyer himself; and all men are therefore na- 
turally equal. . Can he retain this equality when he becomes a member of civil govern- 
ment 1 He cannot As little can a sovereign State, when it becomes a member of the 
Federal Government. If New Jersey will not part with her sovereignty, it is vain fo 
talk of government. A new partition of the States is desirable, but evidently and to- 
tally impracticable. 

Mr. Sherman proposed, that the proportion of suffrage in the first branch should be 
according to the respective numbers of free inhabitants; and that in Uie second 
branch, or Senate, each State should have one vote and dq more. He said, as the 
States would remain possessed of certain individual rights, each Slate ought to be aUs 
to protect itself; otherwise, a few large States will rule the rest The House of Lords 
in England, he observed, hsd certain particular rights under the Constitution, and 
hence they have an equal vote in the House of Commons, that they may be able to de- 
fend their rights. 

Mr. Rutledge proposed, that the proportion of sufirsge in the first branch should bs 
according to the quotas of contribution.. The justice of this rule, he said, could nut 
be contested. 

Mr. Butler urged the same idea; adding, that money was power; and that ii» 
States ought to have weight in the government in proportion to their wealth. 

Mr. King and Mr. WiUkin, in order to bring the question to a point, moved, ** that 
the right of suffrage in the first branch of the National Legislatiire ought not to be 
according to the rule established in the Articles of Confederation ; but according to 
some equitable ratio of representation." The clause, so far as it related to suffrage in 
the first blanch, was postponed, in order to consider this motion. [In the printed 
Journal, Mr. Rutledge is named as the seconder of the motion.] 

Mr. Dickinson contended for the actual contributions of the States, as the rule of 
their representation and suffrage in the first branch ; by thus connecting the interests of the 
States with their duty, the latter would be sure to Ite performed. 

Mr. King remarked, that it was uncertain what mode might be used in levying a 
nstional revenue; but that it wss probable imposts would be one source of it. If the 
acixiul contributions were to be the rule, the non-importing States, ss Connectkut and 
New Jersey, would be in a sad condition indeed. It might so hsppen that thc^ would 
have no representation. This situation of particular States had always been one 
powerful argument in fiivor of the five per cent* impost 

The question being about to be put, Dr. Franklin said he had thrown 
his ideas of the matter on a paper ; which Mr. Wilson read to the Com- 
mittee in the words following : — 

Mr. Chairman : It has given me great pleasure to observe, that till this point — tht 
proportion of representation — came before us, our debates were carried on with greal 
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coolness and temper. If any thing of a contrary kind has on this occasion appeared, 
I hope it will not be repeated ; for we are sent heie to coruuHt not to contend, 
• •••••••• 

** But, sir, in the present mode of voting by States, it is equally in the power of the 
lesser States to swallow op the greater; and this is mathematieally demonstrable. Sup. 
pose, for example, that seven smaller Urates had each three members in the House, and 
the six farger to have, one with another, six members ; and that, upon a question, two 
members of each small State should be in the affirmative, and one in the negative, they 
would make, affirmatives, fourteen ; negatives, se%'en ; and that all the larger States 
should be unanimously in the negative, they would make, negatives, thirty -six ; in all, 
affirmatives, fourteen ; negatives, forty-three. 

" It is, then, apparent, that the fourteen carry the question against the forty-three, and 
-the minority overpowers the majority, contrary to the common practice of assemblies in 
all countries and ages. 

** The greater Slates, sir, are naturally as unwilling to have their property left in the 
disposition of the smaller, as the smaller are to have theirs in the dispofiition of the 
'greater. An honorable gentlemen has, to avoid this difficulty, hinted a proposition of 
aqualizing the States. It appears to me an equitable one, and I should, for my own 
part, not be against such a measure, if it might be found practicable. Formerly, indeed, 
when almost every province had a diffi>rent constitution, — some with greater, others 
with fewer privileges, — it was of importance to the borderers, when their boundaries 
were contested, whether by running the division lines, they were placed on one side or 
fhe other. At present, when nuch difTerences are done away, it b less material. The 
interests of a State are made up of the interesttof its individual members. If they are 
not injured, the State is not injured. Small States are more easily well and happily 
governed than large ones. If, therefore, in surh an equal division, it should be found 
necessary to diminish Pennsylvania, I should not be averse to the giving a part of it 
to New Jersey, and another to Delaware. But as there would probably be considerable 
difficulty in adjusting such a division, and, however equally made at first, it would be 
continually varying by the augmentation of inhabitants in some States, and their fixed 
proportion in others, and thence frequently occasion new divisions; I beg leave to 
propose, for the consideration of the committee, another mode, which appears to me to 
be as equitable, more easily carried into practice, and more permanent in iu nature. 

** Let the weakest State say what proportion of money or force it is able and willing to 
furnish for the general purposes of the Uqion ; 

** Let all the others oblige themselves to furnish each an equal proportion ; 

** The whole of these joint supplies to be absolutely in the disposition of Congress ; 

**The Congress, in this case, to be composed of an equal number of delegates from 
each Sta^e ; 

** After their decisions to be by the majority of individual voting ; 

*' If these joint and equal supplies should, on particular occasions, not be sufficient, 
let Congress make requisitions on the richer and more powerful States for further aids, 
to be voluntarily affi)rded, leaving to each State the right of considering the necessity 
and utility of the aid desired, and of giving more or less, as it should be found pmper. 

*♦ This mode is not new — it was formerly practiced with success by the British gov- 
ernment with respect to Ireland and the colonies. We sometimes gave even more than 
they expected, or thought just to accept ; and, in the last war, carried on while we were 
united, they gave us back in five years a million sterling. We should prolmbly have 
continued such voluntary contributions, whenever the occasions appeared to require 
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tiiem, for the common good of the empire. It w«8 not tiH thej chose to (broe 11% toad 
to deprive us of the merit and pleasure of voliiiitary contnbatkma, that we refiued aad 
resisted. These contributions, however, were to he dupoaed of at the pleaanre of a 
govemment in which we had no representative. I am, therefore, pemaded, tfiat they 
will not be refused to one in which the representation ahal! be eqnaL 

** My learned colleague (Mr. Wilson) has already mentioned, that the prasent mrthnd 
of voting by States was submitted to originally by Congress under a eonvictioQ of ita in^ 
propriety, inequality, and injustice. This appears in the words of the reaolation. It is 
of the sixth of September, 1774. The words are, — 

" * Resohed, That, in determining questions m this Congress, each colony or province 
shall have one vote ; the Congress not being possesied oC or at present able to prDcme, 
materials for ascertaining the importance of each colony.' " 

On the question for agreeing to Mr. King's and Mr. Wilson's motion, it paaaed in die 
affirmative. 

Maraachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Candina, 
Georgia — aye, 7 ; New York, New Jersey, Delaware— no, 3 ; Maryland, divided. 5 £A 
UiOfg Debates 179. 

When the sabject was sobseqiiently resumed, Lather Martin spoke al 
great length, contending that the Oeneral GoTemment ought to be 
formed for the States, and not for indiyiduals. Messrs. Lansing and 
Dayton moved to strike out the word nott so that the article should read 
'Hhat the right of suffrage in the. first branch ought to be according to 
the rule established by the Confederation," when a very long and able 
discussion ensued, from which the following is extracted : 

Mr. Williamson thought that, if any political truth could be grounded on mathema- 
tical demonstration, it was, that, if the States were equally sovereign now, and parted 
with equal proportions of sovereignty, they would remain equally sovereign. He 
could not comprehend how the smaller States would be injured in that case, and wished 
some gentlemen would vouchsafe a solution of it He observed that the small States, 
if they had a plurality of votes, would have an interest in throwing the bordens off 
their own Rhoulders on those of the large ones. He begged that the expected addition 
of new States from the westward might be taken in view. They would be small States; 
they would be poor States ; they would be unable to pay in proportion to their nnmberai, 
their distance from market rendering the produce of their labor leas valuable ; tfaey would 
consequently be tempted to combine for the purpose of laying burdens on commerce and 
consumption, which would fall with greater weight on the old States. 

Mr. Madison said, he was much disposed to concur in any expedient, not ineonsiat- 
ent with fundamental principles, that could remove the difficulty concerning the nile 
of representation. But he could neither be convinced that the rule contended for was 
just, nor that it w>as necessary for the safety of the small States against the large onea; 
That it was just, had been conceded by Mr. Brearly and Mr. Phtteraon themaelvea. 
The expedient proposed by them was a new partition of the territory of the United 
States. The fallacy of the reasoning drawn from the equality of so v ere ig n States, m 
the formation of compacts, lay in confounding mere treaties, in which were s pec ii ed 
certain duties to which the parties were to be bound, and certain ruiea by whidi thdr 
subjects were to be reciprocally governed in their interoourae, with a compact bj which 
an authority was created paramount to the parties, and making laws for the goveni> 
went of them. •••••••• 
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Whj sue counties of the same States represented in proportinQ of their numhen 1 Is 
il because the representatives are chosen by the people themselves 1 So will be tlie 
representatives in the National Legislature. Is it because the lai^ger have more at 
stake than the smaller 1 The case will be the same with the larger and smaller Sutes^ 
Is it because the laws are to operate iipmodiately on their persons and property. 
The same ie the case, in. some degree, as the Articles of Confederation stand ;. the same 
win be the case, in a fiur greater degree, under the plan proposed to be substituted. la 
the cases of captures, of piracies, and of ofienders in a federal army, the property and 
persons of individuals depend on the laws of Congress. By the plan proposed, a com- 
plete power of taxation — the highest prerogative of supremacy-^is proposed to be vested 
in the National Government. Many other powers are added, which assimilate it to the 
government of individual States. * * * In a word, the two extremes before ua 
are a perfect separation, and a perfect incorporation of the thirteen States. In the first 
ease, they would be independent nations, subject to no law but the law of nations. In 
the last, they would be mere counties of one entire republic, subject to one common law. 
In the first caae, the smaller States would have every thing to fear from the larger. In 
Ihe last, they would have nothing to fear. The true policy of the small States, tbere- 
Ibfe, lies in promoting those principles, and that form of government which will most 
approximate the States to the condition of counties. Another consideration may ba 
added. If the General Government be feeble, the larger States, distrusting its contin- 
uance, and foreseeing that their importance and security may depend on their own 
«Bd and strength, will never submit to a partition. Give to the General Government 
tofilcient energy and permanency, and you remove the objection. Gradual partitions 
of the large and junctions of the small States will be facilitated, and time may effect 
that equalization which is wished for by the small States now, but can never be accom- 
plished at once. 

Mr. Wilson. The leading argument of those who contend for equality of votes among 
the States, is, that the States, as such, being equal, and being represented, not as districts 
of individnab, but in their political and corporate capacities, are entitled to an equality of 
•afiirage. According te.thu mode of reasoning, the representation of the boroughs in 
England, which has been allowed on all hands to be the rotten part of the Constitution, 
is perfipctly right and proper. They are, like the States, represented in their corporate 
capacity ; like the States, therefore, they are entitled to equal voices — Old Sarum to as 
many as London. And, instead of the injury supposed hitherto to be done to London, 
the true ground of complaint lies with Old Sarum : for London, instead of two, which 
is her proper share, send^ four representatives to Parliament. 

Mr. Sherman. The question is, not what rights naturally belong to man» but bow 
they may be most equally and effectually guarded in society. And if some give up more 
than others, in order to obtain this end, there can be no room for complaint. To do 
otherwise, to require an equal concession from all, if it would create danger to the rights 
of some, would be sacrificing the end to the means. The rich man who enters into 
society along with the poor man gives up more than the poor man, yet, with an equal 
▼ote, he is equally safe. Were he to have more votes than the poor man, in proportion 
to his superior stake, the rights of the poor man would immediately cease to be secure. 
This consideration prevailed when the Articles of Confederation were formed. 

Dr. Johnson. The controversy must be endless whilst gentlemen diffbr in the 
grounds of thebr arguments : those on one side considering the States as districts of peo- 
ple composing one political society, those on the other considering them as so many 
political societies. The &ct is, that the States do exist as societies, and a government 
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«. 
U to be formed for them in their political capacity, a« well as for the individaalB oofB- 
poaing them. Doea it not seem to follow, that if the Statea, as auch, are to ezia^ thej 
must be armed with some power of self-defence ! This is the idea of Col. Maaon, who 
appears to have looked to the bottom of this matter. Besides the aristocratic and other 
interests, which ought to have the means of defending ihemselvea, the States have their 
interests as such, and are equally entitled to like means. On the whole, he thought that 
as, in some respects, the States are to be considered in their political capacity, and, in 
otbers, as districts of individual citizens, the two ideas embraced on different aides, 
instead of being opposed to each other, ought to be combined — that in one branch tha 
people ought to be represented, and in the other the Slates. 

Mr. Gorhara. The States, as now confederated, have no doubt a right to refuse to 
be consuhdated, or to be formed into any new system. But he wished the small States, 
which seemed most ready to object, to consider which are to give up most, they or the 
larger ones. He conceived that a rupture of the Union would be an event ouhappy fan 
all ; but surely the large States would be least unable to take care of themselves, and to 
make connections with one another. "The weaker, therefore, were most interested in 
establishing some general system for maintaining order. If, among individuals ooni- 
posed partly of weak and partly strong, the former most need the protection of Jaw 
and government, the case is exactly the same with weak and powerful States. What 
would be the situation of Delaware, (for these things, he found, must be spoken out, 
and it might as well be done at first as last,) what would be the situation of ]>elawaia 
in case of the separation of the States 1 Mould she not be at the mercy of Pennsylva- 
nia 1 Would not her true interest lie in being consolidated with her, and oaghc ahe not 
now wish for such a union with Pennsylvania, under one government, as will put it oaC 
of the power of Pennsylvania to oppress her ? Nothing can be more ideal than the dan- 
ger apprehended by the States from tlieir being formed into one nation. * * • On tht 
whole, he considered a union of the States as necessai^ to their happiness, and a firm 
general government as necessary to their union. He should consider it his duty, if his 
colleagues viewed the matter in the same light he did, to stay here as long as any other 
State would remain with them, in order to agree on some plan that could» with pro- 
priety, be recommended to the people. 

Mr. Ellsworth did not despair. He still trusted that some good plan of government 
would be devised and adopted. 

Mr. Read. He should have no objection to the system if it were truly national, hat it 
has too much of a federal mixture in it The little States, he thought, had not much to 
fear. He suspected that the large States felt their want of energy, and wished for a 
general government to supply the defect. Massachuaetts was evidently laboring andcr 
her weakness, and he believed Delaware would not be in much danger if in her neigh* 
borhood. Delaware had enjoyed tranquillity, and he flattered himself would continue to 
^ do so. He was not, however, so selfish as not to wish for a good general gov^rnmeoL 
In order to obtain one, the whole States must be incorporated. If the States remain, 
the representatives of the large ones will stick together, and carry every thing bafote 
them. The Bxecutive, also, will be chosen under the influence of this partiality, and 
will betray it in his administration. These jealousies are inseparable from the acfaeoie 
of leaving the States in existence. They must be done away. The ungranted lands^ 
also, which have been assumed by particular States, must be given up. He repeated 
his approbation of the plan of Mr. Hamilton, and wished it to be suhetitnted for that m 
the table. 

Mr. Madison agreed with Dr. Johnaon, that the mixed nature of the govennMol 
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oagbt to be kept in view, but thought too mach stress was laid on the rank of the 
States as political societies. There was a gradation, he obeerved, from the smallest 
corporation, with the most limited powers, to the largest empire, with the most perfect 
■ovvreignt^. He pointed out the limitations of the sovereignty of the States, as now 
oonfiBderated. Their laws, in relation to the paramount law of the Confederacy, were 
mnmlogous to that of by-laws to the supreme law within a State. Under the proposed 
government, the powers of the States vrill be much further reduced. According to the 
views of every tnember, the General Gk>vemment will have powers &r beyond those 
exercised by the British Parliament when the States were part of the British Empire. 
It wiU, in particular, have the power, without the consent of the State Legislatures, 
to levy money directly from the people themselves, and, therefore, not to divest such 
unequai portions of the people as composed the several States of an equtU voice, would 
subject the sjrstem to the reproaches and evils which have resulted from the vicious 
lepreaentation in Gneat Britain. 

He entreated the gentlemen representing the small States to renounce a principle 
which was confessedly unjust, which could never be admitted, and which, if admitted, 
mnat infuse mortality into a Constitution which he wished to last fbrever. He prayed 
tkem to ponder well the consequences of suffering the Confederacy to go to pieces. It 
kad been said diat the want of energy in the large States would be a security to 
the smalL It was forgotten that this want of energy proceeded from the supposed security 
sf the States against all external danger. Let each State depend on itself for its 
•eeurity, and let apprehensions arise of danger from distant powers or from neighboring 
States, and the hnguishing condition of all the States, large as well as small, would 
soon be transformed into vigorous and high*toned governments. His great fear was, 
diat their governments would then have too much energy ; that this might not onlj be 
formidable in the large to the small States, but frital to the internal liberty of all. The 
MonO oausee which have rendered the old world the theatre of incessant wars, and have 
banished liberty from the face of it, would soon produce the same effects here. The 
weakness and jealousy of the small States would quickly introduce some regular 
military force, against sodden danger from their powerful neighbors. The example 
would be followed by others, and would soon become universal. In time of actual war, 
great discretionary powers are constantly given to the executive magistrate. Constant 
npprehensioii of war has the same tendency to render the head too large for the body. 
A atandiog military force, with an overgrown executive, will not long be safe companions 
of liberty. The means of defence against foreign danger have been always the instruments 
of tyranny at hone. Among the Romans it was a standing maxim, to excite a war 
whenever a revolt was apprehended. Throughout all Europe, the armies kept up under 
the pretext of defending, have enslaved, the people. It is perhaps, questionable, 
whether the best concerted system of absolute power in Europe could maintain itself, in 
a situation where oo alarms of external danger could tame the people to the domestic 
yoke. The insular situation of Great Britain was the principal cause of her being an 
exception to the general fete of Europe. It has rendered less defence necessary, and 
admitted a kind of defence which could not be used for the purpose of oppression. 
These consequences, he conceived, ought to be apprehended, whether the States should 
nui into a total separation from each other, or should enter into partial confederacies. 
Either event would be truly deplorable, and those who might be accessary to either 
eoold never be forgiven by their country, nor by themselves. 

Bfr. Hamilton observed, that individuals formmg political societies modify their rights 
difiarentiy, with regard to suffirage. Examples of it are ffmad in all the States. In 
19 
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aD of them some individuals arc deprived of the right altogether, not having tae reqiiMili 
qualification of property. In some of the States the right of suffivge is allowed m 
some cases and refused in others. To vote for a member in one branch, a certain 
quantum of property, to vote for a member in another branch of the LegisUtiin^ a 
higher . quantum of property is required. In like manner, States may modify tfaoir 
right of suffrage differently, the large States exercising a larger, the smaller a i 
share of it. But as States are a collection of individaal men, which ought we to i 
most, the rights of the people composing them, or of the artificial beings resulted horn. 
the composition ? Nothing could be more preposterous or absurd than to sacrifiee the 
former to the latter. It has been said that, if the smaller States renounce their eguaiUy^ 
they renounce, at the same time, their liberty. The truth is, it is a contest for 
not for liberty. Will the men composing the small States be less free than those < 
posing the larger? The State of Delaware, having forty thousand souls, will lose j 
if she has one-tenth only of the votes allowed to Pennsylvania, having four hundred 
thousand; but will the people of Delaware be test free, if each citizen has an equal vote 
with each citizen of Pennsylvania? He admitted that common residence within the 
same State would produce a certain degree of attachment, and that this prindi^e might- 
have a certain influence on public affairs. He thought, however, that this might, by 
some precautions, be in a great measure excluded, and that no material inconv 
could result from it, as there could not be any ground for combination among the ( 
whose influence was most dreaded. The only considerable distinction of faiteresto by 
between the carrying and non-carrying States, which divides, instead of uniting, the 
larger States. No considerable inconvenience had been found from the division of tlis 
State of New York into different districts of different sizes. 

Some of the consequences of a dissolution of the Union, and the establishment of 
partial confederacies, had been pointed out. He would add another of a most 
nature. Alliances will immediately be formed with different rival and hostile 
of Europe, who will foment disturbances among ourselves, and make us parties to ail 
their own quarrels. Foreign nations having American dominion, are, and most bs, 
jealous of us. Their representatives betray the utmost anxiety for our &te; and for 
the result of this meeting, which must have an essential influence on it It had beea 
said, that respectability in the eyes of foreign nations was not the object at which w 
aimed ; that the proper object of republican government was domestic tratiqaillity and 
happiness. This was an ideal distinction. No government coald give oa traaquiDi^ 
and happiness at home, which did not possess sufficient stability and strength lo make 
us respectable abroad. This vras the critical moment for forming sach a govemmsnt 
We should run every risk in trusting to future amendments. As yet we retain the habits 
of Union. We are weak, and sensible of our weakness. Henceforward, the motives 
will become feebler, and the difiiculties greater. It is a miracle that we are now here, 
exercising our tranquil and free deliberations on the subject It would be »TiHfy^ te 
trust to future miracles. A thousand causes must obstruct a reproduction of them. 

Mr. Pierce considered the equality of votes under the Confoderation as the great somet 
of the public difficulties. The members of Congress were advocates for loeal advaa* 
tages. State distinctions must be sacrificed as for as the genenl good required, but 
without destroying the States. Though from a small State, he folt himself a dtban of 
the United States. 

Mr. Gerry urged, that we never were independent States, were not sach nofw, aad 
never could be, even on the principle of the Confederation. The States, and the adfo- 
eates for them, were intoxicated with the idea of their mniereigrUj^ He wis a i 
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of Congress at the time the Federal Articles were formed. The injustice of allowing 
each State an equal vote was long insisted on. He voted for it, but it was against his 
judgment, snd under the pressure of public danger, and the obstinacy of the lesser 
States. The present Confederation he considered as dissolving. The fate of the Union 
will be decided by the Convention. If they do not agree on something, few delegates 
will probably be appointed to Congress. If they do, Congress will probably be kept up 
till the new system should be adopted. He lamented that, instead of coming here like 
a band of brothers, belonging to the same family, we seemed to have brought with us 
the spirit of political negotiators. 

Mr. L. Martin remarked, that the language of the States being aoeereign and 
ind^enderU, was once familiar and understood ; though it seemed now so strange and 
obscure. He read those passages in the Articles of Confederation which describe them 
IB that language. 

On the question, as moved by Mr. Lansing, Shall the word " not" be struck out 1 — 

C<»inecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware — ftye, 4 ; Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 6 ; Maryland, divided. 

On the motion to agree to the clause as reported, ** that the rble of sufirage in the 
ftrst branch ought not to be according to that established by the Articles of the 
CoDlederttion :"— 

Massadiusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — 
aye, 6 ; Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware — no, 4 ; Maryland, divided. 
5 Biiioit'a Deb^ 257. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BASIS OF REPRESENTATION — CONTINUED. 

Mb. Ellsworth moTed, ** that the rule of suffrage in the second branch 
be the same as that established bj the Articles of Confederation." He 
said:— » 

He was sorry, on the whole, he said, that the vote just passed had determined against 
tfak rule in the first branch. He hoped it would becolie a ground of compromise with 
regard to the second branch. We were partly national, partly federal. The propor- 
tional representation in the first branch was confbrroable to the national principle, and 
would secure the large States against the small. An equality of voices was conformable 
U> the federal principle, and was necessary to secure the small States against the large. 
Be trusted that on this middle ground a compromise would take place. He did not see 
thmt it could on aiiy other, and if no compromise should take place, our meeting would 
not only be in vain, but worse than vain. • • • He would mention another considera- 
tion of great weight. The existing Confederation was founded on the equality of the 
States in the article of suffrage, — was it meant to pay no regard to this antecedent 
plighted fidth T Let a strong executive, a judiciary, and legislative power, be created, 
but let not too much be attempted, by which all may be lost He was not in general a 
hall^way man, yet he preferred doing half the good we could, rather than do nothing at 
dL The other half may be added when the necessity AaH be more fblly experienced. 
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Mr. Baldwin should vote againtt the motion of Mr. Ellsworth, thoagh he did not tike 
the resolution es it stood in the report of the Committee of the Whole. He thought the 
second branch ought to be the representative of property, and that, in forming it, Iben- 
fore, some reference ought to be had to the relative wealth of their constitiiants, and to ' 
the principles on which the Senate of Massachusetts was constituted. 

Mr. Wilson did not expect such a motion after the establishment of the eoatnuy pmi- 
dple in the first branch, and considering the reasons which would oppose it, even if an 
equal vote had been allowed in the first branch. The gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Ellsworth) had pronounced that, if the motion should not be acceded to, of all the 
States north of Pennsylvania, one only would agree to any general government. ' He 
entertained more favorable hopes of Connecticut and of the other Northern Statas. He 
hoped the alarms exceeded their cause, and that they would not abandon a country to 
which they were bound by so many strong and endearing ties. But should the deplored 
event happen, it n^ould neither stagger his sentiments nor his duty. If the mioority of 
the people of America refuse to coalesce with the majority on just and proper principles, 
if a separation must take place, it could never happen on better grounds. The voles of 
yesterday against the just principle of representation were as twenty-two to ninety of 
the people of America. Taking the oinnions to be the same on this point, and he was 
sure, if there was any room for change, it could not be on the side of the majority, — the 
question will be. Shall less than one-fourth oi' the United States withdraw th ems elv es 
from the Union, or shall more than three-fourths renounce the inherent, indisputable^ 
and unalienable rights of men, in favor of the artificial system of States t If issue mcst 
be joined, it was on this point he would choose to join it. 

Mr. Ellsworth. The capital objection of Mr. Wilson, ** that the minority will rule 
the majority," is not true. The power is given to the few to save them from being 
deMroyed by the many. If an equality of votes had been given to them in both 
branches, the objection might have had weight Is it a novel thing that the few should 
h^ve a check on the many 1 Is it not the case in the British Constitution, the wisdom 
of which so many gentlemen have united in applauding ? Have not the House of 
liOrds, who form so small a proportion of the nation, a negative on the laws, as a neces- 
sary defence of their peculiar rights against the encroachments of the Commons ? No 
instance of a confederacy has existed in which an equality of voices has not been ezer^ 
cised by the members of it We are running from one extreme to another We are 
razing the foundation of the building, when we need only repair the roo£ 

Mr. Madison did justice to the able and close reasoning of Mr. Ellsworth, but must 
observe that it did pot always aAord with itself. On another occasion, the large Stales 
were described by him as the aristocratic States ready to oppress the small. Now, the 
small are the House of Lords, requiring a negative to defend them against the more 
numerous Commons. Mr. Ellsworth had also erred in saying that no instaaee had 
existed in which confederated States had not retained to themselves a perlect equality 
of sufirage. Passing over the German system, in which the King of Prussia has nine 
voices, he reminded Mr. Ellsworth of the Lycian confederacy, in which the oompooeot 
members had votes proportional to their importance, and which Montesquieu lecoat- 
mends as the fittest model for that form of government 

But he contended that the States were divided into diflerent interests, not bj their 
difference of size, but by other circumstances ; the most material of which lesulted partly 
from climate, but principally from the effects of their having, or not having, slavaa 
These two causes concurred in forming the great division of in te rea ls hi thm IJniltd 
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States. It did not De between tlie large and small States. Tt lay between tbe Northern 
■ad Southern ; and if any defensive power were necessary, it ought to be matnally 
given to these two interests. He was so strongly impressed with this important truth, 
ihat he had been casting about in his mind for some expedient that would answer the 
purpose. The one which had occurred was, that, instead of proportioning the votes of 
the Stales, in both branches, to their respective numbers of inhabitants, computing the 
daves in the ratio of five to three, they should be represented in one branch according to 
the number of free inhabitants only ; and in the other, according to the whole number, 
counting the slaves as free. By this Brrangement the southern scale would have the 
advantage in one House, and the northern in the other. He had been restrained from 
proposing this expedient by two considerations ; one was his unwillingness to urge any 
diversity of interests on an occasion where it is but too apt to arise of itself; the other 
was the frieqnality of powers that, must be vested in the two branches, and which would 
destroy the equilibrium of interests. 

Bfr. Davy was much embarrassed. * *^ He thought that, in general, there were 
extremes on both sides. Wo were partly federal, partly national, in our union ; and he 
did not see why the government might not, in some respects, operate on the States, in 
others on the people. 

Mr. Wilson admitted the question concerning the number of senators to be embar- 
rassing. If the smallest States be allowed one, and the others in proportion, the Senate 
will certainly be too numerous. He looked forward to the time when the smallest States 
will contain a hundred thousand soub at least. Let there be then one senator in each, 
for every hundred thousand souls, and let the States not having that number of inhabit- 
ants be allowed one. He was willing himself to submit to this temporary concession to 
the snail States ; and threw out the idea as a ground of compromise. 

Dr. Franklin. The diversity of opinions turns on two points. If a proportional 
representation takes place, the small States contend that their liberties will be in danger. 
If an equality of votes is to be put in its place, the large States say their money will be 
in danger. When a broad table is to be made, and the edges of planks do not fit, the 
artiel takes a little from both, and makes a good joint In like manner, here, both sides 
must part with some of their demands, in order that they may join in some accommo- 
dating proposition. He had prepared one, which he would read, that it might lay on 
the table (br consideration. The proposition was in the words following : 

** That the Legislatures of the several States shall choose and send an equal number 
of delegates, namely, — , who are to compose the second branch of the General Legis- 
lature. 

** That in all eases or questions wherein the sovereignty of individual States may be 
efiected, or whereby their authority over their own citizens may be diminished, or the 
authority of the General Government within the several States augmented, each State 
shall have equal suffrage. 

*• That in the appointment of all civil officers of the General Government, in the 
election of whom the second branch may by the Constitution have part, each State 
shall have equal suffrage. 

•• That in fixing the salaries of such officers, and in all allowances for public services, 
and generally in all appropriations and dispositions of money to be drawn out of the ge- 
neral treasury, and in all laws for supplying that trc^ury, the delegates of the several 
States shall have suffrage in proportion to the sums which their respective States do 
actnally contribute to the treasury '* 

Mr. King observed, that the simple question was, whether each State should have an 
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equal vote in Uie second brandi ; thmt it moat be apparent to tlioae genticncB wbo liked 
neither the modoo for this equality, nor the Report as it stood, that the Report was as 
sosoeptible of melioration as the motion ; that a reform would be nugatory and nnwinal 
only, if we shoak) make another Congress of the proposed Senate; that if the aAie> 
renoe to an equality of votes was fixed and unalterable, there oonld not be icae obsti- 
nacy on the other side ; and that we were in foct cut asunder aheadjy, and it wan m vain 
to shut our eyes against it ; that he was, however, filled with astonishment* that if we 
were convinced that every mmi in America was secured in all his rights, we shonld be 
ready to sacrifice this substantial good to the phantom of StaU sovereignty ; that kb 
feelings were more harrowed and his fears zuore agitated for his co untr y than he could 
express ; that he conceived this to be the Isst opportunity of providing for its liberty and 
happiness ; that he could not, therefore, but repeat his amaxeoKUt, that, when a just 
government, founded on a foir representation of the peopk of America was within our 
reach, we should renounce the blessing from an attachment to the ideal fineedom and 
importance of Stales ,- that should this wonderful illusiun continue to prevail, hie nund 
was prepared for every event, rather than sit down under a government founded on a 
vicious principle of representation, and which must be as shortlived as it would be 
unjust He might prevail on himself to accede to some sudi expedient as had bsen 
hinted by Mr. Wilson ; but he never could listen to an equality of votes, as proposed in 
the motion. 

Mr. Dayton. Mlien assertion is given for prooC afid tenor substituted for argument, 
he presumed they would have no effect, however eloquently spoken. It should have 
been shown that the evils we have experienced have proceeded from the equality now 
objected to ; ai»d that the seeds of dissolution for the State governments are not sown in 
the General Government. He considered the sjrstem on the table as a novelty, an am- 
phibious monster ; ai»d was persuaded that it never would be received by the people. 

Mr. Madison would acquiesce in the concession hinted by Mr. Wilson, on oonditiun 
that a due independence should be given to the Senate. The plan in its present shsps 
makes the Senate absolutely dependent on the States. The Senate, therefore, is only 
another edition of Congress. He knew the feults of that body, and had used a bold 
language against it. Still he would preserve the Stale rights as carefully as the trial 
by jury. 

Mr. Bedford contended, that there was no middle way between a perfect consoUdation 
and a mere confederacy of the States. 

Are not the large States evidently seeking to aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
the small ! They think, no doubt, that they have right on their side, but interest had 
blinded their eyes. •• •• •••• 

We have been told, with a dicUtorial air, that this is the last moment for a foir trial in 
fevor of a good government. It will be the last, indeed, if the propositions reported from the 
committee go forth to the people. He was under no apprehensions. The large States 
dare not dissolve the Confederation. If they do, the small ones will find some foreign 
ally, of more honor and good faith, who will take them by the hand and do fliem jua- 
tice. He did not mean, by this, to intimidate or alarm. It was a natural consequence, 
which ought to be avoided by enlarging the federal powers, not annihilating the fe^ral 
system. This is what the people expect. All agree in the necessity of a more efficient 
government ; and why not make such a one as they desire ? 

Mr. King was for presor\-ing the States in a ioihordinate degree, and aa for as they 
could be necessary for the purposes stated by Mr. Ellsworth. • • • • 
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He could not rit down without taking some notice of the language of the honorable 
gentleman from Delaware, (Mr. Bedford.) It was not he that uttered a dictatorial lan- 
guage. This intemperance had marked the honorable gentleman himseUl It was not 
he. who, with a vehemence unprecedented in that house, had declared himself ready to 
turn his hopes from our common country, and court the protection of some foreign hand. 
This, too, was the language of the honorable member himself. He was grieved that 
such a thought had entered his heart. He was more grieved that such an expression 
had dropped froni his lips. The gentleman could only excuse it to himself on the score 
of passion. For himself, whatever might be his distress, he would never court relief 
from a foreign power. 5 EUiott^n Debates^ 260. 

On the qaestioQ for allowing each State one vote in the second branch , 
as moved by Mr. Ellsworth, it was lost, five States voting for it and five 
against it. Gen. Pinckney therenpon said '^some compromise seemed 
to be necessary, the States being exactly divided on the question for an 
equality of votes in the second branch," and he ** proposed that a com- 
mittee, consisting of one member from each State, shoald be appointed 
to devise and report some compromise." Luther Martin had no ob- 
jection to a committee, but said, "no modifications whatever could 
reconcile the smaller States to the least diminution of their equal sove- 
reignty." Roger Sherman said, "we are now at a full stop, and no body, 
he supposed, meant that we should break up without doing something;" 
and he thought therefore a committee " most likely to hit on some expe- 
dient." Gouverneur Morris, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Gerry, and others, 
favored a committee, and Mr. Madison, Mr. Wilson, and others, opposed 
it A committee was thereupon appointed, consisting of Messrs. Gerry, 
Ellsworth, Yates, Patterson, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Bedford, Mr. Martin ^ 
Mr. Mason, Mr. Davy, Mr. Rutledge, Mr. Baldwin, which made a Report. 
Ilrid.j 274r This Report again led to a long discussion, which ended in 
referring the subject to another committee, who|p Report, after another 
longniiscussion, was referred still to another committee. The Report of 
the last committee still being unsatisfactory, various amendments were 
agreed to, and then, on the question for agreeing to the whole Report, 
as amended, and including the equality of votes in the second branch, it 
passed in the afi&rmative, as follows : — 

Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina (Mr. Spaight, no,)^~ 
aye, 5 ; Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia — no, 4 ; Massachusetts, di- 
vided, (Mr. Gerry, Mr. Strong — aye ; Mr. King, Mr. Gorham — no.) The whole, thus 
passed, is, in the words following, viz. : 

*' Rtaolvtdf That in the original formation of the Legislature of the United States, 
the first branch thereof shall consist of sixty-five members, of which numlier New 
Hampshire shall send three ; Massachusetts, eight ; Rhode Island, one ; Connecticut, 
five ; New York, six ; New Jersey, four ; Pennsylvania, eight ; Delaware, one ; Mary- 
land, six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, five ; South Carolina, five; Georgia, three.' 
But as the present situation of the Slates may probably alter in the number of their inha- 
bitants, the Legislature of the United States shall be authorized, from time to time, to 
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ApporUon the number of rcpresenUtiTes ; and in case any of the States shall hereafter 
be divided, or enlarged by addition of territory, or any two or more States united, or 
any new States created within the iimiu of the United States, the Legislature of the 
United States shall possess aathority to regulate the number of representatives, in any 
of the foregoing cases, upon the ' prihciple of their number of inhabitants, aeootding to 
the provisions hereafter mentioned : Provided always, that representation ought to he 
proportioned according to direct taxation ; and in order to ascertain the alteiatiaa in 
the direct taxation, which may be required from time to time by the changes in the relar 
tive circumstances of the States, — 

" Resoived, That a census be taken within nx years from the first meeting of the 
Jjegislature of the United States, and onoe within the term of every ten years afte^ 
wards, of ail the inhabitants of the United States, in the manner and according to the 
ratio recommepded by Congress in their resolution of the 18th day off April, 1783 ; and 
that the Legislature of the United States shall proportion the direct taxation accordingly. 

** Ruoked, That ail bills for raising or appropriating money, and for fixing the salaries 
of officers of the Government of the United States, shall originate in the first branch of the 
Legislature of the United States, and shall not be altered or amended in the second branch, 
and that no money shall be drawn from the public treasury but in pursuance of appn^ 
priations to be originated in the first branch. 

** Resoked, That in the second branch of the Legislature of the United Staten each 
State shall have an equal vote.** Ibid,, 316. 

Instead of this decision settling the vexed question, it bat increased 
the perplexity of the Coovention ; and after several ineffectual efforts to 
proceed, Mr. Randolph rose, and said : 

** The vote of this morning (involving an equality of suffrage in thi second hranch) 
had embarrassed the business extremely. All the powers given in the Report from the 
Committee of the Whole, were founded on the supposition that a proportional repre- 
sentation was to prevail in both branches of the Legislature. When he came here this 
momhig, his purpose was to have offered some propositions that might, if poesible, have 
united a great majority of vetes, and particularly might provide against the danger sus- 
pected on the part of the smaller States, by enumerating the cases in which it might 
tie, and allowing an equality of votes in such cases. But finding, from the preceding 
vote, that they persist in demanding an equal vote in all cases ; that they have succeeded 
in obtaining it; and that New York, if present, would probably be on the same aide; 
he could not but think wo were unprepared to discuss the subject ftirther. It wiH pro- 
bably be in vain to come to any final decision, with a bare majority oo either side. For 
these reasons he wished the Convention to adjourn, that the large States might consider 
the steps proper to be taken in the present solemn crisis of the busineais, and that the 
small States might ako deliberate on the means of conciliation." 

Mr. Patterson " thought, with Mr. Randolph, that it was high time finr the Conven- 
tion to adjourn, that the rule of secrecy ought to be rescinded, and that our constituents 
should be consulted. No conciliation could be admissible on the part of the smaller 
States on any other ground than that of an equality of votes in tho second branch. If 
Mr. Randolph would reduce to form his motion for an adjournment tine diet he would 
second it with all his heart." 

Mr. Broome ** thought it was his duty to declare his opinion against an adjomnmeBt 
eine die, as had been urged by Mr. Patterson. Such a measure, he thought, would 
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te doiw If the CoiiTeiitioi^ ttmi|^ it iiioaU bt ^ • btft 

Mr. tMnj/* Pl w rf a d, ttat MaaiadiuMtU wm oppoted to va adjonmiiiMit, beetaae 
llitj Mw DO new ground of oompromiee. Bat ee it eeemed to be tbe opinion of ao 
auDiy 'States, that a trial ihouUl be made, the State would now concur in the adjonm- 

Mr. Rutiedge *• could we no need of an adjournment, because he could see no chance 
o€ a compromise. The little States were iSied. Thcj had repeatedly and solemnly 
declared themselves to be so.. All that the large States, then, had to do, was to decide 
whether they would yield or not Fcnr his part, he conceived that, although we could 
Boi do what we thought best in itself #e ought to do something. Had we not better 
keep the government up a little longer, hoping that another Convention will supply our 
. than abandon everything to haiard t Our constituents will be very little 
i with us if we take the latter course." 



An ft4Jo°i^i^°^^^^ ^^^^^ ^02^ morniDg was agreed to, and the published 
report of the proceedings contains the following note made by Mr. 
Kuliaon: 

On the morning following, before the hoar of the Convention, a number of the mem- 
bers from the larger States, by common agreement, met for the purpose of consulting on 
the proper steps to be taken in consequence of the vote in fovor of an equal representa- 
tion in the second braneh, and the apparent inflexibility of the smaller States on that 
Ipoint Several members from the latter States also attended. The time was wasted in 
ingue 'conversation -on the subject, without any specific proposition or agreement. It ap-^ 
peered, indeed, that the opinions of the members who disliked the equality of votes, dif- 
fored much as to the importance of that point, and as to the policy of risking a foilure 
of any general act of the Convention by inflexibly opposing it Several of them — 
«bppoeing that no good government could or would be built ou that foundation ; and 
that, as a division of the Convention into two opinions was unavoidable, it would be ^ 
better that the side comprising the principal States, and a majority of the people of 
Amtriea, should propose a scheme of government to the States, than that a scheme 
should be proposed on the other side — would have concurred in a firm opposition to the 
MiiaUer States, and in a separate recommendation, if eventually necessary. Others 
aeemed inclined to yield to the smaller States, and to concur in such an act, however 
hnperfoct and exceptionable, as might be agreed on by the Convention as a body, though 
dedded by a bare majority of the States and by a minority of the people of the United 
States. It is probable that the result of this consultation satisfied the smaller States, 
dial they had nothing to apprehend firom a union of the larger in any plan whatever 
•gainst the equality of votes in the second branch. Ibid., 819. 

When the subject was afterwards resumed, another discussion followed, 
ot which the following is an abstract : ' 

Mr.. King wished to know what influence the vote just passed was meant to have on 
the snoceeding part of the report, concerning the admission of slaves into the rule of 
npresentation. He could not reconcile his mind to the artide, if it was to prevent ob« 
jeetions to the latter part The admission of slaves was a most grating circumstance to 
his mind, and he believed would be so to a great pa^ of the people of America. He 
had not made a strennoua opposition to it heretofore, because he had hoped that this 
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concession would have produced a readiness, which ha^ not been nianifr>it«d ta 
strengthen the General Government, and to mark a full confidence in it The report 
under consideration had, by the tenor of it, put an end to all these hopes. 

Mr. Sherman regarded the slave trade as iniquitous; but the point of repre« 
having been settled, afler much difficulty and deliberation, he did not think 
bound to make opposition ; especially as the present article, as amended, did not pi^ 
elude any arrangement whatever on that point, in another place of the report* 

Mr. Gouvemeur Morris moved to insert ** free" before the word ** inhabitants." Much, 
he said, would depend on this point. He never would concur in upholding domestic 
slavery. It was a neftirious institution. It was the eurse of heaven on the States 
where it prevailed. Compare the free regions of the middle States, where a rich and 
noble cultivation marks the prosperity and happiness of the people, with the misery and 
poverty which overspread the barren wastes of Virginia, Maryland, and other States 
having slaves. Travel through the whole continent, and you behold the prospect eoo- 
tinually varying with the appearance and disappearance of slavery. The moment you 
leave the Eastern States, aind enter New York, the effects of this institution become 
visible. Passing through the Jerseys, and entering Pennsylvania, every criterion of 
superior improvement witnesses the change. Proceed southwardly, and every step yo« 
take, through the great regions of slaves, presents a de^rt, increasing with the increas- 
ing pn>portion of those wretched beings. Upon what principle is it that the slaves 
shall lie computed in the representation ! Are they men ? Then make them dti- 
lens and let them vote. Are they property! Why, then, is no other proper^ 
included t The houses in this city (Philadelphia) are worth more thui all tha 
wretched slaves who cover the rice swamps of South Carolina. The admission of 
alaves into the representation, when fairly explained, comea to this : — That the inhabi- 
tant of (loorgia and South Carolina, who goes to the coast of Africa, and, in defiance 
of the sacred laws of humanity, tears away his iellow-creatom from their dearest con- 
nections, and dooms them to the most cruel bondage, shall have more votes, in a govern- 
ment instituted for the protection of the rights of mankind, than the citizen of 
PennsYslvauia or New Jersey, who views, with a laudable horror, so ne&rioos a pnctioe. 
He would add, that domestic slavery is the most prominent feature in the arislocratie 
countr nance of the proposed Constitution. The vassalage of the poor has ever heat 
the £ivorite of&pring of aristocracy'. And what is the proposed oompensatioo to the 
northern Sutes, ft\t a sacrifice of every principle of right, of eveiy impoke of 
humanity ! They are to bind themselves to march their militia for the defence of the 
•(Hiihern Slates — for their defence against tho«e very slaves of whom tbcr complain. 
They mu:Ft su|^4y vessels and seamen in case of foreign attack. The Legialatme wiH 
ha\e utdcfinite power to tax them by excises, and duties on imports, both of whicii will 
|aU heaxier on them than on the couthem inhabitanu : for the bohem tea need by the 
Borthera freemen will pay monr tax than the whole coosumptioB of the misrrahle slave, 
which consists o{ nothing UMre than his physical subsistetKe and the rag thnt covers his 
nak«Onem. On the other side« the southern States are not to be restrained from im p orti ng 
fersh supplies of wi e uh ed Afiicans, at once to increajr the danger of attack and the diffi- 
•nhr of defeftce ; nay, ^y aie to be encooraged »o it. by an as wuan ce of haviiifr their 
^Mt«e in the National Gorefnment increased in pcoportioii : and are, at the same time, to 
kite their e^pi^^sts and thesr siaves exempt tn>a all contribvtMW for the poHie serrice. 
Lk il msl he said that direct taxatiMi v to be prc^portioaed to representnliosi. It is idfe to 
> that the CW«enJ Go^mnaeett can stTetch its hand directly into tiK pockets of 
f profte, acnttmd over so rast a cvHustiT. They cmn eahr 4» it thimifh tiK i 
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of exports, importB, and excises. For what, then, are all the lacrificea to be made 1 
He would sooner submit himself to a tax for paying for all the negroes in the United 
States, than saddle posterity with such a Constitution. 

Mr. Dayton seconded the motion. Ho did it, he said, that his sentiments on the sub- 
ject might appear, whatever might be the fate of the amendment 

Mr. Sherman did not regard the admission of negroes into the ratio of representation 
as liable to such insuperable objections. It was the freemen of the southern States 
who were, in fact, to be represented according to the taxes paid by them, and the ne- 
groes are only included in thjB estimate of taxes. This was his idea of the matter. 

Mr. Pinckney considered the fisheries, and the Western frontier, as more burdensome 
to the United States than the slaves. He thought this could be demonstrated, if the 
occasion were a proper one. Mr. Wilson " thought the motion premature. An agree- 
ment to the clause would be no bar to the object of it" 

And on the question to insert free before inhabitants, only New Jer- 
sey Toted in the affirmative, and all the other States in the negative. 
IM., 391. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



VETO POWER OF THE EXECUTIVE. 



In addition to the means of safety already noticed, designed by those 
who formed the Constitution to fortify the personal virtue and fidelity of 
the functionary in the execution of his trust, and to guard against evil 
from his misconduct in it, and to preserve intact, in all its parts, the re- 
publican system they aimed to establish, many other features n^ight be 
enumerated, and many of which arc not only wholly inconsistent with the 
kind of democracy now sought to be established, but expressly designed 
to guard against it. Their conservative policy is alike visible in the 
peculiar character of the Federal Constitution, and the State govern- 
ments whose Constitutions had been previously framed. 

Without here referring to the then existing provisions of the State 
Constitutions, in proof of this assertion, sufficient guards and restric- 
tions are to be found in the United States Constitution to show the 
priuciples which influenced the conduct of its framers. Prominent 
among the provisions of this character is what is now called the veto 
power given to the Executive. 

It is true, the first idea seems to have been to confer this power upon 
the Executive and the Judiciary ; but Mr. Gerry raised a doubt of the 
propriety of joining the Judiciary in such a power. He thought they 
would "have a sufficient check against encroachments on their own 
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depanment by their exposition of the laws, which iDToked a power 
of deciding on their constitationality ;" and that '' ii was quite foreign 
from the nature of their office to make them judges of the policy of poblio 
measures." He moved, therefore, "that the National ExecatiYe shall 
have a right to negative any legislative act which shall not be afterwazds 
passed by — parts of each branch of the National Legislature/' 

Mr. King seconded this motion, *' observing that the judges ought to 
be able to expound the law, as it should come before them, free from the 
bias of having participated in its formation." 

Col. Hamilton was against the latter part of the amendment, and in 
favor of giving the Executive " an absolute negative on the laws." He 
thought " there was no danger of such power being too much exercised," 
and said "that the king of Great Britain had not exerted his negative 
since the revolution." 

Dr. Franklin thought '^ this was a mischievous sort of check. If tht 
Executive was to have a council, such a power would be less objection- 
able. It was true, the king of Great Britain had not, as was said, exerted 
his negative since the revolution ; but that matter was easily explained. 
The bribes and emoluments now given to the members of Parliament 
rendered it unnecessary, every thing being done according to the will of 
the ministers. He was afraid, if a negative should be given as proposed, 
that more power and money would be demanded, till at last enough would 
be got to influence and bribe the Legislature into a complete sul^eetion to 
the will of the Executive." 

Mr. Sherman was "against enabling any one man to stop the will of 
the whole. No one man could be found so far above all the rest in wisdom. 
He thought we ought to avail ourselves of his wisdom in revising the 
laws, but not permit him to overrule the decided and cool opinions of the 
Legislature." 

Mr. Madison supposed that, if a proper proportion of each branch 
should be required to overrule the objections of the Executive, it would 
answer the same purpose as an absolute negative. It would rarely, if 
ever, happen that the Executive, constituted as onrs is proposed to be» 
would have firmness enough to resist the Legislature, unless backed by a 
certain number of the body itself. The king of Great Britain, with all his 
splendid attributes, would not be able to withstand the nnanimoas and 
eager wishes of both Houses of Parliament." 

Mr. Butler " had been in favor of a single Executive magistrate; but 
could he have entertained an idea that a complete negative on the laws 
was to be given him, he certainly should have acted very differently.'' 
" Gentlemen seemed to think that we had nothing to apprehend from an 
abuse of the executive power. But might not a CataUne or a Cromwdl 
arise in this country as well as in others f " 
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Mr. Bedford "was opposed to every check on the Legislature, even the 
cooDcil of revision first proposed. He thought it would be sufficient to 
mark oat in the Constitution the boundaries to the legislative authority, 
which would give ail the requisite security to the rights of the other de- 
partments. The representatives of the people were the best judges of 
what was for their interest, and ought to be under no external control 
whatever. The two branches would prodnce H sufficient control within 
the Legislature itself." 

Col. Mason said, — " The probable abuses of a negative had been well 
explained by Dr. Franklin, as proved by experience, the best of tests. 
Will not the same door be opened here ? The Executive may refuse its 
assent to necessary measures,' till new appointments shall be referred to 
him ; and, having by degrees engrossed all these into his own hands, the 
American Executive, like the British, will, by bribery and influence, save 
himself the trouble and odium of exerting his negative afterwards." 
''Notwithstanding the oppression and injustice experienced among us 
from democracy^ the genius of the people is in favor of it, and the 
genius of the people must be consulted." 5 EllioWs Debates, 153. 

The Convention having, by a unanimous vote of the States, rejected 
the proposition to give the Executive an absolute negative, Mr. Butler 
moved, and Dr. Franklin seconded it, to give the Executive power to 
suspend legislative acts for a limited period, whereupon Mr. Gerry re- 
marked that this power ''might do all the mischief dreaded from the 
negative," and it was likewise unanimously rejected, after which Mr. 
Gerry's proposition was amended so as to enable two-thirds of both 
houses of Congress to overrule the President's veto, and then passed as 
amended, Connecticut and Maryland only voting against it. Ibid.y 155. 

Towards the close of the Convention, Mr. Williamson "moved to re- 
consider the clause requiring three-fourths of each house to overrule the 
negative of the President, in order to strike out three-fourths and insert 
two-thirds. He had, he remarked, himself proposed three-fourths instead 
of two-thirds ; but he had since been convinced that the latter propor- 
tion wafi the best. The former puts too much in the power of the Pre- 
sident." Mr. Sherman " was of the same opinion." Mr. Hamilton 
'' added his testimony to the fact, that two-thirds in New York had been 
ineffectual, either where a popular object, or a legislative faction, ope- 
rated ; of which he mentioned some instances." Mr. Gerry said, " It is 
necessary to consider the danger on the other side also. Two-thirds will 
be a considerable, perhaps a proper security. Three-fourths puts too 
much in the power of a few men." Mr. Williamson "was less afraid 
of too few than of too many laws." Col. Mason " had always consi- 
dered this as one of the most exceptionable parts of the system." Mr. 
Ooaveroenr Morris " dwelt on the danger to the pnblic interest, from the 
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instability of laws, as the most to be gaarded against. On the other side 
there could be little danger. If one man in office will not consent where 
he ought, every fourth year another can be substituted. " Mr. Pinckney 
''was warmly in opposition to three-fourths, as putting a dangerous 
power in the hands of a few senators, headed by the President.*' Mr. 
Madison said, " When three-fourths was agreed to, the President was to 
be elected by the Legislature, and for seven years. He is now- elected 
by the people, and for four years. The object of the revisionary power 
is two-fold — first, to defend the Executive rights ; secondly, to prevent 
popular or factious injustice. It was an important principle, in thia and 
in the State constitutions, to check legislative injustice and encroachments. 
The experience of the States had demonstrated that their checks are 
insufficient. We must compare the danger from the weakness of two- 
thirds with the danger from the strength of three-fourths. He thou^t, 
on the whole, the former was the greater. As to the difficulty of- repeals, H 
was probable that, in doubtful cases, the policy would soon take place of 
limiting the duration of laws, so as to require renewal,^ instead of r^>ea]." 
The reconsideration being agreed to, ktxhthirds was inserted instead 
of three-fourths, by the following vote : Connecticut, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, (Mr. McHenry^ no,) North Carolina, South Carolina, (Georgia, 6 
yeas ; Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Yirginia, (Col. Mason and 
Mr. Randolph, yes, and Gen. Washington, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Blair, 
no,) 4 naySf and New Hampshire, divided. Ibid,, 636. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

XODE OF AMENDING THE OONSTTrUTION. 

Another great conservative feature, not at all in accordance with the 
democratic notions of modem reformers, but in entire harmony with the 
republican system the framers of the Constitution songht to establish, is 
to be found in the provision for future amendments to the Constitntioii. 
The first proposition agreed to was, that ** on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the States in the Union, for an amendment 
of this Constitution, the Legislature of the United States shall call a 
Convention for that purpose ;" but this was afterwards reconsidered, and 
on motion of Messrs. Madison and Hamilton, was amended so as to read 
as follows: "The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem necessary, or on the application of two-thirds of the Legislatiiie 
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of the several States, shall propose amendmeDts to this Constitotion, 
which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part thereof, when the 
same shall have been ratified by three-foarths at least of the Legislatures 
of the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress : 
Provided, that no amendment which may be made prior to the year 1808, 
shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of article 1." llrid., 53^. 

Subsequently, Mr. Sherman " expressed his fears that three-fourths 
of the States might be brought to do things fatal to particular States ; 
as abolishing them altogether, or depriving them of their equality in the 
Senate. He thought it reasonable that the proviso in favor of the States 
importing slaves should be extended, so aa\ to provide that no State 
should be affected in its internal police, or deprived of its equality in the 
Senate." Col. Mason ^Hhought the plan of amending the Constitution 
exceptionable and dangerous. As the proposing of amendments is in 
both the modes to depend, in the first immediately, and in the second 
ultimately, on Congress, no amendments of the proper kind would ever 
be obtained by the people, if the government should become oppressive, 
88 he verily believed would be the case." Mr. Gouvemeur Morris and 
Mr. Gerry moved to amend the article, so as to require a Convention on 
application of two-thirds of the States. Mr. Madison " did not see why 
Congress would not be as much bound to propose amendments applied 
for by two-thirds of the States, as to call a Convention on the like appli- 
cation. He saw no objection, however, against providing for a Con- 
vention for the purpose of amendments, except only that difficulties 
might arise as to the form, the quorum, &c., which in constitutional re- 
gulations ought to be as much as possible avoided." The motion of 
Gouvemeur Morris and Mr. Gerry was agreed to, nem. con. Ibid., 551. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ADDITIONAL SAFEGUARDS. 

Various other features of the Federal Constitution, and of the State 
ConstituUons then in existence, might be referred to, in further corroboration 
of the conservative views of our early statesmen, showing that they had 
no design to establish a pure democratic form of government, and showing 
ftlso that, though they were the champions of religious as well as civil 
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liberty, thej all acknowledged their dependence on God, and did not deem 
one of an irreligious character a proper person to be entrusted witli impor- 
tant public duties. On this subject, the following extract from an article 
in the American Beview for July, 1849, is to the point: — 

The pure principles of evangelical Christianity; of which nearlj all the primary States • 
made striking recognition, and even insisted upon it, aa a condition of eligibility to 
office, that their senrants in political life should do the same. The people required thai 
evidence, along with others, that the men they voted for were honest and would be/aithAU. 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Garolina, and 
Georgia, seven States of the regularly constituted eleven, were imperative in Aia, and 
others went close to the mark. Sects and estahlishments were out of the queatioii. 
Christianity in general, the religon of the country's morab, was the thing they wanted. 
The only doubt is, whether it was possible to make sure of the object in that way. 
Again, it was specially inserted in numbers of these early Constitutions, that persons 
selected to administer the government, must be **un8e, viriwnu, disereef* men, **men &f 
experience" the best that could be found. The same object was in view hers as 
before. And two things arc, I think, implied: one, that of all safeguards against abuse, 
the solid worth of those who were to have the power of committiag it, was most to bs 
relied on ; the other, that in taking such pains to bring men of great personal fitness 
and competency into public life, it was intended that they should use the power of their 
stations according to their own judgment and discretion, utidisturbed- from any quarter. 
Persons of such eminent qualities could not be wanted ibr eieeiorai took. Thirdly, 
Tarious oaths were also required to be taken by the officers of the government, especially 
an oath of fidelity and an oath of allegiance to the State. To which in some cases was 
added an oath of abjuration, not only as to Great Britain, but as to ** e v e ry other fireigu 
pmver whatsoever^ political or eccUsiaatieaV 

The religious influences which operated upon the revolutionary patriots, 
end characterized all their acts, are forcibly portrayed, as well as the dan- 
gers to be apprehended from the influx of foreign infidels with which the 
land is now flooded, in an eloquent address delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, at the anniversary of the American Sunday School Union, in May, 
1848, from which the following extracts are made: — 

"What was it, Mr. Chairman, that led our glorious Revolution to its happy result; 
which has guarded that result in the confirmation of the happiness and prosperity of 
the country ; that has established us as a people, able to maintain our hold against die 
thousand evils and wickedness upon every side, working, diverting, distracting and over- 
turning, apparently every influence for good ? f answer, sir, beyond all other causes com- 
bined, was the deep and universal acquaintance with the Sacred Scriptures, scattered among 
the children of a former generation — die training of mind and heart and spirit, by which 
they were prepared and enabled to understand for what they must Contend, and to con- 
tend successfully and triumphantly for the rights that they had established. It is not sur- 
prising that our Congress, in its very first assembling, should have ordered an edition 
of the Sacred Scriptures to be imported, I will not say printed. It is not surprising that 
a spirit like that should have governed in the minds of the men then gathered together; 
for every man of them had undoubtedly been taught from their ^eiy yoath — firoa tks 
beginning of their days — the power of those lively oracles. The land was iahabilsd bj 
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a people that had gathered in with their mothen' milk the principles and influences of 
■acred instruction» and had learned from the very earliest period of their days that it is 
God's troth which makes men free with a liberty above the conflicts of earth. And it 
was that very spirit which carried them successfully through their early struggles, and it 
is the remnant of that very spirit which has maintained the republic in its influence and 
power up to the present time. 

<*It is wonderful. to me when I ^ee the flood of immorality from other lands which is 
constantly breakin|^ upon our shores, the overwhelming imported infidelity — for the 
greatest portion of the popular infidelity of this land is of a foreign and imported origin 
— ^when I tee the anarchy which is burating in upon us like a flood, and the licentious- 
ness which is casting up its steaming vapor in all parts of the land, it is wonderful that 
this country has maintained its ground, that every institution of public order and 
domestic peace and personal liberty has not been swept off* the earth before the power 
of that deluge which it has appeared impossible to resist Nothing has maintained the 
country but the abiding influences of the hereditary instruction conferred upon genera- 
tion aAer generation by our Christian fathers; influences, sir, buried so deep tnat all the 
pickaxes of infidelity have not been able to break them up; influences which have been 
■ent abroa so extensively, and have entered so deeply into the vitals and minds of the 
people, that no power of evil has been able to eradicate them. It is amazing to me, as an 
observer of this country, not that our institutions have occasionally reeled and staggered, 
and presented the question whether they should stand or not, but that for these sixty 
years tlfey have been able to stand under the overwhelming flood that has sapped their 
very foundations. Jesuitism, assuming every shape and form — from the polite dancing 
master who instructs your daughter, to the teacher of foreign languages who is educat- 
ing your sons ; laying aside the garb of the priestly office, and adopting the unsuspected 
and fanciful intercourse of common life— has endeavored to undermine public and private 
virtue and public and private liberty. It is amazing that this land has been able to endure 
•gainst these stupendous influences which have been setting in upon it It never would 
have endured, had not the fathers of the land done what your institution is trying to 
make the fathers of the present generation do for the generation which is to come. 

** When I look, sir, at the amazing power of imported infidelity contained in foreign 
publications, which are republished here, and made to suit the tastes of our people, 
tempting them as the intoxicating demon tempts our nation, at the lowest price, it is 
amazing to me that our nation has not been swept away by a mob, and that it has been 
practicable for us to maintain ourselves beneath our own roofii, in the secure possession 
of our rights. 

** I maintain, sir,, that it has heen nothing but the early irradiation of this country 
with the light of God's word — it has been nothing, sir, but the early salting down of the 
early population of this land with the savor of Divine knowledge inculcated in the early 
teachings of the New England fathers, which has preserved our country from being 
overwhelmed and destroyed. 

" I hold it, sir, to be the duty of thib republic to stand upon the conservative principles 
of liberty, which are sustained and upheld by the distinct recognition of the authority 
of the living God, and allow no new-bom fraternity to be brought out upon principles 
anarchical and disorganizing, not recognizing that the Lord rulcth in the afiairs of men. 
In such circumstances as these, then, are we to take a personal responsibility; and 
never since the generation that established the independence of '70, has there been a 
generstion in this land over whom such responsibiUties were cast — over whom there 
needed such an incubation of the spirit of the Most High, and around whom there 

so 
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required such a wall of fire, to protect them from an influence that ia attempting^ in its 
power, to consummate their OTcrthrow and prevent their being inatmmeDta of good to 
tfieir fellow-men.'* ^ 

The features of the Constitation, and the Yiews expressed by ita 
framers, thus brought in review, show how different were the aims and 
parposes of our forefathers, compared with those which foreigners in our 
midst not only now proclaim as their own, but demand as a right to be 
carried out. The statesmen of the Revolution knew that liberty was a 
much-abused term,, and that there is no word, as Montesquieu states, 
which had received more different significations. They knew that a 
democracy is not necessarily a free State, and were too sagacious not to 
distinguish the difference between the power of the people and the liberty 
of the people. They desired to avoid extremes, and, knowing it to be 
necessary that power should be confined by power to prevent its abuse, 
they sought to establish a form of government in which there was the 
least danger of the abuse of power. Hence not a single member 
expressed himself in iav^r of measures which are now urged by foreigners 
who have not resided long enough in the country to understand the true 
principles of the government, and who are profoundly ignorant of the 
diflSculties which environed its establishment. " Universal suffrage,'' nor 
" the elections of all the officers" of the General Oovernment, were not 
dreamed of by the framers of the Constitution. 

Nor did they suppose it to be any part of their duty to establish 
" a department of the government for the protection of immigration ;" 
but, on the contrary, the question with them was whether immigrants 
should be at all 'admitted to citizenship, and under what restrictions. 
Nor would such propositions as the abolition of the Sabbath, of prayers 
in public bodies, and of oaths upon the Bible, have for a moment been 
countenanced by them ; they, on the contrary, as has been shown, were 
believers in the Bible, and, while they recognized the great principle of 
religious freedom, and made provision therefor in the Constitution, they 
nevertheless, in most, if not all the States, insisted upon the recognition 
of religion as a condition of eligibility to office. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AMERICAN POLICY OF NON-INTERYEMTION. 

As to the abolition of national neutrality, and the adoption of the inter- 
vention policy of Kossuth, which is now urged by the Free German 
Association, that, it is to be hoped, will'only take place when the Ame- 
rican people no longer revere the name of Washington, nor respect the 
lessons of wisdom taught them in his Farewell Address. As was truly 
and eloquently remarked by Commodore Stockton, at the Congressional 
Celebration of Washington's Birth-day, in 1852, "we shall be true to our 
eountry, the American people will be true to their country and to its 
Constitution, just so long as we are all true to the memory of Washington. 
Through all time, the virtue of our people will be guaged by the intensity 
of their veneration for his precepts of wisdom, by the vigor of their appre- 
ciation for his character, and by the respect which they cherish and mani- 
fest for his virtues. If the time shall come when unholy ambition, the 
lost for power, and foreign conquest or the glory of expensive war, shall 
animate our public men, and their fierce passions and dangerous designs 
cannot be checked by the remembrance of the probity of Washington and 
his policy, then indeed the golden age of this republic will be forgotten. 
If the time shall come, when, under the influence of generous, hospi- 
table emotions, or ill-considered partiality, our people shall rashly seek 
to involve the republic in the stormy and wretched vortex of European 
politics; and, abandoning the ground of Washington, seek to place 
themselves on that of foreign powers — forgetful that their first and chief 
duty is to take care of their own country — then, if the farewell warnings 
of the Father of his Country cannot recall them to a true perception of 
the duties of patriotism, nothing but those calamities which entangling 
alliances, and the long and fearful train of evils which float in the wake 
of pernicious war, will reveal the delusion, the folly, and the errors of 
their degenerate age." 

Those who now demand the abolition of neutrality, and the active 
intervention of our government in the affairs of other nations, ask 
nothing more nor less than to repudiate the Washington ian policy, and 
no longer heed the warning voice of his Farewell Address. In that 
memorable State paper he thus cautions his coantrymen on this subject : 

** The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, ia, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them aa little political connection as possible. 80 far 
M we have already formed engagements, let them he fulfilled with perfect good faith 
Here let m atop. 
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•< Europe ha« a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a rery remote relc- 
tion. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which ara 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vidssitades of her politics, or the ofdinaiy 
combinations and ooUisions of her friendships or enmities. 

<* Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a diffineBt 
course. If we remain one people, under an efficient government, the period is not &r oiT 
when me may defy material injury from external annoyance ; when we may take such 
an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon, to t>e scrapii- 
lously respected ; when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitioDs 
upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; when we may dioose peaos 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

** Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation! Why quit our own to stand 
upon forei^ ground ? Why, by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivahriiipk 
interest, humor, or caprice 1" 

Nor is this the only expressk)!! of his opinion on the subject. Name- 
rons letters written bj hun may be referred to in which similar riewi 
were expressed. In one, addressed to Patrick Henry, dated October 9, 
1795, he says : 

** My ardent desire is, and my aim has been, so far as depended on the Executive de> 
partment, to comply strictly with all our engagements, foreign and domestic, but to keep 
the United States free from political connections with any other country — to see then 
independent of all, and under the influence of none. In a word, I want an AmuritM 
character, that the powers of Europe may be convinced we act for ounehfea and not for 
others. This, in my judgment, is the only way to be respected abroad and happy st 
home,** Ac 

This is emphatic enough. Nothing left for exegetical skill to exercise 
itself opon. His ardent desire is to keep ** the United States free from 
political connections with any other country." In another, addressed to 
Oouverneur Morris, dated December 22, 1*795, he uses this language: 

**My policy has been, and will continue to be, while I have the honor to remain in the 
adminbtration, to maintain friendly terms with, but to be independent, of all the nations 
of the earth ; to share in the broils of none ; to fulfill our own engagements; to supply 
the wants and to be carriers for them all," dec 

Again, in a letter written by him to -Alexander Hamilton, in 1796, 
when Lafayette was imprisoned in Austria, and an effort was made by 
Americans to release him, he uses the following strong and remarkable 
language : 

«• The result of my reflections on this subject, and which I have communicated to the 
two young men, is, that although I am convinced in my own mind that Mr. La&yeCta 
will be held in confinement by the combined powem until p^aoe is established, yet, to sa- 
tisfy them and their friends of my disposition to facilitate their wishes, so fiir aa can be done 
with any propriety on my part, I would, as a private ciiiten, express in a letter to the 
Emperor my wish, and what I believe to be the wishes of this country towar4i that 
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ymlieiiHin, yh.: tbtt Che liberation of him, conditioned on hu repairing hither, would 
he a grateful measure." ' 

Oeneral Washington, as we all know, mast hare had more feeling upon 
this subject than conld have fonnd an existence in the bosom of any other 
Hying man. Lafayette was his friend and companion in our conflict for 
liberty ; and with all those generous, and noble, and heaven-descended 
emotions that must have filled the breast of that great and good man ; 
yet, under circumstances of so much feeling and sympathy, such was the 
regard of Washington for his own country, that he refused to interpose, 
even in that case, except as a private citizen. Yet now we are told, by 
these foreign reformers, that, in this enlightened day of ** progress/' 
Washington was declaring a policy good for that day, but not for this, 
when his mighty soul, heaving with affection for his companion in arms, 
could not so far forget his own policy, and what was due to his country, 
M to write an official letter in favor of his release. Again, upon a si- 
milar occasion, in writing to Hamilton, when Mr. Talleyrand de Perigord 
was here, General Washington said : 

" Mj wish ifi, and it is not lesg my duty as an officer of the republic, to avoid offence 
to powers with whom we are in friendship, by conduct towards their proscribed citizens 
which would be disagreeable to them ; whilst, at the same time» these immigrants, if 
people of good character, ought to understand that they will be protected in their per- 
•ons and property, and will be entitled to all the benefits of our laws. For the rest 
they must depend upon their own behavior, and the civilities of citizens at large, who 
are less restrained by political considerations than the offic^ra of government must be." 

Here, again, we find General Washington declaring the same principle, 
IQ language so strong, so clear, and so plain, that none can misunderstand 
him. And in a letter to William Heath, dated May 20, 1*797, he again 
declares : 

« No policy, in my opinion, can be more cleaily demonstrated than that we should do 
justice to all, and have no political connection with any of the European powers beyond 
those which result from and serve to regulate our commeroe with them," Ac 

This is equally explicit It shows distinctly the only object which, in 
his judgment, would justify political connection with foreign countries, 
viz. : a connection growing out of or serving to regulate our commerce 
with them. In a letter to Thomas Pinckney, dated May 28, 1797, he 
says: 

** A little time will show who are its [the country's] true friends, or, what is synony- 
mous, who are true Americans — those who are stimulating a foreign nation to unfriendly 
acts, repugnant to our rights and dignity, and advocating all its measures, or those 
whose only aim has been to maintain a strict neutrality, to keep the United States oat 
of the vortex of European politics and preserve them in peace.*^ 
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And still later, in a letter to Gen. Lafayette, dated Dec 25, 1T98, he 
says: 

*< On the politics of Europe I ihall exprees no opinion, nor make any inquiry who ii 
' right or who it wrong. I wiih well to all nations and to all men. M j poKtics are pbia 
and simple. I think ererj nation has a right to establish that form of government ondv 
whidi it conceives it may live most happj, provided it infracts no right or is not dangerovs 
to others ; ind that no governments onght to interfere with the internal ooncems of an- 
other, except for the secoritj of what is dne to themselves.^ 

Sach was the policy of Washington, and snch has been the policy of 
oar goTcmment ever since its establishment, as might easily be shown by 
historical references, among which it may not be ont of place to note the 
following language used by Henry Clay, while Secretary of State, in his 
instructions to Mr. Poinsett, relative to the Panama mission : 

^ •• Finally, I have it in charge to direct joor attention to the sulject of the forms of 
government, and to the caose of free institutions on thb continent. The United States 
never have been, and are not, animated by any spirit of propagandism. They prefer to 
all other forms of government, and are perfectly contented with their own confederacy. 
Allowing no foreign interference, either in the formation or the conduct of their govern- 
ment, they are equally scrupulous in refraining from all interference in the original 
structure or subsequent interior movements of the government of other independent na- 
tions. Indifferent they art not, beeause they earmai be indifferent to the h^tpimeat of 
any nation. But the interest which they are accustomed to cherish in the wisdom or 
folly which may mark the course of other powers in the adoption and ezecotioo of 
their political system, it rather a sympathy of feeling than a principle of action J* 

And such, too, was the language of Oen. Jackson, in his fourth annual 
message to Congress, as will be seen by the following extract from it : 

** In the view I have given of our connection with foreign powers, aUusiona have been 
made to their domestic disturbances or foreign wars, to their revolutions or dissensions. 
It may be proper to observe, that this is done solely in cases where those events aflect 
oar political relations with them, or to show their operation on our commerce. Fnrthsr 
than this, it is neither our policy nor our right to interfere. Our best wishes on all 
occasions, our good offices when required, will be afforded to promote the domestic tran- 
quillity and foreign peace of all nations with whom we have any intercourse. Any in- 
tervention in their aflairs frirther than this, esfii by the expreMsian of an f^fimal oprnkm^ 
is contrary to our principles of international policy, and will always be avoided.** 

Thus far our gOYemment has perseyeringly adhered to the advice given 
by Washington on this subject. Its policy, to use the language of Jef- 
ferson, has been : ''Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever State 
or persuasion, religious or political ; peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling allicmces toith none ;^^ and it is most 
devoutly to be hoped that there must be other reasons than those nrged 
by the Free German Association, or any w^ch have yet been svggeated 
from any other source, to make true and patriotic Americans depart from 
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it "We have seen great principles laid down by Washington, for the 
administration of this government," said Henry Clay, in a letter, datJMi 
February 21, 1852, written bat, a few months before his death, " especially 
in regard to its foreign policy, drawn in question, his wisdom doubted, and 
serions efforts made and making to subvert those maxims of policy by 
the conformity to which this nation has risen to its present unparalleled 
greatness. We have seen serious attempts to induce the United States to 
depart from its great principles of peace and neutrality, of avoiding all 
entangling alliances with foreign powers, and of confining ourselves to 
the growth, improvement and prosperity, of our new country, and, in 
place of them, to plunge ourselves, by perilous proceedings and insensible 
degrees, in the wars of Europe. Under such circumstances, it is right, 
and proper, and useful, to repair to the great fountain of Washington'b 
patriotism, and, drinking deep at it, to return refreshed and invigorated 
by the draught." 

And who can doubt the wisdom and propriety of the suggestion here 
made by the great statesman 7 A reassertion of his principles, said 
Theo. Frelinghuysen, about the same time, " was never more needed 
than at this time, and we must still hope that the sober reflection of our 
people will yield to the wisdom and truth of his counsels." Wash- 
ington's policy was a wise, enlightened, comprehensive American policy. 
His object, as has been well remarked by Senator Toombs, was that to 
which his whole life had been devoted, to protect and to perpetuate the 
liberty and independence of his country. The special dangers against 
which he warned his countrymen were " political connection" with Euro- 
pean governments, " implicating ourselves by artificial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and colli- 
sions of her friendships and enmities," quitting " our own to stand on 
foreign ground," " interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe," " entangling our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, irUerestf humor or caprice," subjecting " the will and 
policy" of this country " to the will and policy" of other countries. He 
negatives the reasoning as well as the fact of entangling our country in 
European politics. His argument answers all the plausible fallacies in 
favor of a crusade for pulling down despotisms or building up republics ; 
and asserts clearly and distinctly our duty to act justly and impartially 
towards all nations, no matter what may be their form of government — 
towards all belligerents, no matter what may be their cause of quarrel. 
He sought to pjace his country in a position, where, neither entangled by 
foreign alliances, nor coinpromitted with foreign politics or interest, she 
might, on all occasions and in every emergency, freely adopt that policy 
which might be best calculated to protect her own rights, maintain her 
own interests, and promote her own happiness. If it be necessary to 
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secure these great ends, to interfere in the affairs of other nations, then it 
is not only onr right bat our duty to interfere. Bat that interference 
must not be as an intermeddler in the affairs of others, but as a party 
with rights to assert and interests to maintain. 

The past and the present bear witness to the wisdom of this policj ; 
and who are they that would overthrow it ? They are those from other 
climes, who have never repaired to the " fountain of Washington's pat- 
riotism, and drinking deep at it, returned refreshed and invigorated by 
the draught." They have yet to learn his lessons of wisdom and profit 
by them. It is for Americans, then, to follow them. To use the lan- 
guage of the eloquent Crittenden, we may say with him, " Washington 
has taught us, and we have learned to govern ourselves. If the rest of 
the world have not yet learned that great lesson, how shall they teach us f 
Shall they undertake to expound to us the Farewell Address of our 
Washington, or to influence us to depart from the policy recommended- 
by him ? We are the teachers, and they have not or they will not learn ; 
and yet they come to teach us. Be jealous of all foreign infiuence, and 
enter into entangling alliances with none. Cherish no particular partia- 
lity or prejudice for or against any people. Be just to all — impartial to 
aU. It is folly to expect disinterested favors from any nation. That is 
not the relation or character of nations. Favor is a basis too uncertain 
upon which to place any steadfast or permanent relations. Justice and 
the interests of the parties is the only sound and substantial basis for 
national relations. So said General Washington — so he teaches. He 
asks, ' Why quit our own, to stand on foreign ground V Oo not abroad 
to mingle yourselves in the quarrels or wars of other nations. Take care 
to do them no wrong, but avoid the romantic notion of righting the 
wrongs of all the world, and resisting by arms the oppression of all." 

And where is the American, who reveres the memory of the Father 
of his country, and cherishes the rich legacy he has left to his conntrymen 
in his Farewell Address, that will not say, to continue the language of 
Mr. Crittenden, "I feel that my country is safer, while pursuing the 
policy of Washington, than in making any new experiments in politics, 
upon any new expositions of Washington's legacy and advice to the 
American people ? I want to stand super antiquas vias — upon the old 
road that Washington travelled, and that every President, from Wash- 
ington to Fillmore, has travelled. This policy of non-intervention in the 
affairs of other conntries has been maintained and sanctified by all omr 
great magistrates. I may be defective in what is called ' the spirit of the 
age,' for aught I know ; but I acknowledge that I feel safer in this an- 
cient and well-tried policy than in the novelties of the present day." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

POUGT OF AMERICANS FOR AMERICA. 

Efforts were made bj some of the States, soon after the adoption of 
the Constitution, to cause a distinction to be made between native and 
naturalized citizens, and to make the latter ineligible to certain offices. 
Massachusetts led off in a movement of this kind in 1798, which was 
responded to by the Virginia Legislature, in the passage of the following 
preamble and resolution, on the 16th of January, 1799. See Hennin^s 
Statutes cut large, voL n. (new series), page 194 : — 

** That the General Asaembly neTerthelewi concurring in opinion with the Legislature 
of MaBsacbuaetts, that every constitutional barrier should be opposed to the introduction 
of foreign influence into our National Councils : 

** Huohtdi That the Constitution ought to be so amended that no foreigner who shall 
not have acquired rights under the Constitution and Laws, at the time of making this 
amendment, shall thereafter be eligible to the office of Senator and Representative in the 
Congress of the United States, ner to any office in the Judiciary or Executive Departp 
ments." 

In New Hampshire, a committee appointed by the Legislature for the 
purpose, Nov. 24, 1798, reported a petition, praying Congress to alter 
the Constitution respecting the qualification for members of Congress, 
and recommending that none but natural-born citizens should be eligible 
to the Vice Presidency as well as the Presidency ; and also to '' exclude from 
a seat in either branch of Congress, any person who shall not have been 
actually naturalized at the time of making this amendment, and have been 
a citizen fourteen years at least at the time of his election." 

The American policy adopted by the Continental Congress, which was 
dictated alike by reason and patriotism, in relation to the apointment of 
persons to represent the government in foreign countries, seems to have 
' been followed after the establishment of the Pederal Government, and never 
departed from except in the case of Albert Gallatin, who was a native of 
Switzerland, until President Pierce saw proper to outrage the feelings of 
the country, by appointing a Frenchman as Minister to Spain, a German 
to the Hague, a Scotchman to Naples, and an Irishman to one of the 
other European Courts. During the last term of Mr. Madison's adminis- 
tration, he appointed Mr. Gallatin one of the Commissioners to negotiate 
a peace with Great Britain ; when his appointment was presented to the 
Senate for confirmation, It met with the opposition of General Smith, of 
Maryland, W. B. Giles, of Virginia, and Stone, of North Carolina, and 
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he was rejected by a vote of 18 to 17. He was afterwards appointed hj 
Mr. Madison, Minister to France, and was barely confirmed, in the absence 
of the above named gentlemen. If any apology can be offered for Mr. 
Madison, for this innovation on the established policy of the government, 
it might be found in the fact that Mr. Gallatin came to the United States 
in 1781, or previous to the adoption of the present Constitution. He 
bad long been in public life, and held high stations ; was a man of much 
experience and had beenVell schooled in our political institutions. Other 
instances of hostility to the appointment of any others than native bom 
to oflBces in the foreign service of the country might be given. Not more 
than a dozen years since, while Daniel Webster was Secretary of StAte, some 
of the editors of Democratic journals could hardly find language strong 
enough to express their indignation at him for appointing a foreigner to a 
clerkship in that department. The New York Evening Post, then as now 
edited by Wm. C. Bryant, published an article on the subject, which was 
copied into the Washington Olobe, from which the following is an 
extract : — 

«'The appointment of a man named Reynolds, an o/ifn, by Mr. Webster, to a {dace in 
the Department of State, has astonished those who knew him in this city. • • • • 
The indteeney of this appointment of an alien to a post in the department which has 
the charge over our foreign relations, will surprise those who have not, like U8» ceased to 
be surprised at anything done by Mr. Webster." 

After the adoption of the Constitution, in his first annual message to 
Congress, Washington said : '' Various considerations render it expedient 
that the terms on which foreigners may be admitted to the rights of citizens, 
should be speedily ascertained by a uniform rule of naturalization ;" but, in 
regard to the employment of foreign-born citizens in the public service, 
lie does not seem to have changed the views entertained by him during 
the Revolution, as may be seen by the following letters written by him 
while President, and found in Spark's publication : — 

Philadelphia, Nov. 17, n»4, 
7b JoAn A(/am*, Vice President of the *U. 8. Dear Sir: — • • • My opinion with 
respect to immigration is, that except of useful mechanics and some fmrticular deaeriplioa 
of men and professions, there is no use of encouragement. I am, etc, 

G. WuHnivTov. 

Ml, Vernon, Jan. 20, 1790. 
To J. Q. Adams, American Minister at Berlin — Sir — • • • You know, my good 
air, that it is nut the policy of this government to employ foreigners when it can well be 
avoided, either in the civil or military walics of life. • • • There is a apedea of 
•elf-importance in all foreign officers, that cannot be gratified without doing injoatioe to 
meritorious characters among our own countrymen, who conceive, and jnatlj, where 
there is no great preponderance of experience or merit, that they are entitled to aD tha 
offices in the gift of their government. I am, etc, 

f Vol. XI. p. 392.] G. WAaammi. 
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Same date, to a foreigner applying far office* 
Dkae Sim: — * * * It does not accord with the policy of this government to 
bestow ofSces, citO or military, apon foreigners, to the exclusion oC our own citizens. 

Yours, etc, G. Washingtox. 

And he seems to have been equally opposed to immigration. In a letter 
to Sir John St. Clair, of England, he declared his opposition thereto in 
the very positive following terms : — 

<* I have no intention to invite immigrants, even if there are no restrictive acts against 
it I am opposed to it altogether." 

So in a letter published in Washington's Maxims, p. 89) written in 
1194, he expresses himself as follows : — 

" My opinion with respect to immigration is, that, except of useful mechanics, and 
•ome particular descriptions of men or professions, there is no need of encouragement; 
whilst the policy or advantage of its taking place in a body (I mean the settling of 
them in a body) may be much questioned, for by so doing, they retain the langunge, 
habits and principles, good or bad, which they bring with them. Whereas, by an 
intermixture with our people, they or their descendants get assimilated to our customs, 
measures and laws ; in a word, soon become our people." 

John Adams entertained similar views, and we find that during his 
administration the following order was issued from the War department: 

War Department, Feb. 4M, 1799. 
. Jnstruetiona of the Secretary of War to the Inspector GeneraL 
• • • For the cavalry, for the regulations restrict the recruiting officers to engage 
Done except natives for this corps, and these only as from their known character and 
fidelity may be trustied. 

And in a letter to Christopher Oadsden, (see his life of his grandson, 
page 584,) gives expression to the following sentiments : — 

** What is the reason that so many of our * old stand-bys' are infected with Jaco- 
binism 1 The principles of thia infernal tribe were surely no part of their ancient political 
creed. Foreign meddlers, as you properly denominate them, have a strange, a mysterious 
influence in this country. Is there no pride in American bosoms 1 Can their heartn 
endure that C, D., and L., should be the most influential men in the country — all 
foreigners and all degraded characters? It is astonishing to me that the ' tribes of lavf^i^ 
foHowers' should adopt principles subversive of all law, should unite with the ignorant 
and iUiberal iagainst men of understanding and property. The plan of our worthy friend, 
John Rutledge, relative to the admission of strangers to the privileges of citizens, as you 
explain it, was certainly prudent. Americans will find that their own experience will 
coiocido with the experience of all other nations, and foreigners must be received with 
eantion, or they will destroy all confidence in government" 

Thomas Jefferson, thongh the author of the liberal naturalization law of 
Tirginia, enacted in 1779, seems to have been, several years afterwards, 
strongly imbued in favor of discriminating, in certain cases, between native 
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and oatoralized citizens ; for we find by his writings that he wag the 
author of a petition to the Virginia Legislature, presented in 17 9t, and 
signed hj citizens of Albemarle, Amherst, Flayanna, and Ooochland 
counties, praying that none but native bom citizens should be eligible 
as jurors in grand or petty, civil or criminal cases. The petition was as 
follows : 

** And yoar petitioners further vubmit to the wisdom of the two hoQs^ of Awmaltitf, 
whether the safety o( the cilizeos of this commonwealth, in their persons, their pro> 
perty, their laws and govemment, does not require that the capacity to act in the im* 
portant office of a juror, grand or petty, civil or criminal, should be restrained in fotore 
to native citizens of the United States, or such as were citizens at the date of the treaty 
of peace which closed our revolutionary war, and whether the ignorance of our laws 
and natural partiality to the countries of their birth, are not reasonable canaea for dedar* 
ing this to be one of the rights incommunicable in future to adopted eitisens.** J^fftr- 
mufCi WritingSy voL ix., p. 453. 

^ Nor is this an isolated instance of his expression of opinion od tiM 

w subject. On another occasion he wrote thus : 

" I hope W3 may find some means in future of shielding ourselves from foreign in- 
fluence — political, commercial, or in whatever form attempted. I can scarcely withhold 
myself from joining in the wish of Silas Dean, that there were an ocean of fire between 
this and the old world !" 

While minister to France, in 1788, he wrote a letter to Mr. Jay, from 
which the following extract is taken : 

** Native eilizerut on several valuable accounts, are preferabk to oKeng, or cUixem 
alien horn* Native citizens possess our language, know our laws, customs and oobh 
roercc ; have general acquaintance in the United States, give better satisfactioD, and 
are more to be relied on in point of fidelity. To avail ourselves of native citizens, ii 
appears to me advisable to declare by standing law that no person, but a native citaen, 
shall be capable of the office of oOnsuU" 

But, though the^e seem at one time to have been the views of Mr. 
Jefferson, it is a well-known historical fact, that he was uncompromisingly 
hostile to the Congressional legislation in relation to foreigners, which 
took place under the administration of the elder Adams, and that he re* 
i|^mmeuded, after his election to the Presidency, in his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress, to reduce the term of probation necessary to be 
naturalized, which recommendation was adopted by Congress, and the 
act of 1 802 passed, reducing the time from fourteen to five years. The 
following extract from a letter of Qrant Thorburn, who is himself a Uh 
turalized citizen, published within the last year past in the Home Journal, 
may not be out of place here, though, if true, and Mr. Thorbum^s cha- 
racter forbids us to doubt, for a moment, his statement as to what Mr. 
Burr told him, it presents a singular contrast with the views which Hn 
Jefferson seems before to have entertained on the subject : 
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<*In 1801, Hiofnaa Jeficraon became President of the United Statei. Aaron Burr* 
Joel Barlow, Thomas Paine, and others, were his pritj connsellors. Now commenced 
the age of experimental Mr. Jefferson, in his inaugural speech, recommended rotation 
in office, and to sell onr frigates and build ^n-boata. The frigates were sold for less 
than the price of the rigging. In seven years thereaAer, I saw the gun-boata transformed 
into dung'boatSf transporting manure from the old Fly Market, foot of Maiden Lane, to 
faise pumpkins among the Dutch farmers on Long Island. 

Bat the rotation in qjffice was a more serious concern. The Irish rebellion of 1798 had 
jnst been suppressed ; hundreds were ordered to leave the coantry; America was their goal. 
These patriots must be provided for. A secret conclave was held in the star-chamber, Burr 
and Jefierson being the master-spirits. It was resolved tO;secure these patriots, and this 
would secure the votes of all their countrymen, who were daily arriving by thousands on 
these peaceful shores. (AAer CoL Burr returned from Europe, whither he had fled, afWr 
the death of Hamilton, he gave me this piece of political intrigue.) In accordance with 
this eold-blo6ded plan, I saw revolutionary men and officers who had fought with Washing- 
ton, pine in the prison-ship and groan in the sugar-house. Yes, I saw them marched out 
of the Custom-house, Post, and every other office, some on crutches, some having one 
leg, some one arm, and others leaning on their stafis from wounds received in defence 
of their country. I saw their places filled by foreign patriots, many of them never hav- 
ing learned a letter of their own language, and not even able to speak a word of ours ; 
bat such is the gratitude of model republics. 

Then commenced the flood of foreign influence, which threatens to place us on the 
same list with the republics that were. 

I was naturalized, and voted when Washington was President ; I therefore think that 
I have as good a right to think as any freethinker in America. I saw the rise and the 
fail of the French and Mexican republics ; both were Btrangled in their birth by the 
hands of freethinkers and priests. The same tools are at work among us ; and a few 
Judas Americans are selling their liberties to a foreign potentate for a mess of pottage ; 
and, except God work a miracle, I think, before January, 1001, our dear sister repub- 
lics, France and Mexico, may look up and exclaim, * Lo, America also, may become 
like one of us.' 

The signs of the times are portentous ; with few exceptions, the pulpit and the press 
are silent on the subject Having watched the republic since the day of its birth, for 
my brethren and companions' sake, I wish it prosperity ; for myself, there is but a step 
between me and death.*' 

Be the representations of Mr. Thorbum, however, correct, or not, and 
there can be little donbt that they were made to him by Mr. Burr, the' 
conduct of Mr. Jefferson subsequent to his election to the Presidency, ||^ 
though in favor of a modification of the naturalization law of 1798, does 
not seem to indicate. any change in his previous opinion as to the employ- 
ment of foreigners in the administration of the government ; for we find 
him writing thus, just ten weeks after he became President, in a letter to 
Nathaniel Macon, Speaker of Congress : 

** A very early reeommendation had been given to the Poaimatter General to employ 
no foreigner J or revolutionary tory, in any of his offices.** 

And in his Notes on Virginia^ we have further evidence of his views 
and feelings on the subject. He therein expresses himself as follows : 
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** Every speciet of eovemment has its specific principles. Ours pexbaps are moit 
peculiar than those of any other in the universe. It is m composition of the freest prin- 
ciples of the English constitution, with orders derived iirom natural right and natural 
reason. To these nothing can be more opposed than tho maxims of abeolnte monar- 
chies. Yet from such we are to expect the greatest number of immigrants. Thej 
will bring with them the principles of the goverments they leave, imbibed in their early 
youth ; or, if able to throw them off, it will be in exchange for an unbounded licentious 
ness, passing, as is usual, from one extreme to another. It would be a miracle were 
they to stop precisely at the point of temperate liberty. These principles, with their 
language, they will transmit to their children. In proportion to their numbers, they wffl 
share with us the legislation.. They will infuse into it their spirit, warp and bias its 
directions, and render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, distracted mass. I may appeal to 
experience, during the present contest, for a verification of these conjectures. But, if 
they be not certain in event, are they not probable ? Is it not safer to wait with patience 
twenty-seven years and three months longer, for the attainment of any degree of popu- 
lation desired or expected ? May not oar government be more homogeneous, mora 
peaceable, more durable ? Suppose twenty millions of republican Americans thrown 
all of a sudden into France, what would be the condition of that kingdom ? If it woald 
be more turbulent, less happy, less strong, we may believe that the addition of half a 
million of foreigners to our present numbers would produce a similar efifect here. If 
they come of themselves, they are entitled to all the rights of citizenship ; but I doobt 
the expediency of inviting them by extraordinary encouragements." 

In an oration delivered at the request of Congress, by General Henry 
Lee, December 20, 1799, on the death of Washington, Mr. Lee used 
the following language : 

'* Methinks I see his august image, and hear falling from his venerable lips these deep 
sinking words : *■ Cease, sons of America, lamenting our separation ! Go on, and con- 
firm by your wisdom, the fruits of our joint councils, joint efibrts, and common dangers! 
Reverence religion, difiuse knowledge throughout your land, patronize the arts and 
sciences. Let liberty and order bo inseparable companions. Control party spirit, the 
bane of free governments. Observe good faith to, and cultivate peace with, all nations. 
Shut up every avenue to foreign influence ; contract rather than extend national con- 
nection ; rely on yourselves only. Be Americans in thought, word and deed. Thus 
will you give immortality to that Union, whic)i was the constant object of my terrestrial 
labors ; thus will you preserve undisturbed to the latest posterity the felicity of a people 
to me most dear ; and thus will you supply (if my happiness is now sought lo you) the 
.^ only vacancy in the round of pure bliss high Heaven bestows.* " 

In 1815, on the 4th of July, the Hon. James Buchanan deliTered an 
Oration in the city of Lancaster. From that oration we make the fol- 
lowing extract. It is upon the subject of foreign influence and upon the 
policy that the United States ought to pursue towards foreign nations. 
Mr. Buchanan said : 

"Again we bland neutral towards all the European powers. What then shall be the 
political conduct of our country in future 1 Precisely to punue the political maxima 
adopted by Washington. We ought to cultivate peace with all nations by' adopting a 
strict neutrality not only of conduct but of sentiment We ought to make our neutra- 
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litj respected by placing ourselves in an attitude of defence. We ought forever to 
ftbandon the wild project of a philosophic visionary. of letting commerce protect itself* 
For ilfl protection we ought to increase our navy. We ought never to think of embar- 
goes and non-intercourse laws without abhorrence. We ought to use every honest exer- 
tion to turn out of power those weak and wicked men, who have abandoned the political 
path marked out for this country by Washington, and whose wild and visionary theories 
have been at length tested by experience and found wanting. Above all, we ought to 
drive from.our shores foreign influence, and cherish exclusively American feelings. Fo- 
reign influence has been in every age, the curse of republics. Her jaundiced eyes see 
an things in false colors. The thick atmosphere of prejudice, by which she is forever 
•orroundedn excludes from her sight the light of Heaven. Whilst she worships the 
nation which she favors for this very crime, she curses the enemy of that nation even for 
their virtues. In every age she has marched before the enemies of her country, pro- 
claiming peace when there was no peace, and lulling its defenders into fatal security, 
while the iron hand of despotism was aiming a death-blow at their lilierties. Already 
oar in£int republic has felt her withering influence. Already has she involved us in a 
' war, which had nearly cost us our existence. Let us then learn wisdom from expe- 
rience, and forever banish this fiend from our society." 

William H. Crawford, while Secretary of War under the administration 
of James Madison, made a Report on Indian Affairs, in March, 1816, in 
which he expressed himself as follows, which caused him to be made the 
object of bitter assault from foreigners, and those who sided with them, 
and which, it was believed at the time, mainly defeated his nomination for 
the Presidency when Mr. Monroe was nominated and elected : 

If the system already devised has not produced all the effects which were expected 
from it, new experiments ought to be made ; when every effort to introduce among 
them (the Indian savages) ideas of exclusive property in things as well as persons shall 
&il, let intermarriages between them and the whites be encouraged by the government. 
This cannot fail to preserve the race, with the modification necessary to the enjoyment 
of civil liberty and social happiness. It is believed, that the principles of humanity in 
this instance, are in harmonious concert with the true interests of the nation. It will 
redound more to the national honor to incorporate, by a humane and benevolent policy* 
the natives of our forests in the great American family of freedom, than to receive, with 
open arms, the fugitives of the old world, whether their flight has been the elfcct of their 
crimes or their virtues. 

The expression of these sentiments, as already stated, gave rise to 
much hostility to Mr. Crawford, especially among those of foreign birth, . 
and among the most prominent and talented assailants was Thomas 
Cooper, then of Pennsylvania, but subsequently a resident of South Ca- 
rolina. He addressed, through the columns of the Democratic Press^ 
over the signature of Americus, several letters to President Madison on 
the subject, in which he assailed Mr. Crawford with great acrimony, de- 
nouncing him as a bigot, and his report to be a " wanton insult of his 
colleagues in office, Mr. Dallas and Mr. Gallatin," and to the President 
"who appointed these well-informed and able men." 
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The same year an attempt was also made bj John Randolph, to dis- 
criminate in fayor of native citizens, when the bill to charter the United 
States Bank was under consideration in the Committee of the Whole, in 
the House of Representatives, and it was carried in the Committee, bat 
afterwards stricken out. See Niles^ Begister, vol. x., pp, 31 and 47. 
The proceedings were as follows : 

Mr. Kandolpb moved to add the word native in the clause which limited the dioiei 
of directors to citizens of the United Sutes, which motion was a^eed to without d*> 
bate — ayes 68, nays not given. Alter the committee had proceeded to the claive which 
provided for the appointment of directors for the branch banks, which dause Ukewisi 
restricted the choice tn citizens of the United States, Mr. Jewett moved that the word 
native be inserted also in that clause, so as to limit the appointment also to native cith 
xens. Mr. Calhoun objected to the amendment It was the first time,^e said, thai aaj 
attempt had been made in this country to discriminate between native and naturmliicd 
citizens. The Constitution recognized no such distinction, except in the eligibility lo 
the highest office in the government, and he could see no reason for introducing on ihii 
occasion tto odious and unprecedented a distinction. Mr. Randolph, in reply, spoke at 
oonsidcrahle length in support of the motion. He inveighed with much acriraouj against 
the whole class of naturalized citizens ; attributing to them the declaration of war, and 
almost all other political evila — and maintaining that they ought to be admitted only om 
the footing of denizens, without any participation in the councils of the country, and the 
benefit only of protection during good behavior, &c. Mr. Wright replied with warmth 
to Mr. Randolph — after which, the question was taken on Mr. Jewett's motion, and it 
was lost without a division. 

The same fate attended Mr. Randolph's proposition when the bill was 
considered in the House, notwithstanding it had passed in Committee of 
the Whole, without debate or any serious opposition. For the reason 
urged by Mr. Calhoun against Mr. Jewett's amendments, he also opposed 
the one which had been agreed to at Mr. Randolph's instance, and there- 
upon the decision of the Committee of the Whole was reyersed, and the 
word native rejected — ayes 44, nays 67. 

In a letter, addressed to Dr. Coleman, bj Gen. Jackson, dated Ang. 
26, 1824, the Hero of New Orleans expressed the following sentiment: — 

"In nhort, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of Dritish merchants. It 
is time we should Itecome a little more Amkkicanisbd, and instead of feeding paapcrs 
and laborers of England, feed our own ; or else, in a short time, by con tinning oar pro- 
sent policy, we shall be paupers oorselTes." 

In the Reform Convention of Pennsylvania, held in 1831, to amend the 
Constitution of the State, Mr. Magee, of Perry, submitted a resolution to 
inquire into the expediency of prohibiting free persons of color and 
fugitive slaves to migrate into the State, which was proposed to be 
amended by Mr. Thomas, of Chester, so as to include foreigners, bnt 
subsequently withdrawn to enable Mr. Woodward, of Luzerue, to propose 
to amend hy adding, "and that the said committee be also instrocted to 
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inqniro into the propriety of bo amending the Constitntion, as to preTent 
any foreigner who may arrive in this State after the fourth of July, 1841, 
ft'om acquiring the right to vote or to hold office in this Commonwealth." 
This amendment was violently assailed as proscriptive and illiberal, which 
called forth a reply from Judge Woodward. He said : — 

I haire long felt a deitire, said Mr. W., that something should he done in relation lo 
It — that the facts shoold be investigated, and that some proper and efficient meoaret 
ahould be adopted, if upon that investigation it should turn out that measures of any 
kind were requisite. 

8ir, r appreciate as much as any man liTin?, the many political rights and privilegaa 
which I, in common with the people of the United States, am now enjoying; and it is 
my honest impression that we do but squander those privileges in conferring them upon 
every individual who chooses to come and claim them. He knew that a great portion 
of Ihoae who came among us from foreign countries, consist frequently of tho worst part of 
the population of thooe countries, that they are unacquainted with the value of theae 
privileges, and that, therefore, they do not know how to value them. I think that in thua 
eonferring indiscriminately upon all, we are doing injury to our liberties and our 
inatitutiona; and I believe that if the time has not yet come, it will speedily come, when 
it will be indispensably necessary either for this body or some other body of this State, 
or of the United States, to inquire whether it is not right to put some plan in execution 
by which foreigners should be prevented from controlling our elecUons, and brow-beatiiig 
our American citizens at the polls. 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was formed, it was necessary to 
promote immigration. The population of our country was wasted by a long war; and 
it wae necessary to hold out inducements to foreigners to come here. But timea hsve 
gpeatly changed within the laat few years. The reason and the necessity for extending 
this indulgence to immigrants have ceased. Besides this, it is to be considered that 
there are other inducements in the climate, and in the natural advantages of the countiy 
to prevail upon them to come here, without adding to them the incentive of oiliee. In 
expressing these sentiments, Mr. Chairman, I wish to be understood that I cherish no 
prejudice against foreigners, I entertain no feeling of unkindness towards them, froBi 
whatever part of the world they may come, nor would I do any thing which should 
have a tendency to proscribe them from coming. We have many very estimable men 
among them ; and I do not propose in my amendment to take any thing away from 
them. I merely wish that a committee ahould inquire, whether it ia competent for 
m to introduce a provision into the Constitution of the kind I have mentioned, to take 
tifoct after a oertam date, so long distant that all future immigrants may know what 
their privileges are to be, before they leave their own country. My proposition ia not 
intended, nor will it operate, retrospectively ; it affects no one now here, and no one who 
may be on his way hen. It looks exclusively to the future. What valid objection can 
there be to the inquiry! Why should we throw open these groat political privilegea to 
•very species of character that may light on our shores 1 Are these privileges of such 
littlo value, that we do not deem them worth protection or defence ? Have they no elaim 
upon our feelings — ^no claim upon our affections 1 * * * Have they not been bequeathea 
to us by those who sacrificed all they had on earth to secure them ? Are they not 
truly and emphatically our most precious legacy? And what claim have foroignem 
from any country — aye, sir, from any country, which is strong enough to justify ua in ' 
proaiitutiiig our political privilegea by coBfening them CiMle«ly and indjeerimiaatelf 
81 
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OQ any individual who may reside hrre (or two or three yesn — ^become a natandinJ 
dtiien — and then command our offices ? There arc very many of the^e immigimnti 
who know nothinn^ of political privilege* in their own country before thej immigrate lo 
this. The word is unknown to them, or if they hear it at all, they hear of it as some- 
thing in which they have no participation. Is not this the facti 8ir, we all know that 
it is ; we know that very many of these immigrants never enjoyed any political pri^egBi 
themsclveii — that they have no knowledge of them — and, least of all, hame they any 
knowledge of our people, our government, or our institutions. The acquirement of this 
knowledge is not the work of a day. They have no sympathy in common with us; 
they have no qratificationH to render them fit recipients of these high political privileges 
If any of us chose to pass over to England, Ireland or France, and to settle onrselvss 
there, what do wc gain by the change — I mean in a political point of view? Nothing; 
we lose ail. We are not suffered to acquire any political privileges such as we bestow 
open them. There is no reci{)rocity — the advantage is all on one side ; and whatever 
we may give to thcui, wc ourselves can acquire nothing of the kind. Why should this 
be sol Or, if the adoption of such a system was necessary at one time, why ahould it 
■till be adhered to, when every thing in the form of necessity has long since passed avrayl 
I can discover neither wisdom nor policy in so doing. The idea, Mr. President, is 
urnfUj this — ^I would afford to all foreigners who shall come to this country after the 
date of my amendment, protection in their person, their property, and all the natural 
rights which they could enjoy under any civilized or well ordered government IwouU 
permit them to acquire wealth ; to pursue objects of their own ambition ; I would, in 
short, allow them to become in all respects equal citizens with ua, except only in this one 
matter of political privileges. All their natural and their civil rights should be amply 
guarantied and protected ; and they should become citizens in common with us in 
relation to all objects, except voting and holding office. And do we not hold oat 
sufficient inducements for foreigners to make this country their home, even if we take 
from them these political privileges ? Surely, sir, we do — such, indeed, as no other 
nation upon earth can proffer. 

But, Mr. President, it is not my design to enter into the discussion of* this matter at 
the present time ; and I owe an apology to the convention for having said so much in 
regard to it I have a strong feeling on the subject ; though I confess that I entertain 
doubts whether this convention has the power to act. I am well aware of the nature 
of the provision in the Constitution of the United States, and which has been referred 
to by the gentleman from the county of Philadelphia. (Mr. Martin.) I would do nothing 
in contravention of that provision ; I merely wish that the question should be referred 
to a committee, that they may inquire whether this convention has the power to act at all in 
the premises ; and if it has the power, whether it would be expedient to acL I am, 
however, surrounded by many valued friends whose opinions and judgment I appreciate ; 
and it appears that they are unanimous in thinking that I should withdraw it. I, there- 
fore, yield my own judgment to theirs, and, having explained my views, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. Konigmacher, of Lancaster, thereupon renewed the motion pre- 
viously made by the gentleman from Chester county, (Mr. Thomas) — but 
by him withdrawn. Mr. K. referred to the situation of the alms-house 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, of the inmates of which, he said, he 
bad been informed, aboat seven-eights were foreigners. He also alloded 
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to certain recent and very gross yiolations ■ of the quarantine law, \?hich 
bad taken place in certain parts of the State of New Jersey; where 
many foreign paupers had been clandestinely landed, and absolutely with* 
out the means of life. Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, ridiculed the propo- 
sition, and professed to be ignorant of any complaints such as had been 
stated ; whereupon Mr. K. withdrew his amendment, and the subject was 
never again brought under discussion. See Debates Pennsylvania Can- 
ventioHf voL v., />. 441-51. 

In November, 1844, Daniel Webster addressed a meeting of the Whigs 
of Boston, in Faneuil Hall, in which he thus took ground in favor of an 
alteration of the naturalization laws. See Niies^ Register^ vol. LcuvL, 
p.ll2:— 

Fellow-citizens, it would be st thii moment a uielets taik for me to attempt to invct- 
ti^Ate the caoses of this change. It may not be proper to inrestigate them at all. But 
why, we may ask, why sliould two free white States, New York and Pennsylvania, go 
•gainst us, if they so have done ? There can be but one cause, and that so conspicuooa 
and prominent that no one can shut his eyes to it, no one but must deplore its efiect. 
I approach the subject at once, for it is useless to try to keep it back. And I say that in 
Dy mind there is a great necessity for a thorough leformation of the naturalization laws. 
(Cheers, loud and long continued.) The result of the recent elections, in several States^ 
haa impressed my mind with one deep and strong conviction ; that is, that there is an 
imperative necessity for reforming the naturalization laws of the United States. The 
preservation of the government, and consequently the interest of all parties, in my 
opinion, clearly and strongly demand this. All are willing and desirous, of course, that 
America should continue to be the safe asylum for the oppressed of all nations. All are 
willing and desirous that the blessings of a free government should be open to the 
enjoyment of the worthy and industrious from all countries, who may come hither for the 
purpose of bettering their circumstances, by the successful employment of their own 
capital, enterprise, or labor. But it is not unreasonable that the elective franchise 
ahould not be exercised by a person of a foreign birth, until after such a length of resi- 
dence among us, as that he may be supposed to have become, in some good measure, 
acquainted with our Constitution and laws, our social institutions, and the general infe- 
leot of the country ; and to have become an American in feeling, principle, character, 
and sympathy, as well as by having established his domicile amongst us. 

Those already naturalized have, of course, their rights secured : but I can conceive no 
reasonable objection to the different provision in regard to future cases. It is absolutely 
necessary, also, in my judgment, to provide new securities against the abominable 
frauds, the outrageous, flagrant perjuries which are notoriously perpetrated in all the 
great cities. There is not the slightest doubt, that in numerous cases different persons 
vote on the strength of the same set of naturalisation papers ; there is as little doubt 
that immense numbers of such papers are obtained by direct perjury ; and that these 
enormous offences multiply and strengthen themselves beyond all power of punishment 
and restraint by existing provisions. I believe it to lie an unquestionable fact that mas- 
ters of vessels having brought over immigrants from Europe, have, within thirty days 
of their arrival, seen those persons carried up to the polls, and give their votes for the 
highest offices in the National and State Govemmenta. Such voters of coorae exerdae 
BO intcUifence and indeed no volition of their own. They can know nothing either of* 
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the qaestioni in israe, or of the canduIatfR (miposc']. They arc mere Instmineiiti i 
by unprincipled end wicked men, and made competent instnimonts only by the 
mulmtion of crime upon crime. Now it seems to me impossible, that every honest i 
and OTcry good citizen, every true lover of liberty and the Constitution, every real 1 
of the country, would not desire to see an end put to these enormous abuses. ' I av»w it, 
therefore, as my opinion, that it is the duty of us all to endeavor to bring about an elB- 
dent reformation of the naturalization laws of the United States. I am wdl awafi^ 
gentlemen, that these sentiments may be misrepresented, and probably will be, in order 
to excite prejudice in the mind of foreign residents. Should such misrepresentations bs 
made or attempted, I trust to my friends to correct it and expose it. For the sentiments 
themselves I am ready to take to mysetf the responsibility, and I will only add that what 
I have now suggested, is just as important to the rights of foreigners, regulariy and fiuriy 
nataralized among us, as to the rights of native bom American citizens. (7*he whole 
assembly here united in giving twenty-six tremendous cheers.) The present condition 
of the country imperatively demands this change. The interest — the real welfare of afl 
parties — the honor of the nation — all require that subordinate and different party que^ 
tions should be made to yield to this great end. And no man who esteems the pros* 
pcrity and existence of his country, as of more importance than a fleeting party triumphv 
will or can heaitate to g^ve in his adherence to these principles. (Nine cheers.) 

Gentlemen, there is nut a solitary doubt, that if the elections have gone against as it 
has been through folse and fraudulent votes. Pennsylvania, if, as they say, she has 
given 6,000 for our adversaries — has done so through the basest fraud, h it not so? 
And look at New York. In the city there were thrown 60,000 votes, or one vote to 
every five inhabitants. You know that fairly and honestly, there can be no such thing 
on earth. (Cheers.) And the great remedy is for us to go directly to the source of trot 
popular power, and to purify the elections. (Twenty-six cheers.) Fellow-citizens, I 
profess to be a lover of human liberty — especially to be devoted to the grand ezampla 
of freedom set forth by the republic under which we live. But [ profess my heart, mj 
reputation, my pride of character, to be American. 

In the New Hampshire Conyention, held in 1850, to amend the Con- 
stitution of the State, Mr. Cass, a member of the Democratic partj, 
offered the following resolution : '' Besolved^ That an article be inserted 
in the Constitution, as follows : ' No one who is bound bj the oath of 
allegiance to any monarchial or foreign power whatever, or who is bound 
by his religious faith to put down free toleration, shall at any time hold 
any office of trust or profit in the State.' " This proposition seems to 
haye aimed not only to require aliens, when naturalized, to renonnce and 
abjure all allegiance and subjection to all and every foreign power, eccle- 
aiasiical as well as civil, but also to exclude native bom citizens from 
office, who acknowledge ecclesiastical allegiance to a foreign power. The 
motion failed, but Mr. Cass made a speech on the occasion, from which 
the following extracts are made : 

Mr. Cass asked : *< Was it safe to elect a man Governor who was sworn to the Pop* 
of Rome, and believed that all Pratestants were heretics, and should be persecuted unto 
death 1 He would not have it left open, so that persecutois could oome in and tako llw 
hflla of government He thought it right to put up the ban. Was it ever known thai 
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Catholica gained the power over any people, and got the government into their own 
bandp, that they did not permcute, even unto death, all that were oppoacd to theml 
And waa it not their religion, though they might be bound by all the oatha that could be 
impoMd on them, that they might be absolved by the Pope ? And were they not striv- 
ing for conquest every where, and to set up their religion of Church and State ? • • • 
Were not nunneries and Catholic schools springing up all around us ? And were they 
not teaching the children that we are all heretics ? * * * And should Ireland be free 
from England to-day, would she sustain a rcpublici No. Let Ireland be free from 
England, and the Pope would have the power. And would he sustain a republic? 
Look to Mexico," &c. 

Mr. Richardson, of Hanover, followed Mr. Cass, and spoke against the resolution, 
Irat took occasion to have a fling at the Catholics. He said : •• It waa idle to suppose 
that a narrow-minded Jesuit should be elevated to office. * * * In this country, 
irith its liberalizing influence, we had no reason to fear any thing from Catholics." 

The United Slaiea Magazine and Democratic BevieWy of Joly, 1850, 
held sach language as the following on the subject : 

•« These European reformers are flocking hither by thousands, bringing with them the 
pestilent products of the worn-out soil of the Old World — which, it would seem, when 
•ver it fidls into labor, produces nothing but monsters. They bring with them a host 
of extravagant notions of freedom, or a plenty of crude, undigested theories, which are 
utterly irreconcilable with obedience to laws of our own making, and from a constitu- 
tion of our own adopting. They come with their heads full of a division of property, 
lo a country where it is already divided in a manner most salutary to the general wel* 
dre, by existing laws and institutions, allowing every man an equal chance, and placing 
no artificial obstructions in the way of any. It is not here that idleness, profligacy and 
extravagance are shielded from their otherwise inevitable conscqurnces — poverty and 
contempt — by laws and institutions expreaaly devised for that purpose. It is not here 
that property is perpetuated for ages in one family, and that the laboring classes are 
Ibrever excluded from their share. But it is here that industry, economy, prudence and 
enterprise receive their due rewards ; and by being lefl to themselves, produce that ge- 
neral diffusion of comfort, as well as that salutary distribution of property, which can 
never be brought about, or at least perpetuated, by any other means. 

•«Thc socialists, however, who are come and coming among us, either from not com- 
prehending that they have got into a new worid altogether diffrrcnt from the old, or 
from a wild and reckless spirit of innovation, are silently making an impression on the 
people of our great cities, where all the sweepings of the country are gathered into one 
great mass of ignorance and corruption. They are inatilling into them principles at war 
with society, and have attracted the attention of the several leadera, who begin to nibble 
et them, and discover evident symptoms of a design to enlist them in their great army 
of rag-tag and bob-tail, clothed in the many-colored patches of anti-masonry, anti-mail- 
nm, abolitionism, socialism, Fourieriteism, 8t. Simonianism, and heaven only knows 
what besides." 

The reader will bear in mind that the above was written by democratic 
aathoritj. It was attered five years ago, before the organisation of the 
American party — so called — and before the country had been aroused to 
the importance of the American movement. Subsequent events have de« 
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monstnted anew the necessity of a change in onr natoralintion Imwi, 
as well as the equally pressing necessity of Americanizing ourselves. 

And this feeling is even jostified by writers of foreign as well as Ame- 
rican jonmals, as may be seen by the following, taken from the London 
and Loyd*8 Weekly Begisier, edited by Donglas Jerrold : 

** All thmgi considered, the Know Nothings are the most impressiTe developinent of 
American life. Hitherto America has been a refuge lor the outcasts of all nations — the 
home of all who had fled from debt, from tyranny, from starvation, from justice. It has 
receired all — rejected none. This was a grand experiment, but has only partially sue- 



Some of the immigrants — especially the Irish — brought mischiefs with them — evil 
paasions and bad habits ; and, as all were admitted to public power — to vote at elec- 
tions — public men had to stoop to their baseness, to get support ; and hence, a lower 
etyle of public morals became the rule in large towns. 

The Know Nothings, who comprise the most intdlectoal and prosperous men of the 
American democracy, say this evil must be stayed. Their cry is, • America for Amcri- 
cans !* And surely thb cry is as reasonable as * Italy for the Italians,* or * Hungary 
for the Hungarians.' The new party is a protest against Irish political profligacy, and 
against Jesuit influence in America. They seek to deprive the immigrant hordes of 
the means of mischiet Their motto is^ * Protection to all — ^power ezdutive to the Afli»> 
rican bom."* 



CHAPTER XL. 



AMERICAN NATION AUTT. 



It was the prond boast of the ancient Roman that the watchword, 
" I am a Roman citizen," would secure him personal respect thronghoat 
the world ; and so now it may be said, with eqnal tmth, the salutation, 
" I am an American citizen," is the best and safest passport a stranger 
can have to the yeomanry of foreign lands. But the causes which insure 
this respect to the American thrbnghout the ciTilized world, are widely 
different from those which commanded it for the ancient Roman. It was 
the dread of the Roman power which secured it for its countrymen ; but 
no such sentiment protects the American abroad. It is not fear of the 
American Government, but admiration for its institntions, which com- 
mands respect. America is a lanil known and admired every where, as 
that of peace and plenty, of virtue and safety, of freedom and equality, 
whose people have solved the problem, so long disputed, and proved that 
nan is capable of self-government. It is not regarded as cosmopolitan, 
but has a distinctive national character of its own, and that is one emi- 
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Dentlj American, made ap and formed bj its own citizens, which chal- 
lenges the admiration and respect of all Christendom. It is the land of 
Constitutional Liberty, where the down-trodden and oppressed of other 
nations may find a refuge from tyranny, and enjoy the blessing of free- 
dom. In a word, 

" The land of the free, and the home of the brave.*' 

It is the land which has already a history filled with heroic deeds, and 
that is known by the achievements on the field, of its Washington, Jack- 
son, Harrison, Taylor, and Scott, and the vindication of its rights upon 
the ocean, by Perry, Decatur, Stewart, and others not necessary here to 
enumerate; which has produced such statesmen as Henry, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Madison, Calhoun, Clay, and Web- 
ster, whose names and fame are known the world over ; whose Mar- 
shall, Story, Kent, Livingston, and Wheaton, have shed a lustre on its 
legal jurisprudence which commands the homage and admiration of the 
jurists of the whole world ; and whose Franklin, Edwards and Wayland, 
on mental and moral philosophy, Bancroft and Prescott as historians, 
Fulton, Fitch, Whitney, Silliman, Morse, and Maury, names which "gua- 
rantee the scientific glory of America ;" Powers as a sculptor, and Au- 
dubon as an ornithologist; Cooper and Irving, as novelists; Bryant, 
Hallcck, Sigourney, &c., as poets, and Webster, as a lexicographer, have 
not only given promise of its future eminence, but possess sufficient merit 
to be known and read wherever the English language exists. Its triumphs 
of intellect and industry are known, and the American Flag is honored 
and respected in all parts of the world as that of a powerful nation of 
freemen. To sum up, America has a character of its own, a govern- 
ment unlike and unequalled by any other on the face of the earth, and its 
people, animated with a true American spirit, are not only every where 
recognized by their distinct nationality, but, as already stated, can pre- 
sent no higher claim to respect abroad than that of being American 
citizens. 

But there are those of native birth among us, who do not hesitate to 
proclaim that there is not yet, and will not be for ages to come, an Ame- 
rican nationality ; that we are not a people and have no country ; that 
we are withont a national identity, and can be regarded only as mere 
denizens in the land of our birth, without any more claim to it, or im- 
pressing upon the character of its government a distinct, well-understood 
and recognized nationality, than any horde of wanderers who may choose 
to squat upon it, and make it their home. It is a relief to have cause to 
kelieve, however, that there are, comparatively, few who, to promote poli- 
tical objects of their own, have the reckless audacity to proclaim such an 
atrocious libel upon the American people. Among these are what may 
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not improperlj be called the American Radicals, who are disciples of the 
anarchist school of Earopean iDfidcl Reyoiutionists, and woald, if they 
had the power, cariy ont here the principles inculcated bj them, instead 
of following the precepts of Washington, and his compeer of patriots. 
Within the last year past, it must be confessed, however, a no less lead- 
ing and inflaential journal than the New York Tribune has denied and 
repudiated all nationality to our country, by publishing such sentiments 
as these : — " Principles and not nativities constitute an American. Hugo 
and Mazzini are better Americans than Douglas and Pettit, because they 
are better democrats. Applying terms in any other sense than this, 
nothing is more untrue to the whole spirit and meaning of our histoiy 
than the maxim * America for the Americans.^ Aside from the iden- 
tity of our national principleSf we have no natioTial identUy^ nor shall we 
have for centuries.^' Is this true f Who that has an American heart 
within him will subscribe to such a sentiment, though it has been pro- 
claimed by so distinguished a journalist as Mr. Greeley 7 

** Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land t 
• • • • • 

If such there breathe, go mark him well : 
For him no minstrel raptures swell : 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in seli^ 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung." 

It was one of the charges of JDchines against Ctesiphon, that, " Ho 
who is insensible to that natural affection which should engage his heart to 
those who are most intimate and near him, can never feel a greater 
regard to your welfare, (that of the Athenian people,) than to that of 
strangers ;" and he might have well added, that he who is insensible to 
the tics and associations of his native land, is no more to be trusted by 
strangers than by his own countrymen. Man's first great duty, next to 
that which he owes to his Creator, is to his country ; and he who is insen- 
sible to the associations of birth and of childhood, feels no veneration for 
the glorious achievements of a noble and patriotic ancestry ; and has not 
admiration sufficient for the government established by them, to claim for 
it a distinct nationality, possesses neither the heart nor spirit of an Arae* 
rican, and does not deserve the honor of the name. The Father of his 
Country held to no such humiliating and self-degrading doctrine as that 
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incnlcated by the school of modern reformers who nffcet a patriotism 
which rises superior to attachment to home and country. In his Fare- 
well Address, that rich legacy t)f wisdom and instruction to his country- 
men, he says: " Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, that 
coantry has a ripclit to concentrate your affections. The name of Ame" 
ricatiy which belongs to you in your national capacity, must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotism, more than any appellation dcrircd from local 
discriminations. With slight shodcs of difference, you have the same 
religion, manners, habits, and political principles. You have, in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed together; the independence and liberty 
you possess are the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, of common 
dangers, sufferings and successes. But these considerations, however 
powerfully they address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your interests ; here 
e?ery portion of our country Gnds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole." 

In the memorials of Mr. Pownall, who lived eight years in the colonies, 
from 1753 to 1761, and during that period held successively the offices 
of Lieutenant Governor of New Jersey, of Governor of Massachusetts, 
and of Governor of South Carolina, and who in those capacities had 
every opportunity that could enable him to appreciate the people and 
their peculiar characteristics, and to form a correct estimate of the resources 
of the country, not only then descried through the telescope of his far-seeing 
mind, but predicted the future position, power and glory of America; 
aad if that truly wise man could evcu a century ago thus regard and 
speak of our country as a distinct nation, who can now, when all and 
more than he then predicted has been fully realized, still doubt that we 
have a nationality, or that the United States of America is one of the 
known and recognized nations of the earth, whoso flag is every where 
honored and respected, and whose people command the admiration of 
mankind throughout the civilized world ? Kead the following revelations 
then made by Mr. Pownall : — 

" North America has advanced, and is every day advancing, to growth of State, with 
a steady and continually accelerating motion, of which tlierc has never yet been any 
wainple in Europe." 

• ••••••«• 

" It is young and strong." • • • u jtg strength will grow with its years, and it 
will establish its constitution and perfect adultness in growth of State. To this great- 
ness of empire it will certainly orise." • • • •« America will l)ecome the arbitresa 
of the commercial world, and perhaps the mediatrix of peace, and of tht political busi' 
neu of thf wtirld. 

**■ Whoever knows these people will consider them as animated in this new world, if I 
may so express it, with the spiril of the new philosophy. 

** Hero one sees the inhabitants laboring after the plough, or with the spade and hooi 
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MM though they had not in idea beyond the ground they dwell upon ; yet b their mind 
•II the while enlarging all its powers, and their spirit riies as theif improvemcBts 
advance. 

**The independence of America is fixed a* fate. She is mistreia of her own fortane; 
knows that she is so, and will actuate that power which she feels, both so as to •stahliA 
her own system and to change the si/stem of Europe. 

<' Those sovereigns of Europe who have been led by the office system and woildly 
wifidom of their ministers-^who, seeing things in those lights, have desfHsed the 
unfaKhioncd, awkward youth of America — when they shall find the system of this new 
empire not only obstructing but iuperseding the old systems of Europe, and crossing 
upon the effects of all their settled maxims and accustomed measures, they will call upon 
tLese their ministers and wise men, ^ComCy curse me this people, for they are too mighty 
for me;* their statesmen will be dumb; but the spirit of troth will answer, *Ifow shall I 
curse whom God hath not cursed f* 

« America will come to market in its own shipping, and will daim the ocean as com- 
mon — will claim a navigation restrained by no laws but the law of nations, reformed as 
th J rising crisis requires. 

*' America will seem every day to af^roach nearer and. nearer to Europe. When 
he nlann which the idea of going to a strange and distant country gives to the homely 
notions of a European manufacturer or peasant shall be thus worn out, a thousand 
repeated repulsive feelings respecting their present home, a thousand attractive motives 
respecting the settlement which they will look to in America, will raise a spirit of adven- 
ture, and become the irresistible cause of an almost general immigration to thai new 
world. 

** Whether the islands in those parts called the West Indies are naturally parts of this 
North American communion, is a question, in the detail of it, of curious speculation, but 
of no doubt as to the fact." 

Then, giving way to the enthusiasm of his prophetic spirit, he addresses 
himself in direct language to America : — 

** A nation to whom all nations will come; a power whom all powers of Europe win 
rourt to civil and commercial alliances; a people to whom the remnants of all ruined 
people will fly ; whom the oppressed and injured of every nation vrill seek for refage," 
he exclaims, *< actuatx tour sOTsniieiiTT, xxbrciss tbx rowims Airn dutixs ot 

Torn THROSX." 

Arise ! ancend thy lofty seat, 

Be clothed with thy atrength — 

Lift up on high a standard to the nations! ! I 

Let those among ns who, by their condact, prove themselves anworthy 
of the country which gave them birth, deny us a nationality as much as 
they will, it is still no less true, and acknowledged to be so by those in 
foreign lands, that there is such a thing as an American NationalUy, of 
the truth of which assertion the following extract from an able article in 
the Wcalminsler Heview for April last, affords abundant proof: — 

** Henceforward, it is no longer England, but the North American Republic that has 
beoumc tlio ]>ole-8tur to i^liich, from all sides, the eye of sUuggling nations turns. • . • 
There arc those who fancy that under mere democracy, energetic diplomacy and wmr^ 
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like success are impossible; let us for a moment attend to the facts concerning the 
United States. . . . They nobly earned their independence; they assumed the ag.<^essiTe 
•gainst England ; they made a plain declaration of war on Franco if payments conceded 
to be duo the United States were not paid by a certain near day; since these there have 
been the war of Texas and the Mexican war, and in the Mexican war one knows not 
what is most to^ admired; the facility with which an army of volunteers submitted to 
discipline; the perfection of their weapons — new inventions of America — handled with 
a skill previously unknown; the goodness of their commissariat, in a wild and vast 
country; or the flexibility of their mechanical adaptations as to reporting, printing and 
communicating homeward. . . . For fifty years past, the merchant ships of the United 
States have notoriously been far better built than those of Great Britain. ... No one can 
pretend that the United States docs not conduct its diplomacy with consummate energy 
and success. This is brought al>out mainly by the influence of the Senate on foreign 
affairs. We have no corresponding organ. . . . We imagine three princi[»al enactments 
necessary: 1, that all new peerages shall be for life only; 2, that no new peer shall be 
created without a recommendatory vote from the Commons; 3, that the Quern shall 
have the right of permitting every minister, during his tenure of oflice, to set and speak 
in the Upper House, but without a vote. ... All Reformers will do well to inscribe on 
Iheir flag, that Reform must take the direction of America, not of France" 



History y indicates the truth of these remarks; and the native bom 
American, who is so deficient in devotion to, and pride of, country as 
to be insensible to its claim to a natlonalitj, may well have his patriotism 
doubted, and be regarded with suspicion. " There are few things that 
contribute more decidedly to a nation's strength than a national pride, *^ 
8aid old Hezekiah Niles in his Regit^ter, as long ago as 1817, and why so ? 
Because, said he, ''it appears to me, however, that the operation of this 
principle was more powerful almost every where than it was in the United 
States — before the late war; nothwithstanding the extremely modest 
accusations of our 'British masters' to the contrary ; and even yet, I cannot 
believe that we are possessed of our full, just and legitimate share of it. 
But we are improving every day — our people begin to feel and to know 
that they are Americaiis and republicans; and the time is fast approach- 
ing when they will really bo so, and glory in it Blessed be those who, 
by their wisdom or valor, by counsel or by the sword, have dissipated 
our prejudices, or ' hewed a path to fame,' and thus raised up so strong a 
rampart to defend the liberties of my country.*' 

The foundation of patriotism, originating in the relations and intercourse 
of domestic life, has ever been the faith and belief of the wisest and best 
tnen. In the New York Convention which ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution, Alexander Hamilton used the following language :-*- 

*< There are certain social principles in human nature, from which we may derive the 
most solid conclusions with respect to the conduct of individuals and communities. 
Wc loot uur famiUet more than our neighbors t ou^ neighbors mtfre than our country- 
men in gcneraL The human ailections, like the solar heat, lose their intensity as 
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faey depart from the centre / and becomo languid in proportion to the expamaoo of tfM 
drde in which thej act.*' 

And the same great statesman bad a proper appreciation of the danger 
to republican institutions from foreign influences, bj the introdoction of 
men, money or manners from abroad, and in referring to the* sabject^ gave 
the following illustration from history : — 

** The government estabHahed by Lycurgas remained in vigor 600 yeara, until a 
thirst of empire tempted the Spartans to entertain foreign troops, and introduce Peraian 
gold to maintain them ; then the institutions of Lycuigus fell at once, and afmricc and 

luxury succeeded." 

t 

Such was the spirit which auimated Henry Clay. In a speech delivered 
by him in the Senate, Feb. 7, 1839, he said : "The Searcher of all hearts 
knows that every pulsation of mind beats high and strong in the cause of 
civil liberty. Wherever it is safe and practicable, I desire to see every 
portion of the human family in the enjoyment of it. But 1 prefer the 
HJberty of my country to thai of any other people, and the liberty of my 
own race to that of any other. ^^ 

Archbishop Hughes, in one of his controversial letters with Senator 
Brooks, expresses a similar sentiment, though applying it in a different 
manner. "I would not," says he, "exchange the bright memories of my 
early boyhood in another land, and beneath another sky, for those of any 
other man living, no matter where he was born." This is, in truth, the 
feeling and spirit which animates every right-minded man. Love for oor 
own race and our native land is but in conformity with the divine instincts 
of nature. It is, as has been truly observed by an unknown writer, 
interwoven with the fibres of the human heart — it is paramount to dis- 
tance, time and circumstances — it is beyond the reach of politics and 
philosophy — it is the one grand and powerful emotion which colors 
every thought and directs every action. 

But, say the rcpudlatcrs of American nationality, "principles and not 
nativities constitute an American." Grant that principles are essential to 
constitute one in the sense here used. If love of home, country and race, 
exercise so controlling an influence over human action, as is universally 
conceded, can those coming to America be regarded as exceptions ? It 
is but reasonable to suppose that they, too, are susceptible of home 
influence, that they still love their native land, and cherish the doctrines 
taught them by their forefathers, in domestic matters — in agriculture, 
commerce, religion — and if so, why not alio in politics and the science of 
governmenti 

In still further answer, it may be said, that principles alone do not con* 
fititute government. "Governments, like clocks, go from the motion 
men give them," says William Penn, in the Preface to the Constitution 
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of PennsylTania ; ''and as goTernments are made and moyed by men, so 
by tbem they are rained too. Wherefore goYemments rather depend 
ii{K>n men than men upon governments. Let men be good and the 
gorernment cannot be bad. If it be eril, they will cnre it." In the 
langnage of Sir William Jones, men, high-minded men, constitute a 
State:— 

'* Not high raif'd Lattletnents or labored monnd, 
Thick wall or moatfd gate ; 

Not cities proud, with sfnres and turrets crown'd : 
Not boys and broad-arm'd ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-brow'd baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No — Miw, high-minded Mxn, 

• • • • 

Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain." 

Bace, kin and kindred, training and tradition, devotion to country, 
knowledge of its institntions, history, trials, progress and achieyements, 
an aggregation of men that have a country and love it, feel that they 
hare a nationality and place a value upon it, have ancestral graves and 
ancestral toils to look and dwell upon, an ancestral spirit to be inspired 
with, precepts to respect, examples to imitate, and an inheritance to glory 
in, as well as a present blessing to be enjoyed — all these are requisites to 
make an American and constitute an American nationality. As has 
been beautifully observed by Robert T. Conrad, in a brilliant address, 
delivered before the Literary Societies of Pennsylvania College, in 1 852, 
" the dull devotion of enforced allegiance or nnfelt duty may shed a cold, 
lunar light over a land, but it is the heat of the solar heart alone that can 
▼ivify and invigorate, can render feebleness invincible, and make, what 
would else be a polar desolation, a scene of beauty — a glory and a 
joy." 

It is the Americarif who feels that he has a name which '' exalts the 
just pride of patriotism," that yields the first fruits of his genius and his 
heart to his country. " He loves her," continues Judge Conrad, in the 
admirable address already quoted, "with the gushing fulness and unselfish 
devotion of the heart's first and purest love. How could he otherwise ? 
Her soil claims a parent's right to that love ; and were it churlish as win- 
ter, could he love it less than the Switzer loves his cliffs ? Were it torrid 
as Arabia, could he cherish it less than the Bedouin his sands ? But the 
grandeur and beauty of the boon land of his birth, where lavish Nature 
seems to have gathered her wonders as for a race of free giants— tha 
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cloistered aisles of her sablinie and solemn forests — the cataract Toieei 
that thnnder among her hills — ^the glorious rivers that sweep, with 
queenly magnificence, among valleys the loveliest that zephyr visits- 
how conld these be his own, and be nnbeloved ? And then her annals, 
rich in the unrivalled triumphs of a calm and Christian heroism — her 
valor, her virtues, but more than all, her liberty, calm and crimeless, lofty 
and self-restrained, that lifts her above all ancient or modem compari- 
son — the morning star of the nations ! Why, he were duller than tbe 
dullest clod of her valleys, did not his heart swell with exultiug gratitode 
to the God that had made such a land, and made him a child upon its 
bosom. It is wise, therefore, and well, that he loves his native land, and 
loves it thus ; not with a cold sense of filial duty merely — the trickling of 
an icicle patriotism — but with a full and fiery passion ; that regards one 
life as too poor an offering for such a country, yet would give it, freely, 
as the sun gives its light or the heaven its dew — would pour out his 
young, warm blood exultingly in the battle, and bless each sacrificial drop 
as it bubbled forth. Oh, more than mountains and rivers, than wealth 
and prowess, than greatness and splendor, is this spirit the true glory of 
our land ! And this spirit, let me add, is no idle dream, no lofty fiction. 
It is a presence and a reality ; it lives and moves and has its being in 
every pulsation of the mighty heart of our country: and should the 
shadow darken and the peril come, it will start forth mightier than any 
mere throbless physical power, to save and to achieve. It is this passion 
of patriotism that can alone make a people free and happy." 

America for Americans, is a demand not based upon narrow sects* 
rianisms, or mere party predilections. It is no new doctrine; it has 
been avowed and maintained in all aj^es, and in all countries, so long as 
the people remained true to their country, and had a respect for and 
pride in their nationality ; it rests upon the love of home and of country, 
and involves not only a natural right but a solemn and imperative duty 
which birth-right alone can impose. Who that will not adopt the lan- 
gpiage of the poet, and cordially agree that — 

** There's not m spot on this wide peopled euth 
80 dear to the heart as the land of oar birth ; 
And the home of our childhood ! the beautiful spot. 
Which memory retains when all cite is forgot" 

Why, then, should it be deemed illiberal, nnkind and unjust in Ameri- 
cans to feel a devotion to their country, and an interest in its institutions 
which induces a desire on their part to rule America 1 Have not other 
free nations claimed and exercised the same prerogative ? And was it not 
only when they became too degenerate and cormpt to do so that they 
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lost their birthright and wilh it their nationality? Did not Daniel 
O'Connell raise the talismanic cry among his countrymen, of Ireland for. 
(he Irish, f Yet no one ever charged him on that account as a narrow- 
minded, illiberal bigot ; on the contrary, he was universally extolled as 
sensible and {latriotic, and, in America at leasts there was but one 
response, and that was, that it was bnt a just and natural claim, which 
ought not to be denied by Great Britain, that " none but Irishmen should 
rule Ireland." If the sentiment was correct, and Irishmen in this country 
all united in expressing it, why should they now find fault with it whea 
ap]>lied to America ? t 

The Americans are but discharging a duty they owe to the land of their 
birth, equally due to the memory of their revolutionary ancestors and to 
their own posterity, when they set to work to purify the body-politio 
from disease which threatens destruction to the country, and to the insti- 
Intions committed to their guardianship by their forefathers. What is 
the malady that afflicts us ? — what the evil they have set about to remedy ? 
In one generation we have attained a growth exceeding that of any other 
nation; our flag floats in every sea, and is every where honored and 
respected ; while our institutions are the theme of admiration through- • 
oat the civilized world ; and yet we are obliged to struggle to maintain 
oar distinct nationality at home. Millions of the oppressed in other 
lands resort hither to enjoy the blessings of freedom, and, in our contact 
with those who thus seek refuge from tyranny, our system has been 
inoculated with the decayed matter of the worn out, corrupt and dying 
systems of the old world, which renders it necessary to purify ourselves 
and lop off the fungus. And are Americans to be blamed for this? 
Surely no one can assert the affirmative and satisfactorily maintain it 
SayVhat we will, there exists such an evil in the country. The people 
know and feel it. The gross abuses of the hospitality extended to those 
of foreign birth, and the outrageous violations of our laws, and infringe- 
ments upon oar rights, by foreigners coming among us — ^incited thereto, 
it must be, with sorrow and shame, confessed, by demagogues and knavish 
politicians in our own country — has been for a long while an alarming and 
growing evil in our elections, until at length it has become intolerable. 

It is notorious that the grossest frauds have been practiced on our 
naturalization laws, and that thousands and tens of thousands have every 
year deposited votes in the ballot box, who could not only not read 
them, and knew nothing of the nature of the business in which they were 
engaged, but who had not been six months in the country, and, in many 
cases, hardly six days. By such influences, by the destruction of ballot 
boxes, and by forcibly preventing native born citizens from coming to 
the polls, the foreign element has at times carried the elections in our 
cities and towns, and thereby controlled States and the Union! The 
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power thas wielded has led to the most disgraceful subserTiencj to the 
foreign element on the part of oar native demagognes, and wholesale 
bargaining and traffic has been the resnlt 

It is in the horror and disgnst of such a state of things that the Ame- 
rican movement has had its origin, and that has given a healthfol tone 
to public sentiment in regard to the evil ander which the coantrj has 
labored. The people have become aroused to the danger, and have 
accordingly determined to guard against it by placing the power of 
ruling only into the hands of those in whose devotion to the country they 
feel they may haw confidence. 

The right of Americans to prescribe terms of admission into the conn- 
try, as well as to prescribe terms to be admitt^ to citizenship, or to 
refuse either or both, is a power which has been and continues to be 
exercised by all governments. It was so among the Jews, the Greeks 
and the Romans, in ancient times, and continues so in England, France 
and all other countries of modern times ; and it is so, in a general sense, 
in the United States. Congress has control over the subject. The 
Constitution has confided to it the power of passing laws regulating 
naturalization, and if it should so change the law as to require twenty- 
one years' residence before citizenship could be conferred, or should 
wholly repeal all laws on the subject, without providing any new process 
by which aliens could be made citizens, no one could have any well- 
founded ground of complaint. 

To become a citizen, is not aright which an alien can command, but a 
privilege which may be conceded and afforded, or withheld and refused ; 
and, so long as no attempt be made to interfere with any existing right 
of citizenship, and that is not at nil likely ever to be attempted, there 
can be nothing to justify the cry of persecution. Those who have ac- 
quired the rights and privileges of citizens are entirely beyond the reach 
of legislation ; they are invested with all the dignity of citizenship, which 
no power except they, by their own conduct, can take from them. Their 
rights are sacred, and cannot be infringed. The alteration or entire 
repeal of the naturalization laws cannot, therefore, affect the rights 
and privileges of naturalized citizens. No war is made against them. 
Why, then, should naturalized citizens feel different in regard to the 
matter than native born citizens f Being sworn citizens of the United 
States, it does not accord with their obligations to regard themselves as 
a distinct class, and to feel aggrieved at legislation as a reflection npon 
them, Vhen it is intended for the equal benefit of all who have a claim 
to American citizenship. They have no right, as good eitizens, to regard 
themselves in any other light than Americans, and they lessen the dig- 
nity of citizenship by thinking of themselves as aliens still, and bestow- 
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ing^ all their care and sympathy upon those of kindred birth who do not 
enjoy the rights of citizenship. 

The manner in which Congress shall exercise the power given to it by 
the Constitution, in relation to the naturalization of aliens, should hare 
no other object in view than the public good ; and, if circumstances 
which have transpired, and the experience of the past, unite in dictating 
the propriety of lengthening the period of residence preliminary to the 
investiture of the rights of citizenship, or the entire cessation of confer- 
ring those rights upon those who shall hereafter migrate into the country, 
it is the duty, as well as it should be deemed the pleasure, of naturalized 
as well as native citizens, to sustain and uphold such a policy. It is a 
fallacy to argue that an extension of the period beyond that now required 
to become a citizen, or an entire refusal to naturalize, would be a pro- 
scription of men on account of ''the accident of birth." As well might 
the .unfortunate youth who struggles against the adverse circumstances 
of poverty, claim as a right to appropriate to himself a portion of the 
estate of his rich neighbor, and, on being denied his claim, arraign him 
for proscribing him on account oj ''the accident of birth." Place of 
birth may be an accident ; it undoubtedly is so, humanly speaking ; but so 
is, in the same sense, being born at all, or of being bom under favorable 
instead of adverse circumstances; and yet these accidents constantly 
affect human rights and privileges, and the common sense of mankind 
admits the propriety of their doing so, nor has it ever yet called in ques- 
tion the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator, in so ordaining the affairs 
of man. 

The time and circumstances of birth and death are quite as much acci- 
dents as the place of birth, and yet these are the great controllers of the 
rights of property. Why, then, may not place of birth also, in a mea- 
sure, control the rights of citizenship? None but Scotch Socialists, 
French Red Republicans, German Rationalists, or American Clootzes, 
have ever yet denounced the laws controlling property, and which allow 
the accidents of birtli to foil so frequently between men and fortune ; and 
why then complain about "proscribing men on account of the accident 
of birth ?" There is nothing in the rights of citizenship to exempt it 
from the influence of accidents which constantly affect other rights ; and 
the assumed fact, that there is an inherent right in every man to a full 
participation in the government of every country in which he may choose 
to take up his residence, has never been either recognized or acknow- 
ledged by any government on earth, and cannot be conceded by our own, 
without involving the admission that our whole system is founded upon 
erroneous principles, and needs reformation. 

Our Constitution contains many restrictions upon the rights of the 
people, though its preamble declares it to have been their own act It 
22 
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requires the President to be a native born cilizcn, or one who was a 
citizen at the time of its adoption, and to be of a certain age ; and, an- 
nexing these qnaliGcations, the people cannot disregard them and elect 
whom they clioose. It requires, also, certain qualifications as pre-reqai- 
sites to hold a seat in the Senate or House of Representatives, which 
the people cannot disregard in their exercise of the elective franchise. 
So in regard to the qualifications of electors. These are prescribed by 
the State Constitutions, and consist in a certain period of residence in 
the State, countj, city, borough, township, or precinct, payment of tax, 
Ac., all of which, if the argument now advanced be correct^ would hare 
to be abolished, to relieve our system from the imputation of proscribing 
men on account of the accident of birth, residence, age, &c. Canying 
the argument out, where would it lead to ? According to its theory, all 
restrictions would be proscriptive, and there could not consistently be a 
condition of any kind annexed to euable an alien to become a citizen. 
Common sense revolts at a doctrine which would lead to such conclu- 
sions, and its utter absurdity is made manifest by even those who arraiga 
the AuHi-icai) movement as proscriptive in its character. 

The admission of foreigners to citizenship is not an inherent right they 
can claim volens volens, but involves a question of expediency which it 
is in the power of Congress to determine. It may abolish all naturaliza- 
tion laws, or it may annex such conditions to become a citizen as the 
public good may seem to demand ; and, however onerous these may be 
made, they cannot be justly denounced as proscriptive in their character. 
If it can, as it has, fix a period of five years' residence to enable an alien 
to become a citizen, it can, if the good of the country demands it, extend 
the period to twenty-one years, or withdraw the power and anthority 
from courts to naturalize at all. Grant the power to impose a condition 
of any kind, and no one denies that» and the whole argument of those 
who assail the American theory as proscriptive falls to the ground. 
Thus a Democratic meeting, held this summer in Daviess county, Ken- 
tucky, unintentionally and unconsciously surrendered the whole argument 
against the movement, and conceded the expediency and propriety of it, 
by adopting the following resolve, in substance, that ''the foreigner can- 
not consistently with reason and right be deprived of a voice in oar 
government, and at the same time be taxed to support the same," but 
that " the naiuralizalion luvoB ahould be so aUered as to lengthen his time 
of probation, that he may become more thoroughly irnbued vnih the prin- 
ciples and spirit of our instUutions /" Such an admission concedes the 
whole argument, and contradicts the charge of proscription, leaving bat 
one question to be determined, and that is, is any extension of time long 
enough, and, if so, to what period should it be extended f As to the 
question of taxing foreigners without conferring upon them the right of 
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▼oting, the argument Qscd by the Daviess county Democracy is plauslblei 
but is nevertheless a sophism which will not bear the test of scrutiny. If 
it be soaud, then foreigners ought not to be taxed while they are here on 
probation, and should not be called on to contribute to the support of 
government until they have a voice in its management ; and yet they are 
taxed as soon as they take up a permanent residence in a State, and it is 
right and proper that they should be. And why ? Because there exists 
no necessary connection between taxation and the right of suffrage. 
The correct idea of taxation is, that it is the price paid for the protec- 
tion afforded by government to person and property. Hence the pro- 
perty of widows, maids and minors is taxed ; and why ought that of aliens, 
who enjoy the same protection, be exempt ? 

There is then nothing in the Constitution obligating Congress to any 
specific mode of action with regard to foreigners, nor any thing in Ame- 
ricanism which implies or conveys personal or invidious reproach against 
any citizen, whether of foreign or native birth. No such distinctions are 
sought to be created. The movement only recognizes, and seeks to en- 
force, such distinctions as the law of self-preservation, and the true prin- 
ciples of our government, have already established. It has been argued 
that a policy, carried out, such as Amerieuns now seek to establish, would 
create in our country a class corresponding with that of the Helots of 
ancient Sparta — a degraded caste whose presence would be dangerous to 
«ociety. This is, however, a far-fetched argument, and entitled to no 
great consideration. The history of civilized States negatives the aa- 
sumption — reason repudiates it — and our Constitution which requires a 
naturalization law at all denies it. Our own experience proves to us that 
the denial of the right of suffrage does not necessarily produce such a 
class. It is not so in the District of Columbia, whose inhabitants have 
not the right of voting for President 

Nor are the unnaturalized foreigners in our midst, whilst serving their 
probation, more degraded than after their naturalization. There exists 
not the least analogy between their condition and that of the Helots of 
Sparta. They are in the enjoyment of all the rights of property, and 
the protection of their persons, character, privileges and freedom, with 
no mark of discrimination against them, but as to the right of suffrage, 
and that voluntarily assumed by them. In determining to change their 
homes, tliey had to decide between their native lands, where they are not 
lillowed to vote, (for neither the Irish, German, Frenchman, nor Scotch- 
man, can be said to enjoy the elective franchise,) and our own country, 
where they may, after a residence of a certain period, or may not vote, 
which depends upon the policy pursued by the government. They come 
with a full knowledge that their admission to full citizenship depends 
npon the action and policy of oar government ; and to say that they 
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will become more degraded here, if the right of suffrage be withheld 
from them, than they were in their natire land, though they never en- 
joyed it there, is simply to utter a ridiculous absurdity which is unsus- 
tained by history, and contradicted by our own personal experience. 
Washington, Franklin, Sherman, Jay, Hamilton, Madison, and the other 
framers of the Constitution, could have had no such fears, or they would 
not have inserted a provision in the Constitution requiring aliens to be 
naturalized at all. Had they supposed that there lurked danger in re- 
quiring foreigners to remain some years on probation before becoming 
citizens, they would have provided for their immediate admission to all 
the rights and privileges of the government. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

CULTIVATION OF AMERICAN FEELING AND SENTIMENT. 

One of the political parties of the day has incorporated in its platform 
and principles of organization an article, recognizing and declaring, as 
of the utmost importance, the cultivation and development of an intense 
American feeling ; of a passionate attachment to our country, its his- 
tory and its institutions ; of an admiration for the purer days of oar 
national existence ; of a veneration for the heroism that precipitated onr 
revolution, and an emulation of the virtue, wisdom and patriotism that 
framed our Constitution and first successfully applied its provisions ; and 
that recognition and declaration is no less creditable to the party which 
has made it a part of its creed, than it is worthy of being emulated by all 
other political organizations professing to follow the precepts of the illus- 
trious founders of our government 

It is undoubtedly true, as a late address of the American party of 
Georgia sets forth, that, " as we recede from the revolutionary day, the 
example of the revolution becomes less and less influential. We are 
prone to undervalue the principles in which that great event originated, 
the valor that achieved, and the sacrifices that consecrated it The stern 
virtues of that glorious era are held too slow for this progressive age. 
The simplicity and purity of our fathers are ridiculed as weakness or de- 
nounced as fanaticism, and the republic which they constructed in blood 
ftnd baptized in tears, is considered by many as illy adapted to the wants, 
and a reproach to the illumination of this generation. The matims of 
Washington have lost much of their authority as rules of political con- 
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dact; and only a few moDths siDce an impudent foreigner, a pauper by 
concession and a gaest by charity, dared to arraign ctien him, the revered 
of all nations, at the bar of American opinion, for ignorance and folly. 
And the nations of the earth saw with amazement that some were found 
base enongb and weak enough to countenance the charge." 

Nor is this all. Exposed to every disease or contagion, moral and 
physical, which originates in a foreign atmosphere, and filled with for- 
eigners who have no sympathy for the conservative elements in our Con- 
stitution, cherish no American feeling, entertain no attachment to onr 
country, its history and institutions, and instead of admiring the purer 
days of our national existence, venerating the heroism of the revolution, 
and emulating the wisdom, virtue, and patriotism of the founders of onr 
government, do not conceal their contempt for all, how can it be otherwise 
than that onr country needs the faithful devotion and services of all who 
would pr«ftervo the Constitution and perpetuate the Union ? When there 
are thonsands of those of foreign birth in our midst, followers and disci- 
ples of Paine, Heine, and other infidel writers, who concert together, 
and, in an organized form, seek to secure the adoption of measures which 
would inevitably destroy our system of government, and be a warfare 
against the Christian religion, it would assuredly seem to be .high time 
that the descendants of the 'sires of 1776 should make some effort to 
inspire reverence for historic names and respect for revolutionary virtue, 
to reinstate the authority of the framers of onr government, and establish 
anew their precepts and examples in the hearts of the people. When 
these men publicly proclaim that they " hold the Sabbath laws, Thanks- 
giving days, prayers in Congress and Legislaltircs, tlie oaths upon the 
Bible, the introduction of the Bible into the free schools, the exclusion 
of atheists from legal acts, dc,, as an open violation of human rights as 
well as of the Constitution, and demand tJieir remmml;^^ and when 
others, also of foreign birth, openly threaten that "year by year the Irish 
arc becoming more and moro powerful in America," and that when "the 
propitious time will come, they mean to use the Americans for their own 
parposes ;" — when these things are openly and boldly avowed, it becomes 
the duty of all true Americans to revert to first principles, and remember 
those taught and practiced by their revolutionary ancestors, and to re- 
study the principles and precepts of the founders of the republic, with 
which those now promulgated by the foreigners among us are in such 
strange and startling contrast. 

Instead of following the teachings of Heine, proclaiming that " there 
can be no true freedom until Christianity is bloodily abolished," and en- 
gaging in the persecution of Christians with ends in view like those of 
Diocletian, the sages of the American revolution on every and all proper 
occasions made a public acknowledgment of that Ahnighty Being, who 
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rales over the Councils of Nations, condacts the affairs of men, and in 
every respect by which we have advanced to the character of an indepen- 
dent nation, has distingaished us by some token of providential agency. 
They had studied history, and were not so deficient in wisdom as not to 
say, with Oliver Cromwell, " if any man thinks that the interests of these 
nations and the interests of Christianity, are two separate and distinct 
things, I wish my soul may never enter into his secret," and we accord- 
ingly find that at the second session of the meeting of the Continental 
Congress, in Philadelphia, in 1774, it was resolved "that the Rev. Mr. 
Dncbe be desired to open the Congress to-morrow morning with prayer, 
at the Carpenter's Hall," and the practice was continued during the entire 
revolution. 

In Thatcher's Military Journal — a book very difficult to get hold of— 
under date of December, 1777, is found a note containing the identical 
"first prayer in Congress." The scene has been made the subject of an 
engraving, in which Mr. Duche is the central figure, and it graces many 
parlors at this day. The prayer was as follows : 

" O Lord, our Heavenly Father, high and mighty King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, who dost from thy throne behold all the dwellers on earth, 
and reignest with power supreme and uncontrolled over all kingdoms, 
empires and governments, look down in mercy, we beseech thee, on these 
American States, who have fled to thee from the rod of the oppressor, 
and thrown themselves on thy gracious protection, desiring to be hence- 
forth dependent only on thee ; to thee have they appealed for the right- 
eousness of their cause ; to thee do they now look up for that countenance 
and support which thou alone canst give ; take them, therefore, heavenly 
Father, under thy nurturing care.; give them wisdom in council, and 
valor in the field ; defeat the malicious designs of our cruel adversaries ; 
convince them of the unrighteousness of their cause ; and if they will still 
persist in their sanguinary purpose, O I let the voice of thine own uner- 
ring justice, sounding in their hearts, constrain them to drop the weapons 
of war from their unnerved hands in the day of battle. Be thou pre- 
sent, O Qod of wisdom, and direct the councils of this honorable assem- 
bly ; enable them to settle things on the best and surest foundation, that 
the scene of blood may be speedily closed, that order, harmony and peace 
may be effectually restored ; — and truth and justice, religion and piety, 
prevail and flourish amongst thy people. Preserve the health of their 
bodies and the vigor of their minds; shower down on them and the i?it7- 
iiona they here represent, such temporal blessings as thou seest expedient 
for them in this world, and crown them with everlasting glory in the 
world to come. All this we ask in the name eud through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, thy Son and our Saviour. Amon !" 

And by a reference to the Madison Papers, containing the debates of 
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the Convention which framed the ConstitDtion, there will be found the 
following speech made by Benjamin Franklin : 

** Mr, President : — The small progress we have made after four or five 
weeks' close attendance and continual reasonings with each other — oar 
different sentiments on almost every question, several of the last produc- 
ing as many noes as ayes — is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the im* 
perfection of the human understanding. We, indeed, seem to feel our own 
want of political wisdom, since we have been running about in search of 
it. We have gone back to ancient history for models of government, 
and examined the different forms of those republics which, having beeo 
formed with the seeds of their own dissolution, now no longer exist 
And we have viewed modem States all round Europe, but find none of 
their Constitutions suitable to our circumstances. 

" In this situation, of this assembly, groping, as it were, in the dark, to 
find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when presented to 
us, how has it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of lights to illuminate our understandings f 
In the beginning of the contest with Great Britain, when we were sen- 
sible of danger, we had daily prayer in this room for the divine pro- 
tection. Our prayers, sir, were heard, and they were most graciously 
answered. All of us who were engaged in the struggle, must have ob- 
served freqnent instances of a superintending providence in our favor. 
To that kind providence we owe this happy opportunity of consulting in 
peace on the means of establishing our future national felicity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful friend ? Or, do we imagine that 
we no longer need his assistance? I have lived, sir, a long time, and 
the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this truth — thai 
Ood governs the affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without his notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without 
his aid ? 

'' We have been assured, sir, in the sacred writings, that ' except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it' I firmly believe 
this; and I also believe that without his concurring aid we shall succeed, 
in this political building, no better than the builders of Babel. We shall 
be divided by our little partial local interests ; our projects will be con- 
founded ; and we ourselves shall become a reproach and by- word down to 
future ages. And, what is worse, mankind may hereafter, from this un- 
fortunate instance, despair of establishing governments by human wisdom, 
and leave it to chance, war and conquest I therefore beg leave to move 
that, henceforth, prayerd imploring the assistance of Heaven, and its bless- 
ings on our deliberations, be held in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business, and that one or more of the clergy of this citj 
be requested to officiate in the service." 
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And there were those among the statesmen of that day who, tboogh 
the champions of religious as well as civU liberty, and opposed to the 
establishment of any religion by law, did yet not hesitate to express their 
regret that there was no provision inserted in the Constitution, acknow- 
ledging the existence of God, and dependence upon Him for the successful 
establishment and administration of the government. Luther Martin, a 
member of the Convention, thus refers to the subject in his address to 
the Maryland Legislature. See EllioWs Debates, voL i., p. 385 : — 

The part of the flyetcm which provides that no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United States, was adopted by 
a great majority of the Convention, and without much debate. However, there were 
some members so unfashionable as to think that a belief of the existence of a Deity, and 
of a state of future rewards and punishments, would be some security for the good edn- 
duct of our rulers, and that, in a Chrutian country, it would be at least decent to hold 
out some distinction between the professors of Christianity and downright infidelity or 
paganism. 

In the report of the Massachusetts Convention which adopted the Con- 
stitution, we find the following note in relation to this subject : — 

** In the conversation on Thursday, on the rixth article, which provides that * no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office,' d^c, several gentle- 
men urged that it was a departure from the principles of our forefathers, who came 
hero for the preservation of their religion ; and that it would admit deists, atheists, dec, 
into the general government ; and, people being apt to imitate the examples of the court* 
these principles would be disseminated, and, of course, a corruption of morals ensue. 
Gentlemen on the other side applauded the liberality of the clause, and represented, 
in striking colors, the impropriety, and almost impiety, of the requisition of a test, aa 
practiced in Great Britain and elsewhere." ElUoiCs DebaieM, vol. ii^p. 1 17. 

Col. Jones (of Bristol) ** thought, that the rulers ought to believe in God or Christ, 
and that, however a test may be prostituted in England, yet he thought, if our public 
men were to be those who had a good standing in the church, it would be happy for the 
United States, and that a person could not be a good man without being a good Chris- 
tian." Ibid., 119. 

lu the Connecticut Convention, Oliver Wolcott said he could "not see 
the necessity for such a test as some gentlemen contended for. The Con- 
stitution enjoins an oath upon all the officers of the United States. This 
is a direct appeal to that God who is the avenger of perjury. Such au 
appeal to Him is a full acknowledgment of His being and providence. 
An acknowledgment of these great truths is all the gentlemen contend 
for." Ibid., 210. In the North Carolina Convention, Mr. Abbott said that 
many suppose that ''if there be no religious test required, pagans, deists 
and Mahometans might obtain offices," and that they desired to know 
"how and by whom they are to be sworn." Mr. Iredell, in reply, said " it 
is never to be supposed that the people of America will trust their dearest 
rights to persons who have no religion at all, or a religion materially 
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different from their own." * * * "According to the modern definition 
of an oath, it is considered a * solemn appeal to the Supreme Being, for 
the truth of what is said, by a person who believes in the existence of a 
Supreme Being and in a future state of rewards and punishments, accord- 
ing to that form which will bind his conscience most'" Other remark* 
of a similar character might be quoted, but those ahready given arc suffi- 
cient to show the contrast of the views of the founders of the govern- 
ment on the subject, compared with those now proclaimed bj thousands 
of those of the present day who are disciples of Heine and other European 
revolationary leaders. 

George Washington, deeply imbued with religious sentiments and feel- 
ings, availed himself of all proper occasions to acknowledge dependence 
upon Qod, and manifest an appreciation of the responsibility he owed to 
Him. When Congress invited him to an audience at the close of the 
Rerolntion, on the 26th of August, 1 783, he closed his speech as fol- 
lows : — 

«« Peiiiapt, sir, no occauon may offer more suitable than the present to express my 
homble thanks to God, and my grateful acknowledgments to my countrymen, for the 
great and uniform support I have received in every vicissitude of fortune, and for the 
many distinguished honors which Congress have been pleased to confer upon me in the 
course of the war." 

And when he subsequently appeared before Congress, Dec. 23, 1783, 
to resign as Commander-in-Chief, he again thus expressed himself: 

^ I consider it an indispensable duty to close this last act of my official life by com- 
mending the interests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and 
those who have the superintendence of them to his holy keeping." 

To which part of his address, Thomas Mifflin, the President of Con- 
gress, in the name of that body, responded as follows : 

** We join you in commending the interests of our dearest country to the protection 
of Almighty God, beseeching him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to 
improve the opportunity afforded them of becoming a happy and respectable nation." 

After the adoption of the Constitution, and his election to the 
Presidency, Washington again, in his Inaugural Address, thus manifested 
his dependence on the Almighty Being to whom he rendered such fervent 
thanks at the close of the war : 

** Such being the impressions under which I have, in obedience to the public sonunous, 
repaired to the present station, it would bo peculiarly improper to omit, io this first official 
act, my fervent supplications to that Almighty Being who rules over the universe ; who 
presides in the councils of nations; and whose providential aid can supply every human 
defect ; that his benediction may consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the people 
of the United States, a government instituted by themselves for the ci«hcntial purpoKcs, 
and may enable every instrument employed in its administration, to execute with sue- 
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GCH the functions allotted to hii charge. In tendering thiB homage to the Great AathfOr 
of every public and private good, I aasnre myself that it expresses yoor sentiments not 
less than my own ; nor those of my fellow-citixcns at large less than either. No people 
ran be bound to acknowledge and adore the inTisible hand which conducts the adiun 
of men, more than the people of the United States. Every step by which they have 
advanced to the character of an inde|iendcnt nation Kerms to have bf«n distinguished bj 
some token of providential agency. And in the important revolution just accomplished 
in the system of their united government, the tranquil deliberations and voluntary con- 
sent of AO many distinct communities, from which the event has resulted, cannot be 
compared with the means by which mo^t governments have l)een etitaMished, without 
some return of pious gratitude, along with an humble anticipation of the future blessings 
which the past bccms to presage. These reflections, arising out of the present crises, 
have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be suppresHcd. You will join me, I 
trust, in thinking that there are none under the influence of which the proceedings of a 
new and free government can more auspiciously commence. * • * 

<* There is no truth mure thoroughly established, than that there exists in the economy 
and course of nuturc, an indissoluble onion between virtue and happificss; between 
duty and advantage ; between the generous maxims of an boneict and magnnnlmooa 
policy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity and felicity : since ^e ought to be no 
leas persuaded that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation 
that disregards the eternal rules of order and right, which Heaven itHclf hns ordained: 
and since the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, and the destiny of the republican 
model of government, are justly considered as deeply^ perhaps as Jinully. slaked on tha 
expiTiment entrusted to the hands of the American people." 

To which remarks, the Vice President, in the name of the Senate, 
thus responded : — 

When we contemplate the coincidence of circumstances, and wonderful combination 
of causes, which gradually prepared the people of tliis country for independence : when 
we contemplate the rise, progress, and termination of the late war, which gave them a 
name among the nations of the earth ; we are, with you, unavoidably led to acknow> 
ledge and adure the Great Arbiter of the universe, by whom empires rise and fall. 

And the Speaker of the House of Representatives replied as follows, 
on the part of that body : — 

We feel with you the strongest obligations to adore the invisible hand which has led 
the American people through h> many difllculties, to cheriKh a conscious retfponsibility 
for the destiny of republican lit>crty ; and to seek the only sure means of preserving and 
recommending the precious deposit in a system of legislation founded on the principles 
of an honest policy, and directed by the spirit of a diffusive patriotism. 

In his Farewell Address, Washington again thus admonishes his 
countrymen : — 

Of all the dispositions and habiu which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable sup|iorts. In vain would that man claim the trilnite of 
patriotism, who should lul)or to subvert these great pillars of human happiness — these 
finnest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their 
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•onnectiont with pri^ftto and public felicity. Let it mmply be aiked, where is (he secu* 
ritj for property, for reputation, for life, if the aente of rciigioua obligation dt»ert th« 
oaths which are the instrumenta of investigation in courts of justice ? And let us with 
rmution indulge the 8uppo£ition. that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence oi refined education on minds of peculiar 
■tracture, reason and experience both forbid ua to expect that national morality caa 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

• •••••••• 

'*Obaerve good iaith and justice towards all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy 
doea not equally enjoin it ? It will lie worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would ricbly repay any temporary 
advantages which might be lost by a steady adherence to it ? Can it be, tiiat Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with ita virtue 1 The expe* 
riment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. 
Alaa \ is it rendered impossible by its vices ?" 

John Adams, in his inaugural address, enumerates the " veneration 
for the religion of a people, who profess and call themselves Christians, 
and a fixed resolution to consider a decent, respect for Christianity" as 
•' among the best recommendations for public service ;" and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in bis first inaugural address, in summing up the requisites of a 
good government, enumerates "honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, 
and the love of man, acknowledging and adoring an overruling provi- 
dence, which, by all its dispensations, proves that it delights in the hap- 
piness of man here, and his greater happiness hereafter.'' 

James Madison closed his first inaugural thus : " But the source to 
which I look for the aids which alone can supply my deficiencies, is in 
tbe well-tried intelligence and virtue of mj fellow-citizens, <&c. In these, 
my confidence will, under every difficulty, be best placed, next to that 
which we have all been encouraged to feel in the guardianship and guid- 
ance of that Almighty Being, whose power regulates the destiny of 
nations, whoso blessings have been so conspicuously dispensed to this 
rising republic, and to whom we aro bound to address our devout grati- 
tude for the past, as well as our fervent supplications and best hopes for 
the future." 

James Monroe concluded his first inaugural with his '* fervent prayers 
to the Almighty that he will be graciously pleased to continue to us that 
protection which he has already so conspicuously displayed in our fuvor." 

Andrew Jackson, in bis first inaugural, expressed his '' firm reliance 
on the goodness of that power whose providence mercifully i)rotected . 
our national infancy, and has since upheld our liberties in various vicissi- 
tudes," OS an eDCouragemcut to offer ap his " ardent supplications that 
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he will continue to make oar beloTed conntrj the object of his di?ine care 
and gracious benediction." 

Thus we might go on and notice the inaugural addresses of all subse- 
quent Presidents, in all of which similar acknowledgments of dependence 
on Almighty God, and recognitions of religion as an indispensable sup- 
port to good government, are made. 

And Gen. Harrison, in his inaugural address, expressed not only his 
reliance on " that good Being, who has blessed us by the gifts of civil 
and religious freedom," and " watched over and prospered the labors of 
our fathers," and " preserved to us institutions far exceeding in excel- 
lence those of any other people," but said : ''I deem the present occasion 
sufficiently important and solemn to justify me in expressing to my fellow- 
citizens a profound reverence for the Chrislian religion, and thorough 
conviction that sound morals, religious liberty, and a just sense of reli- 
gious responsibility are essentially connected with all true and lasting 
happiness." 

Nor has this manifestation of dependence upon God and regard for 
religion been confined to our Presidents. Ample instances might be re- 
ferred to of other of our distinguished public men doing the same thing. 
Henry Clay was not ashamed to acknowledge his obligations to God, and 
on more than one occasion publicly invoked His aid and guidance. In 
commencing one of his last and great speeches in the Senate, that deli- 
vered on the 5th and 6th of February, 1850, on introducing his Com- 
promise resolutions, he said : " I hoi>e it will not be out of place to do 
here, what again and again I have done in my private chamber, to im- 
plore Him who holds the destinies of nations and individuals in His 
hands, to bestow upon our country His blessing, to calm the violence and 
rage of party, to still passion, to allow reason once more to resume its 
empire ; and may I not ask of Him too, to bestow on his humble servant 
now before him the blessing of His smiles, and of strength and ability to 
perform the work which now lies before him ?" 

Mr. Everett, the private biographer of Daniel Webster, speaking on 
this subject, says : '' He was a believer in the Great Atonement, Sic, 
"^^ * '^^ He was a student of the Bible, and read it habitually in his 
family, whenever the annoyances of his official position did not prevent ; 
and never sat down with his family when alone, to enjoy the bounties of his 
table, without first imploring a blessing. No man ever thought or talked 
with more reverence of the power or holiness of God." And these re- 
presentations are sustained by the sentiments expressed in many of his 
speeches. Thus in his eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, he commenced by 
saying: "It is fit, that by public assembly and solemn observance, by 
anthem and by eulogy, wo commemorate the services of national bene- 
factors, extol their virtues, and render thankfi to God for eminent bless- 
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iiigs early given and long contmned, to our favored conntry ;" and again, 
in bis eulogy on his old friend^ Jeremiah Mason, we find the following 
homage to religion : 

** But, sir, political eminence and profetisional fame fade away and die ^ith all thingi 
earthly. Nothing of character is really permanent but Tirtue and penmnal worth. Thefe 
remain. Whatever of excellence is wrought into the aoul itself belongs to both worlds. 
Real goodness does not attach itself merely to this life ; it points to another world. Po- 
4itical or professional reputation cannot last forever ; but a conscience void of offonce 
before God and man, is an inheritance for eternity. Religion^ therefore, is a necessary 
and indispensable element in any great human character. There is no living without 
it Religion is the tie that connects man with his Creator, and holtls him to his 
tlirone. If that tie be all sundered, all broken, he floats away, a worthless atom in the 
universe, its proper attractions all gone, its destiny thwarted, and its whole future 
nothing but darkness, desolation, and death. A man with no sense of religious duty is 
be whom the Scriptures describe, in such terse but terrific language, as living ' without 
God in the world.* Such a man is out of his proper being, out of the circle of all his duties, 
out of the circle of all his happiness, and away, far away, from the purposes of his creation." 

Sentiments like those now proclaimed by many in this country do not 
accord with the character of a Christian people. Religion has ever been 
deemed, by all good men, as the surest and safest prop of good govern- 
ment, and the public weal has never been more secure than when entrusted 
to the guardianship of Christian statesmen, who acknowledged their de- 
pendence upon the Ruler of the Universe, and recognized their respon- 
sibility to Him for all their acts. William Howitt, whose name and 
fame extend wherever the English language is known, expressed his 
views as to the duties of Christians, in relation to government, in a speech 
delivered at Nottingham, England, in 1835, which may, in this connec- 
tion, be appropriately quoted : 

Wo are oAen warned against indulging in politics, as if it were some sinful indul- 
gence, like swearing or gin-drinking. The religious warn us with a solemn shake 
of the head ; and none more than the members of the Society of Friends deal in cau- 
tions against this bugbear of politics, " lest,'* say they, *« it disturb the serenity of our 
minds, lest it unfit us for religious meditation.*' Now I am totally at a loss to compre- 
hend the solid ground of these pious exhortations. It is because I am religious that I 
feel myself compelled, irresistibly compelled, to be also political. The very practices of 
the Society of Friends have educated me in this necessity. One excellent practice they 
have ; I witih it to be universally adopted, and then we should speedily have a stupen- 
dous host of honest, ardent, Christian politicians. It is that of reading every day aloud 
in the family circle a portion of the sacred Scriptures. I will defy any one to proceed 
far in the New Testament without coming upon practices and commands of our Sa- 
viour, that, if he comprehend their true and practical import, will compel him into a 
politician. Is it merely that he shall be a spiritual Saviour! Nay, if we go back 
to the Old Testament, what is the predicted character of our Saviour! No, but 
that he shall be a temporal one too. He is "to open the prison-doors, to loosen 
the bonds of the captive, and to let the oppressed go free." But When wo enter 
OD the New Testament, when we come to follow that great object of our reverence 
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and model of our conduct in thii life, and to listen to hifl commands, there U no 
alternative Irfl to us. Whnt is the great command of human dutj t What is that 
greatest of all, next to tho adoration and zealous scrvirr of our Creator 1 It ia to kne 
onr neighbor as oursclf. But will any man tell me how we are to love ncighbora as 
oarselvcR, if we will see them oppn'smd, made poor, made miserable, made ignorant and 
criminal by the measures of a bad government, and this not in individual cases, but by 
thousands and tens of thousands, if we move neither hand nor foot to help thom ? If 
we are commanded ** to do justly, to love mercy, and walk humbly befure God ;" if we 
arc again commanded " to do to others as we would be done by ;" if, again, we are 
told that the very mark of distinction of our Christianity is, that " we love one another ;" 
if we are told that, inasmuch as we give but a cup of cold water in the name of Christ 
to one of his very least disciples, we give it to him ; is there, let me ask you, any torn 
or escape from these great cardinal commands and injunctions? Is there any exception 
in fiivor of political crimes and oppressions ? The greater the mischief, the greater the 
nee<l of our assistance ; and I will boldly challenge any one to show me any cai^^ or 
machinery of human suffering, so mighty or prolific as that of bad govemnienc There 
are thos(>. and that perhaps in nearly every third house, who think that religion consists 
in cultivating certain inward feelings; in reading certain books, in making certain pray- 
ers, and passing through certain forms. This may lie a religion of some kind ; but 1 
will boldly tell all those who practice it that it is not the Christian religion. The reli- 
gion of Christ is a religion not of negative virtues, hut of active, ardent, generous 
deeds, and sympathies with our fcltow-crca lures and their sorrows. A religion of inward 
feelings without outward mark is tlio religion oi monks, let its votaries call theuisdvca 
what vise tliry will. The religion of Christ led him out into the highways and hedges, 
into the stre<'tK and the market places, and to daily denouncement of public oppressors, 
as wpH as to the alluxintion of private woe. The religion that is not pre|»ared to attack 
human evils at their root, and to prevent them as much as possible by destroying their 
causes, has l>een long ago pronounced to l»e ** a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal." 
The man who sees trade destroyed by the mischievous acts of a bad government, and 
his poor neighbors are suffering all round him in consequence, and does not set heartilj 
to work to reform thut government, to endeavor to procure a better system, but, on tha 
contrary, shrinks into his house and his closet, lest he ruffle or excite his feelings, ia but 
acting uver again the proud Levite, and leaving it to the gooil Samaritan to pour the oil 
and the wine in his neighbor's wounds. In a word, Christianity is not merely a relK 
gion of principles, hut of consequences ; and he who does not dare to look those princi* 
pies freely in the face, and, without (ear of man or devil, of high or low, of unpop» 
larity or personal sacrifice, to carry these divine principles boldly out into their fiilF 
direct and legitimate consequences — that man may talk of Christianity, but has yet f 
learn uliut it is. Z^/i^. Li/. of 19M Cetiiur^f p. 765. 

Many otlicr similar acknowlcdgmeDts made by prominent public m 
might bo cited, but a superabundance of them have already been qnot 
Rhowiiig that the true patriot, to adopt the beautiful language of Jw 
ConrmI, will regard this as " God's peculiarly chosen and cherished \i 
and po regarding it, his love and reverence become more intense and 1 
His pntriotism is religion — his politics religion — his ambition reli/ 
lie recognizes the fact — a sublime one — that the equality of the humar 
—equal rights ou earth — an equal destiny in heaven — was first taag 
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Christianitj ; that the hopes of the repablican aro dreams, idle, shadowy 
and fatal, unless sustained by the faith of the Christian ; that the patriot- 
iflin is false which leans only on earth ; that the ambition is mean which 
pauses this side of heaven ; that he cannot love his country who will not 
lore his Ood ; and that — 

* He is a freeman whom the truth makes free : 
And mil are slaves besides.' " 

Such were the views of the patriots of the revolution. They regarded 
religion and morality as "the great pillars of hnman happiness,^' and 
believed it to be the duty of "the mere politician, equally with the pioos 
man" to '' respect and cherish them." They never for a moment indulged 
in the delusion that '* morality can be maintained without religion," and 
were fully conscious that there would be no " security for property, for 
reputation, or for life," when a "sense of religious obligation" should 
"desert the oaths nrhich are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice." And such being their views, they could not regard a Christian 
character otherwise than a high recommendation as well as important 
qualification for public trusts ; and so it still is and should be regarded 
by all good citizens. But it does not follow, that they necessarily looked 
with complaisance upon the clergy leaving the chosen work to which they 
were solemnly consecrated, to embark on the stormy ocean of politica 
and become searchers after political power and distinction. 

So far from being in favor of such conduct, on the part of those con- 
sidering themselves called to the ministry, and solemnly consecrated to its 
service, they expressly provided in many of the primary Constitutions of 
the States against it. Thus we find in the Xew York Constitution of 
1777, provided that " whereas the ministers of the Gospel are, by their 
profession, dedicated to the service of God and the care of souls, and 
ought not to be diverted from the great duties of their functions, there- 
fore, no minister of the Gospel, or priest of any denomination whatsoever, 
shall at any lime hereafter, under any pretence or description whatever, 
be eligible to, or capable of holding, any civil or military office within 
the State." So that of Delaware, adopted 1792, contained a similar 
provision, prohibiting clergymen to hold office while continuing ''in 
the exercise of the pastoral or clerical functions." The Constitution 
of North Carolina, formed in 1776, contained a like provision, and so 
had other States not necessary here to enumerate. A number of the 
State Constitutions still contain a similar provision. Ministers of the 
Gospel are not eligible now in Delaware to any office. Nor are they 
eligible as governors or legislators in the States of South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi or Missouri, or as legislators in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and some other States. 
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Recent events, especially in the New England States, considering the 
large namber of clergymen elected to the Legislatures, and the fanati- 
cism which has characterized their legislation, seem fully to confirm the 
wisdom and propriety of onr revolutionary statesmen who inserted such 
a provision into their primary Constitutions, and to justify the States 
which will still hold on to their example. • "A sagacious patriot will eon. 
fess to a little trepidation as to the result^" says the Rev. Dr. Lord, in a 
late publication, '' when, in sweeping so many political demagogues out 
of the places they have so long filled, it has swept in so many Protestant, 
clerical politicians, who, in exchanging the pulpit and their appropriate 
daties, for noisy debate in legislative halls at various capitals of the 
States, may yet, mournfully and disastrously for the country, if not for 
themselves, verify the Scripture which teaches the comparative folly, in 
their generation, of the children of light." 

The views expressed, in the following article of the Presbyterian He- 
rald^ on this subject, are sound and just, and deserve the careful conside- 
ration of all : 

** We know that it if plead, that the temporal and eternal interesta of men are ao 
blended and bound up together that the one deeply affects the other, and that by pro- 
moting the one wc advance the other also. This is true, but it is just as true of all 
man*8 other temporal interests as it is of politics. If it be a good reason for the dergj 
embarking on the storm j sea of politics, it is as good for their leaving their chosen work 
and engaging in any and every other scheme which will promote the temporal wel&re 
of men. There are thousands of good things which a clergyman may not do. The 
great Head of the church, in assigning to his people their respective work, has gone on 
the principle of the division of labor. The work of every man most be a good work, 
but he is not at liberty to quit it and undertake to perform another's task, simply because 
he sees that, by so doing, he may promote the welfare of men. His field has been 
assigned him, and that is the place for him to glorify God. The minister of the Gospel 
has his duties laid off and defined at length, in his commission, and no layman has 
any right to intrude himself into any of the functions of the sacred oflfice. The laity 
have their duties defined, also ; and the minister may not quit his station of influence, 
and come down into their province, any more than they may go up into his. Every 
man is useful and to be respected in his proper place, but when he gets out of it he is 
not only shorn of his usefulness, but he soon loses the respect of the community. He 
who stumps it all the week in favor of his own claims to a particular civil oflice, will 
not be likely to be listened to with great respect by his opponents on the Sabbath, when 
he arises to plead the claims of Christ to their hearta* afibctions. The politician and 
the preacher will be so completely identified, in their associations, that they will not, 
even if they could, separate them. How much towards the salvation of a world in ruins 
would Paul have accomplished, if, instead of determining to know nothing save Christ 
and him crucified, at Rome, he had taken the stump against Nero, and proved, to a 
perfect demonstration, that he was the greatest tyrant that ever sat upon a throne, and 
that his reign was a grand obstacle in the way of the success uf the Gospel through his 
vast cmpirr ? He might have proved this with perfect ease, and set the whole empir* 
in a Maz(> ; he might possibly have brought about a great and valuaMe revolution ; bat 
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that was not his work. Christ had commissionod him, not to put down Nero, hut to 
set up his own kingdom in the hearts of men. He has given the same commission to 
every other true minister of the Gospel. Their work is a high and holy one ; let them 
not neglect it to do one that is infinitely inferior to it Let their answer to all men, 
who attempt to seduce them from it, be : * We are doing a great work for our Master, 
and we cannot come down ;' or, if they have gotten tired of that work, and lost their 
conception of its vast and unspeakable importance, let them throw off the office alto- 
gether, and give it to those who will devote themselves wholly to its sacred functions.*' 

The habit^ now becoming so general among Americans, of entrusting 
the education of their children to foreigners, is another matter descrying 
no favor, and the practice would be more honored in the breach than the 
observance. James K. Paulding, in his Letters from the Southy vol. ii.^ 
p. 200, condemns it as follows : 

" Thus, if there should happen to be a competition between a native and foreigner for 
a professorship, or the direction of a grammar school, three to one this disposition to 
wonder' at people from abroad occasions the latter to be preferred, partly because the 
trustees by whom he is to be chosen, are, for the most part, compounded of materials 
exceedingly well qualified to be led astray ; but principally on account of the old colo- 
nial leaven, which is continually rising. The learned Governor , who was* 

exoffieio, a regent of the University, voted for a Professor of Languages, for no other 
reason than because he spoke with a foreign accent, which his excellency considered an 
infallible proof of his being a great scholar. If I wanted a dancing-master, I would 
certainly prefer a native of France ; if a musician, a German or Italian ; if a groom, an 
Englishman ; but, with reverence be it spoken, if I wanted a child brought up to love 
his countrymen above all others ; to cherish his country above all other countries ; in 
short, to be an American, I would give him an American for his teacher. 

*< It is to the want of a salutary preference for such teachers that we may mainly 
ascribe the tenacity of the ignorant disposition to wonder at every thing from Europe, 
or from Great Britain. The professors and teachers naturally bring with them all the 
prejudices and attachments of their youth. They naturally and inevitably instill into the 
minds of their pupils an inordinate and inflated idea of the learning, science, and insti- 
tutions of the country where their first impressions were received, and where their last 
attaciiments centre. 

" They feel no attachment to this country, and, of course, they can implant none ; 
and their pupils are much more likely to imbibe discouraging notions of the superiority 
of others, than be taught to emulate their science and learning. At the same time that 
this preference, so mortifying to the neglected scholars of our country, is thus dis- 
played, we find continual complaints made of the want of these professors and teachers 
among ourselves, forgetting that it is only the hope of fame and reward that inspires the 
humble scholar to destroy the healthful vivacity of his body in nightly studies. When he 
finds that others are preferred to him, even the consciousness of superiority is but a feeble 
support against the neglect of mankind ; and the force of example operates upon many 
others in a similar situation. Genius will thrive amidst ridicule, abuse, and even persecu- 
tion ; but the soil of neglect, like the sands of the desert, neither produces nor brings any 
thing to maturity. There genius and science wander about, like poor Hilcy and his 
companions in the hot desert, drinking their own tears and withering into skeletons* 
under the influence of a fruitless soil, and a sky forever neglecting to rain " 
23 
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Here is the testimony of odo of the most distiDgoishcd Democrats in 
the United States, that ''foreigners bring toitli them all the pr^judicea 
and aUachments of their yovlh ;^^ that they never shake ofiTtho influence 
and effects of '' first impressions/' and that their " last attachmenis 
centre'^ in the land of their birth. If foreigners should not be entrusted 
as instructors of youth, still less should they be entrusted to make and 
administer the laws of a free country. If American citizens should 
always be selected as instructors of youth, by a still stronger reason 
should they be chosen to explain and make our laws, protect our consti- 
tutional liberty, and carry into effect the spirit of our institutions. 

But it is not alone in relation to the Bible, religion and education that 
the views of European revolutionists, who now fill our country, contrast 
so strangely and startlingly with those of the patriots of our revolution. 
We may with profit recur to the principles and precepts of the latter on 
other subjects, and find the contrast equally as great and startling. Read 
what Washington says, in his Farewell Address, in relation to the spirit 
of innovation that has been evoked by those who. failing to reform their 
own governments, have now graciously undertaken to improve ours : 

Towards the preservation of your govcmmeDt and the permanencj of jour pretcDt 
happy state, it is requisite, not only that you speedily discountenance irrefnilar opposi- 
tions to iu acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit of inno- 
vation upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be 
to effect in the forms of the Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of ihe 
system, and thus to undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the changes 
to which you may be incited, remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to 
^ the true character of governments, as of other human institutions ; that experience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the existing constitution of a coun. 
try ; that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, exposes to 
perpetual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion ; and remember, 
especially, that, for the eOicieut management of your common interests, in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is consbtent with the perfect seca* 
rity of liberty, is indispensable. Liberty itself will find, in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else 
than a name, where the government is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, 
to confine each other of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to 
maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

Thus the subject might be pursued, and quotations ad injinitum made 
from the speeches and addresses of the great and good men whose memo- 
ries are revered, and whose precepts it is the aim of the American people 
to follow, to show that the radical and social notions now sought to be 
engrafted upon our institutions by men of foreign birth do not accord 
with the principles of those who framed and best understood the character 
of our government — of men, as has been truly and beautifully remarked 
bj the Rev. Dr. Boardman, in a Thanksgiving Sermon on the Union 
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" who were, in truth, not only in advance of their own age, but of all 
ages, in their ideas of civil government," and to whom we may apply 
what Milton has said of the Hebrew prophets ; for they appear 

** As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government 
In their majestic style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome ; 
In them i^ plainest taught and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so/' 

The study of American history is a subject which strongly commends 
itself to every American. If pursued by all, it could not fail to contri- 
bute greatly to the cultivation and development of an intense American 
feeling and sentiment, which would prove an ample safeguard against any 
and all attempts, made by those who affect a contempt for our existing 
institutions, to undermine and subvert the Republic established by our 
fathers, and handed down to us, by them, to be preserved unto our 
descendants. The Union of these States sprung not from the Revolu- 
tion, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, a goddess complete. Its 
record may be traced to the Reformation. It begins not with the 
Revolution, but may be found in the history of the Puritans, and they 
came out of the very heatt 6f the Reformation. It was the growth of 
centuries of struggles and discipline ; and, while its principles inspired the 
genius of Milton, and were written with the blood of Ilampden and 
Yane, it was only after years of training that the American colonists had 
become prepared a people for freemen. British tyranny brought on 
remonstrance and finally revolution — then came the conflict — then the 
Confederation — and at last, as the crowning glory of all, the Constitution 
and the American Union. It has been well said by the eminent divine 
already quoted, that ** he who does not see a Divine hand directing and 
controlling the whole course of our affairs, from the landing of the colo- 
nists at Jamestown and Plymouth until the present hour, would hardly 
have seen the pillar of cloud and of fire, had he been with the Hebrews 
in the wilderness." 

No one that believes in a Providence can look at the current of events 
connected with the settlement of this country, the growth of the Colonies, 
the struggles of the Revolution, and the formation of the American 
Union, and not discover therein a revealed purpose of Divine Providence 
to found a model government in this western hemisphere. Let it then 
be a source of gratitude and joy to us that we are citizens of it, as well 
as our chief pride and glory to transmit it unimpaired to our children. 
And how can we better qualify ourselves for this duty than by studying 
the precepts and walking in the footsteps of those illustrious heroes and 
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statesmen whom Profideoce raised up to establish it? There were 
giants in those days who stood np against tyranny, and spoke and wrote 
and fonght in defence of human rights and eternal justice. Honored for- 
ever be their memory I 

How weak and contemptible are the visionary schemes of our modem 
reformers, who would convert our republican form of government into a 
radical and irresponsH)le democracy, when compared with the tried and 
now well-established principles of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Henry, 
Franklin, Jay, Hancock, Madison, Hamilton, and their compeers ! They 
were no ordinary men. No nation can boast of more honorable names, 
nor more illustrious achievements than those with which they are con- 
nected. They had been trained in the school of experience, and, under 
the blessing of Providence, had been prepared for the high mission de- 
volving upon them. On this point Dr. Boardman is so clear and lucid, 
and presents the circumstances under which they were required to act, as 
well as the manner they performed the task, in so just and forcible a 
manner, that it may not be deemed out of place here to make copious 
extracts from his very able discourse : 

*' The concise instrument drawn up and signed in the cabin of the 
May Flower, was the charter of an embryo CommonweaUK It re- 
cognizes tlie great principle of equality, and the right and duty of the 
' civil body-politic' into which the signers organized themselves to enact, 
constitute and frame just such equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
and offices, as should be thought most convenient for the general good 
of the colony. This germ expanded. * * * Long before their 
difficulties with the crown reached their crisis, these ideas had become 
as familiar to their minds as household words. They were very unlike 
the prevailing ideas in the Old World. They found no place in the 
constitutions of the most liberal monarchies. Political equality — popu- 
lar suffrage — equal laws — the right of the majority to govern — the great- 
est good of the greatest number as the end of goveniment, — these were 
principles which, however they might be entertained by individuals, hod 
yet for the first time to be en<icted, or even recognized by any European 
monarchy. And when with these principles is combined another of no 
less importimce, that of a representative republic, we shall search in vain 
for any adequate exposition of their views even among the so-called re- 
publics of ancient or modern times. It shows an extraordinary elevation 
of mind, and a moral courage stamped with true sublimity, that they 
should have succeeded in divesting themselves of the intolerable thraldom 
of precedent and authority, and dared to lay the foundations of their 
new structure on principles which no other government had made trial of, 
or which had certainly never been tested in such combinations as were 
now contemplated. Thel^e principles alone, however, were suited to the 
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emergency, and they applied them with a trastfiil fortitude and a pro- 
foand wisdom which have never ceased (unless they have iiow ceased) to 
elicit the gratitude of their posterity, and the admiration of enlightened 
and liberal statesmen in all lands. 

*' Without stopping to illustrate these points in detail, let us advert 
for a moment to that great principle of a representative republic which 
they invoked to harmonize the conflicting rights and interests of the colo- 
nies. Our minds are so familiar with this principle that we are scarcely 
in a position to appreciate the wisdom which guided the convention to 
the discovery of it (for it was a discovery), And led them to adopt it aa 
the core of the new Constitution. They were to create a government or 
governments for the colonies. Putting monarchy out of the question, 
these plans were before them : First. Consolidation ; the dissolution of 
the thirteen Provincial or State governments, and a general amalgama- 
tion uuder one republican charter. Secondly. Consolidation in the form 
of a pure democracy. Thirdly. The organization of thirteen entirely 
independent governments — republican or democratic. Fourthly. A sim- 
ple Confederation of thirteen sovereignties. 

*' These were the only models to be found in the annals of the world. 
All governments not monarchical had conformed to one or another of 
these types : and yet the statesmen of the Revolution had the sagacity to 
see that they were alike either impracticable or utterly insufficient for 
their purposes. Consolidation was out of the question ; the colonies 
would not consent to merge their individual existence in a single orga- 
nization. A pure democracy was impracticable even for the States as 
such. A democracy requires the periodical convocation of the entire 
body of the citizens, to conduct its legislation, and is of course admis- 
sible only in the case of States comprising a very limited territory. 
This was a favorite scheme of a party after the war ; and to elude the 
difficulty just stated, they were for dividing the larger colonies into dis- 
tricts of a tractable size. The creation of thirte'en isolated sovereignties 
would have been the sure precursor and occasion of dissensions and wars. 
Nor would a simple confederation of such a cluster of sovereignties, the 
scheme which was advocated by many of the most patriotic and influen- 
tial men of the natioji, have been essentially better. Such a confederation 
already existed. Its inadequacy was matter of experience. No modifi- 
cation would be of any avail which came short of curing its radical vice, 
to wit, that of providing * legislation for States or governments in their 
corporate or collective capacities, and as contradistinguished from the 
individuals of whom they consist.' So long as this principle was re- 
tained, the States might be bound together in a league, but there could 
be no national union. Nor would a general government be able to en- 
force its decrees at home or to protect its foreign interests, if the execution 
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of its maudatcs were made contingent apon the legislation of other inde- 
pendent sovereignties. A new principle was, therefore, needed to meet 
the exigencies of the case ; and it was found in that of a representative 
republic. The sovereignty of the several States was left unimpaired in 
respect to all matters of local jurisdiction, while the Federal Govern- 
ment, springing no less directly than the State governments from the 
bosom of the people, and operating no less directly upon the people, was 
clothed with the functions requisite for the efficient administration of all 
interests appertaining to the general welfare of the republic. Thus was 
the great problem solved. From the confusion and distraction, the imbe- 
cility and exhaustion, the conflicting theories and rivalries, of these 
emancipated provinces, emerged the Union, clothed with majesty and 
honor, radiant with celestial beauty, her temples bound with a perennial 
olive wreath, and her hands filled with such blessings for the expectant 
people as no nation but God's chosen one had ever dreamed of. Tyrants 
looked upon her and gnashed their teeth with rage. The patriots of 
every land hailed her advent as the rising of a second sun in the hea- 
vens. The down-trodden nations of Europe found life and hope even in 
her far-off' smile. And, as her magic influence penetrated their dungeons, 
the martyrs of liberty felt their chains lightened, and blessed God thai, 
although their efforts had failed, one nation, had at length established its 
freedom. It was in truth the triumph, the first great triumph, of Con- 
stitutional Liberty." 

This cursory glance of the Reverend gentleman at our- constitutional 
history demonstrates that, as was well observed by the late Professor 
Reed, in one of his lectures before the Smithsonian Institute, ''this 
Union of ours was the work of God," and brought into existence " by 
more than human agency working through centuries," and that for it 
•' our thanksgiving must be laid at the foot of the throne of God." But 
oilr gratitude to the noble race of patriots through whose agency it was 
formed is no less due. When we cease to venerate their heroic patriot- 
ism, and to cherish their counsels and precepts, then indeed will integrity, 
patriotism and virtue no longer be admired among us, and wo shall not 
only be recreant to our country and to ourselves, but deserve the execra- 
tion of posterity. Let us emulate their noble example, venerate their 
glorious deeds, study their pure and lofty principles, familiarize ourselves 
with all their public acts, and wc shall become inspired with a passionate 
attachment to our country, its history and its institutions, which will 
prove a wall of adamant against all assaults or attempts at innovation, 
come in what form and from what quarter they may. 

In the Bill of Rights of a number of the State Constitutions, is a 
clause, declaring that "a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles 
is absolutely necesbary to preserve the blessings of liberty," and it is tho 
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declaration of a maxim, the wisdom and truth of which cannot be gain- 
said. There has, however, been a most unhappy neglect of it on the part 
of the American people, and to that neglect may, in a great degree, be 
ascribed the prevalence of doctrines so at variance with the fundamental 
principles on which our government is based. These principles are so- 
lemnly and impressively called to our attention in the Farewell Address 
of Washington, and, if we would be true to them, and to our country, 
we will not only cultivate and develop them, but omit no proper occasion 
to proclaim our continued adherence to them. Lord Brougham has said 
that the reverential regard for the name and character of Washington will 
be a test, in every country, until time shall be no more, of the advance- 
ment of its people in civilization and refinement ; and a recent historian 
of Europe has said, that there is no composition of uninspired wisdom 
which can bear a companson to his Farewell Address, and which, it may 
well be added, will never lose its commanding influence with his country 
80 long as it is worthy to be his. It is, in truth, the standard by which 
to determine our continued adherence to the great principles of consti- 
tutional liberty, and our respect for law, order, right, and wise govern- 
ment ; and, to use the language of Robert C. Winthrop, " let us hope 
that the New World will be slow to undervalue a character and a com- 
position which have challenged such an appreciation from the Old ; and let 
ns all beware of attempting to lay any other foundation for our political 
fabric than that which has been laid by the sword and the pen of Wash- 
ington." 

In that address we have presented to us a summary of the true prin- 
ciples of our government — The American Ststem, as taught hxjthc Father 
of his Country ! It is, as Joseph R. Ingcrsoll has truly and beautifully 
said, " a testament which it would be political heresy to disregard, and 
moral treason to disobey. Time has not obscured the brightness of its 
precepts, or the course of events impaired its title to reverence. Its 
wisdom is demonstrated in the growth and power of the people for whom 
it was designed. The prosperity of that people this day depends as much 
upon the observance of its lessons as on the day of their utterance ; for 
they rest on principles of truth and virtue, which are unchangeable and 
everlasting. Emanating from a heart so pure and a hand so firm and 
true, this legacy of a now sainted spirit has become the ark of our na- 
tional safety, and the sacrament of our political faith. Its solemn in. 
junctions cannot be doubted without danger, or departed from excont on 
the verge of destruction." Near a quarter of a century since, Daniel 
Webster said that he hardly knew how a greater service of the kind could 
be done to the community, than by a renewed and wide diffusion of that 
ddmirable address ; and but a few months before his death he again wrote 
aa follows -. " Its political maxims are invaluable ; its exhortations to 
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love of country and to brotherly affection among citizens, tonching ; and 
tbe solemnity with which it urges the observance of moral daties, and 
impresses the power of religious obligation, gives to it the highest cha- 
racter of truly disinterested, sincere, parental, and Christian advice. His 
pare morals and his deep sensQ of religious duty form, indeed, the crown- 
ing glory of his character." 

" These lessons," says Edward Everett, '* are, if possible, more import- 
ant now than formerly. In the infancy of the republic, our very weak- 
ness was a protection from dangers, both at home and abroad, to which 
wc are now exposed by the consciousness of our strength." Speaking 
of it as the gathered wisdom of an eventful life, and as beyond all price, 
John J. Crittenden said, on a late occasion : " So long as we remember 
it, it will render our government and our liberties imperishable ; and 
when we forget it, it will survive in the memory, I trust in God, of some 
other people more worthy of it, even if it be to shame this degenerate 
republic. That Farewell Address contains wisdom enough, if we but 
attend to it— contains lessons enough to guide us in all our daties as 
citizens, and in all our public affairs." And Richard Rush, in a letter 
addressed to Col. Bissell, dated February, 1852, thus speaks on the same 
subject : 

" The principles embodied in that solemn document have by univonal consent be- 
come of such peculiar value and magnitude, under national views, that mere words can 
no longer describe them. We must take results. Combined with Washington's en- 
forcement of them during the first administration of our government, they have been 
the chief mural cause in making us what we are. We have stood upon • them as on 
adamant. In a wonderfully brief period they have raised us to a high pitch of great- 
ness and glory ; only juvenile, however, as yet, but sufficient to have drawn forth the 
rational admiration of mankind. Had we not adhered to them, there is ample room for 
the belief that such quick and extraordinary results would never have been witnessed. 
We owe it, then, to ourselves, if not to the world, whose trustee for the preservation 
of human liberty we have often desired to be thought, to pause, to reflect, to avoid 
haste before departing from them in any form. Especially should we be distrustful of 
taking steiw in a new direction, under temporary excitements appearing to be now 
in operation, isome or others of which might not be favorable to the calm exercise of 

judgment. 

• •••••••• 

" The stu Jy of his character will be the more apt to end in right convictions, the more 
deeply it is gone into. There is a strength and universality in his principles foi go- 
veniing nations which it is not easy to conceive of any thing human surpassing. I'hey 
are not for this uge or that — for this exigency or that. Duration is written upon them. 
They will l»c of force to hold empires together, which would be shivered to pieces 
under the muxims as under the conduct of a Napoleon. Whilst other men, called 
great in their day, ground, or sink, in going down the stream of time, his proportions 
liecomc more visible and grand. Intrinsic superiority entered into every element of his 
moral and intellectual being. All his passions were so controlled that none of evil ten- 
dancy ever intruded into tbe govemmrnt of his conduct. He secured the deliberate ve- 
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Deration of minds tho most exalted and pure. He forever carried with him the confi- 
dence and hurras of the masses. He was immaculate in honor, inflexible in justice, 
invariable in dignity. Ho had resources of wisdom when others trere baffled, and of 
firmness when others were shaken. Kings respected him. The people adored him, his 
transcendent qualities and deeds being felt by all classes of mankind. 

** As tokens of this, if any single ones may be pointed out when the world is so full in 
all ways of his prodigious fame, may I dare to mention tlie homage rendered tu it on 
two * occasions, omitting others, which it happened to me to witness officially abroad ? 
One of them was in the palace of George HL, whose subject our great chief was before 
becoming tho victor over his disciplined and formidable legions in the hard-fought fields 
of the long war of American Independence. Being in the apartments of that palace as 
the representative of my country, in the time of tlie Prince Regent, his son and suc- 
cessor, it was my lot to hear tributes to his extraordinary virtues and illustrious career, 
from a member of Uie British royal family, uttered where tho assembled ambassadors of 
Europe might have heard them ; and need I add how gratefully they fell upon the car 
of an* American minister ? 

*« The other instance which, under your permission, I will recall, was more signal, more 
historical, more illustrative. It was in France, where also I was honored with the re- 
presentative *rust from this our great republic, whose roofs have been laid as if for cen- 
taries in our soil. And it was in that memorable February of '48, at the epoch of the 
blessed anniversary you are to celebrate. Then it was that the French monarchy fell 
at a blow, and a republic was proclaimed upon its ruins. Wild shouts of joy went up 
from sacked and burning palaces, as their inmates fled for safety through the avenues 
and bowers of tlieir ancient gardens. Not singly, either, did such shouts go up. Even 
the sober-minded gave way to hope, as if the heavens had opened with bright and 
cheering illuminations upon the troubled path of France. 80, at first, seemed the 
▼ision ; and millions wished at first to read in it a golden future for this gallant, powerful 
and highly advanced people. But when difl&culties came, when the shock in Paris 
vibrated through continental Europe, upheaving the people above thrones, when the 
ftniggles of rival interests and passions, the keen clashings of opposite theories and 
dogmas, the fierce jealousies, and selfishness, and violence, of alternate factions ^on- 
tending for domination, were all seen to be fearfully commingled ; when these wore 
revealing how hard is tho task of reconciling public liberty with public order, and the 
security of private rights, in great communities that suddenly throw off their forms of 
government ; when wise and good men were appalled, and knew not what to do, or 
were jostled and thrown off the stage by the cunning and bad — what was it I then heard t 
Let Americans remember it, native and adopted, who deem lightly of the work of re- 
volutionizing foreign despotisms, tumbling down European monarchies, or contending 
at this day from our shores in any manner with transatlantic tyranny. Why, it was 
under this dark aggregate of accumulated and accumulating perils that I heard, as did 
others, the master spirit of the Provisional government, Lamartine, say — tho man who 
saved France from torrents of blood by the self-possession, courage, and eloquence of 
a minute— it was in these terrible times I heard him despairingly say, that * the want 

OP THB AOB WIS 1 EuBOPSAV WASHlHeTOlf !' " 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The writer of these pages, it may not be improper to remark, iD con- 
clnsion, is not a member of the American Order. Nor would he have 
the reader to infer, from what has been said in favor of the cultivation of 
American feeling and sentiment, that he would countenance or uphold 
the political proscription of any person on account of his religion, or 
that he believes a religions test, secresy of action, or oath-bound obliga- 
tions, to be consistent with the cultivation and development of genuine 
Americanism. ' • 

The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
may be considered as one of the absolute rights of individuals, recognized 
in our American constitutions, and secured to them by law. Civil and 
religious liberty generally go hand in hand, and the suppression of either 
of them, for any length of time, will terminate the existence of the other. 
It is ordained by the Constitution of the United States that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; and the same principle appears in all the State 
constitutions. The principle is generally announced in them without any 
kind of qualification or limitation annexed, and with the exclusion of 
every species of religious test. 2 Kenlf 32. 

It is further provided in the Constitution that " no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification for any office or public trust under the 
United States ;" and it is clear, therefore, that any attempt to apply a 
religious test is violative of the spirit, if not the letter of the Constitution, 
as well as of that republican equality which is the very basis of the Ame- 
rican government, and ought not to meet with any favor among those 
who would follow the precepts and principles of their American fore- 
fathers, and contribute their might to Americanize America. 

Aside of the constitutional principle involved, however, and viewing 
the matter in the mere light of expediency, every liberal-minded man 
must concede the propriety of freeing the American movement from any 
and all religious tests or sectarian distinctions. Political proscription 
on account of religion, however plausible the pretext, is and always will 
be, as it deserves to be, obnoxious to men of liberal views and feelings, 
and will not, and ought not long to be countenanced or sustained by any 
considerable portion of the American people. The following extract, 
taken from a pamphlet recently issued, and said to be from the pen of 
Mr. Siige, of Xew Orleans, who is himself a member of the American 
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Order, is directly to the point, and deserves the serious consideration of 
all true Americans, who are more devoted to their country and its insti- 
tutions than to the Order of which they are members : 

If we admit every thing alleged against Roman Catholicism to be true, still the dis- 
tinction is a barren folly. It loses many votes, and gains none. All the votes wc have 
received, would have been ours, on the ground of anti-foreignism, while we have lost 
thousands every where, on the ground of anti-Catholicism. 

Such is the unfortunate prejudice against, and fear of, even native Catholics, where 
they are not known, that persons of that denomination would seldom or never be nomi- 
nated by either party, even if there were no 8ih article, and no obligation. Why ? 
Simply because vast numbers, every where, whose votes are valuable, might be dis- 
pleased with such a nomination, and might not vote for it, unless the nominee was of 
the highest character for patriotism and ability, and had given ample proof to the ])eople 
that he was not actuated by papal influence. Certainly, no one ought to vote against 
Buch a one, because of his Catholicism. No one could wish to proscribe a Carroll, a 
Gaston or a Taney. 

If Catholicism should ever become aggressive, the more it should become so, the more 
the anti-papal prejudices of the people would be aroused, and the less parties would dare 
to countervail them in their nominations. He is no true politician and statesman, who 
di>e8 not heed the prejudices, feelings, and passions of the people, even though he knows 
them to be wrong. 

But in reality there is no danger at all, of any yielding to papal or priestly influence 
in political matters, on the part of native American Catholics. The Pope may claim 
temporal power. What if he doesi Satan offered Christ all the kingdoms of the 
earth. The Khan of Tartary, after he has dined, every day, has a crier to proclaim to 
the other potentates of the world that they may dine too ! The question is, not what 
the Pope claims, but what the Catholic yields or allows. The truth is, the Pope's claim 
amounts to mere theory. It can never be effectual, in this country, as long as wc edu- 
cate the masses. The native American Catholic is a part of the sovereignty of the 
republic. He appreciates the blessings of this government just as the Protestants do, 
and ha wishes to enjoy them himself, and preserve them to his descendants. If he 
yields to foreign influence — even that of the Pope — in any temporal matter, the liberty 
and independence of his country is in that degree destroyed ; and, moreover, he fears 
that yielding in one instance will be a precedent fraught with everlasting evil to himself 
and his posterity. While, therefore, he recognizes the Pope as his spiritual shepherd 
and king — the vicegerent of Christ — he holds him to the language of our Saviour : 
" My kingdom is not of this world." 

The truth is, that Catholics, bred in this country, are as little likely to be governed 
by religious or sectarian spirit, in party affairs, as Protestants are. 

This is shown in Louisiana and Maryland, the two principal States in the Union 
containing a large native Catholic vote. We find that they have divided themselves 
pretty fairly between the two parties, although the American party combatted the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, as well as every other foreign influence. And we believe, 
that but for the honest fear that their religion was involved, the native Catholics of 
Louisiana would mostly have acted with the American party, for we have no popula- 
tion more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of nativism. But among the foreign 
Catholics, there has been no division of consequence. They are, however, controlled 
and arrayed against us, not so much through their religion, as through their ignorance, 
their nnrepablican views, and their want of true American patnotism. If there is any 
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danger at all to be apprehcnJod from any Catholicism, it is that which comcu in from 
abroail. mixed with foreign ignorance and vice, and subject to priently and demagogical 
control. This we get rid of, or deprive of harmful power, by carrying out the princi- 
ples of anti-furcignism. The true policy is to cut off the source of supply, and then 
griidually educate and republicanize the mass we have received. We must keep in 
view the idea of progression, and human improvability. 

But the most serious idea on the score of expediency is, that this distinction inducts 
tens of thousands, all over the countr}*, who have no religion, and whose political gar- 
ments arc loose, and perhaps easily changed, to say : ** We agree with you on foreign- 
ism, but cannot sanction your religious test.'* 

Moreover, there are thousands in our order, entirely opposed to any discrimination in 
any way, between native Protestants and Catholics, and who will withdraw from affilia- 
tion, if it be not abolished. 

But. brethren, suppose the objections we have urged, and many others which might 
be mentioned, to be untenable ; the ver^- fact that the special portion of the eighth article 
of the Philadelphia platform, is calculated, without the proper gloss, to place the Ame- 
rican party in a false position ; the fact that it forces us into an interminable politico- 
religious argument with those who would otherwise agree with us ; the fact that it 
makes people fear that the spirit which prompted its adoption, was one of religions 
bigotry and intolerance, (for the full extent of partisan feeling is never expressed in a 
platform ;) the fact that it divides us among ourst^lves, on a question of paramount im- 
portance not necessary- to the issue ; and. above all, the fact that it enables our enemy 
to bring us to battle on narrow and most disadvantageous fields, so that we can be wor 
ried and made to expend our strength and ammunition, before we reach that broad and 
true field, on which Americanism and foreignism shall be drawn up in battle array, and 
whore we can fight a dm!«ive battle, with ample room and full force, and with a proc- 
pect of \ictory ; — these facts alone, we say, should determine us to discard this test or 
distinction, as well as every thing else but nativism ; — ^for on this we are all agreed ; 
and any thing else might cause dissension. 

We say, then, to our brethren of the other States, let us confine ourselves to ani:- 
lbrei£:ni:;m, which we all agree upon ; and not medd!e with what will cause dissension 
amonc u<. By carrying out thi< principle, we aficct the only class of Catholics that we 
need fear — if there are any such — we mean foreigners, who are ignorant, vicious, 
bigoted, and politically controllable by priests— controllable not so much through their 
religion, as through their ignorance. At all events, this one issue is an all-sufficient 
basis for a party — as was the same issue for our fathers in the Revolution : and its im- 
portance shauM prompt every patriot to desire that it should be disencumbered, and 
presented nakedly to the American people. 

Equally obnoxioas are, and ever ninst and will be, all efforts to ca!- 
tivate and develop American sentimeut and feeling, bj means of 
secret and oath-bound political or^nizations. Fablicity is the very first 
necessity of republicanism ; and if those engaged in the attempt to re- 
deem American institutions from foreign ioflnence. would speedily accom- 
plish their laudable and patriotic object, they must do so in the true 
spirit of Americans and with repaV'ioan means. They must more in an 
American manner, with an open organization, permitting the light of day 
to fthiae upon all their wcxs, and not by adopting the Tery system nod the 
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use of the very instrumentalities of those whose power and influence they 
seek to curtail and destroy. Secret confederacies, especially for political 
purposes, are of foreign origin, and should meet with no countenance 
nor support from those who are Americans by birth, and republicans in 
feeling and sentiment. 

The warning voice of Washington, in his Farewell Address, on this 
subject, cannot be disregarded, without departing from his principles and 
precepts, and coming in conflict with the true principles of our gov- 
ernment. " All combinations and associations," says he in that memo- 
rable document; ** under whatever plausible character, with the real 
design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to give 
it an artificial and extraordinary force — to put in the place of the de- 
legated will of the nation, the will of a party, often a small but artful 
and cnterprizing minority of the community ; and according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of faction, rather 
than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans, digested by common 
councils and modified by mutual interests." And he continues further, 
and says : " However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the course 
of time and things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambi- 
tious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves the reigns of government — 
destroying, afterwards, the very engines which had lifted them to unjust 
dominion." 

Exclusiveness, secrecy, and implicit oath-bound submission are a re- 
proach to Americanism, and savor too much of the leading characteris- 
tics of foreign Jesuitism ever to become popular in a nation of liberal- 
minded and enlightened freemen, who are regulators of their own thoughts, 
masters of their own actions, and vindicators of their own manhood. 
They are foreign to the genius of free institutions, at variance with the 
spirit and character of our government, and cannot be moulded by any 
false movement of expediency into a republican principle. They can 
never be blended, and never ought to be, with republicanism, so as 
to be productive of public good. True devotion to country and its 
institutions needs no such aid of foreign origin. Americanism can, 
without such means, stand before the world as it really is — the panoplied 
champion of the sacred heritage of freedom. 

The following views, expressed by A. B. Ely, Esq., of Boston, himself a 
prominent member of the American Order, in a recent speech at New 
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York, arc directly to the point, and deserve the scrioas cousideration of all 
who would put an end to foreign influence : 

** The influence uf one man, with high, holy and patriotic inotiTcs, is sooiethini^, and 
wortli Komething in politico. The influence of two such is somethinfir more, even 
tbouuh they may act in diflTerent spheres. Bring them to act together, and their poupi 
fur good if* even greater. Unite the influence of many, and they will accomplish what 
they could hardly have attempted separately and apart." So we believe that if Americans 
will unite together for the purpose of carrying out the great and glorious principles of 
our party, we can do our country some service, and exert a united, healthful influence, 
that, whether it tcll socially or politically, will toll honestly and patriotically, and for the 
good of all. 

Can such a union be brought about while we contmue to be a secret organization ? 
I venture the opinion, no! It is well known that when public bodies, more particu- 
larly political l)odies, close their doors against the admission of others, and transact 
their buHness with secrecy, that there is wrong somewhere, or their actions will nut 
hear the scrutiny of the world. We are not a set of men who wish to accomplish our 
cndti by taking advantage of the ignorance of others, nor are we ashamed of the moans 
we take to accomplish those ends. Why then do we close our doors ? Why do vrt 
exclude all but the initiated ? Why do we debar those who are Americans in feeling 
from parlici|)atuig in our debates and plans ? Is it to be wondered, sir, they refuse to 
support our candidates, when they are not permitted to raise a voice in their nomina- 
tion ? Rather, by far, would they stay from the polls, declining to vote at all, than to 
support men, though advocating the same principles, in whose election as a candidate 
they had no control. 

A secret organization, such as that by which Americanism has been disseminated, 
is, under ordinary circumstances, a dangerous form of political action. It was intended 
to meet the cunning o^ Jesuitism, and the insidious policy of foreign despotism — to 
flght in the dark, and with the same weapons, the agents of the Pope and his c*ard!n)ils. 
The fiuccess that has attended such a course is known to all. 

It was not long before the secret enemy we were fighting was in our midnight coun- 
cils, taking part in our debates, helping us to mature our plans, and rep<.>rtiiig to their 

Jesuitical employers. 

• •• •• •• •• 

Now that we find we have proceeded in error, it is our duty and safety to alter our 
course, and adopt a better mode of organization — leaving all collateral matters of reli- 
gion and sectionalism out of the question, and leaving Jesuits to take care of themselves. 
Fill our ofliccs with Americans, and we have no fear of enemies at home or abroad. Wc 
will then, like the wise man, have built our house upon a rock whose foundation is 
strong enough to contend with the elements. 

Then mi^Iit the world resound the echo, that *' Americans must and shall rule Ame- 
rica." 

Foreign influence is a great and an acknowledged evil — the bane of a 
republic — and against its " insidious wiles," we are taught by Washiiij^:- 
ton, " the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake." The 
history of the past and the experience of the present justify the demand 
of Americans for America. During the elevation and splendor of the 
Athenian power, the privilege of citizenship could only be obtained in 
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Athens by the consent and decrees of two successive assemblies of the 
people, and then only was granted to those of the highest reputation, or 
who had performed some signal service to the republic. So, too, the 
Romans were noted for their peculiar jealousy of the jus civifafis, or 
rights of a citizen. The freedom of the city was given with a sparing 
hand, and, as we are told by Gibbon, it was only when Caracalla levelled 
all distinction, and communicated the freedom of the city to the whole 
Roman world, that the national spirit was lost among the people, and 
the pride of the country was bo longer felt, nor its honor observed. 

Americanism is no new principle. As was well remarked by Henry 
W. Miller, Esq., of North Carolina, in a speech at Norfolk, its pro- 
totype "was with the children of Israel in the Red Sea; with Ar- 
modius and Aristogiton in expelling the thirty tyrants from Athens ; 
with Demosthenes against Philip of Macedou ; with Cato at Rome ; witli 
Cicero against Cataline, and for the Republic ; with the dagger of Brutus 
in slaying the tyrant Coesar ; with the bold Barons at Ruuymede, when 
they obtained Magna Ciiarta from King John ; with Luther, Calvin 
and Knox ; with Latimer and Crunmer, when burned at the stake ; with 
the Pilgrims, when they landed on Plymouth Rock ; with the patriots of 
'76, at Lexington and Bunker Hill ; with Patrick Henry, * the forest bom 
Demosthenes,' when he exclaimed, 'Caesar had his Brutus, Charles the 
First his Cromwell, and George the Third may profit by their example — 
if this be treason, make the most of it ;' with Jefferson and the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; and with Washington at Mon. 
mouth, Trenton, and York town." 



THE END 



